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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
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I.—LEOPOLD FLAMENG. 
The Laughing Portrait of Rembrandt. 


EMBRANDT, who always liked to make portraits of himself, continued 
the practice to the later years of his life, and we have here the very 
last, so far as is known to us, of these self-portraitures. Thanks to 

the courtesy of M. Léopold Double, who lent the original picture to be engraved 
for us, we are enabled to inaugurate our series of modern etchings by the most 
appropriate of all possible frontispieces. There may be doubts as to the greatest 
painter or the greatest musician; is he Titian, or Raphael, or the Veronese ?—is 
he Mozart, Handel, or Beethoven ?—but there can be no doubts about the name 
of that great artist who was and is the first of etchers. A few who have come 
after him have rivalled this or that quality of his execution, but against the sum 
of his splendid powers they have no comparable force. 

Amongst the moderns who may be named in the same page with Rembrandt 
is certainly the etcher of this plate, Léopold Flameng. In thorough technical 
mastery he is unquestionably the first of living etchers, and on that one point I 
‘am not sure that Rembrandt himself was much, if at all, his superior. Whatever 
Rembrandt could do with the point, Flameng can do also, as his numerous and 
marvellously accurate copies of Rembrandt's etchings have sufficiently demon- 
strated. This, of course, is as much as saying that Flameng is a quite — 
consummate master of the technicalities of etching, and that is what I mean. 
I do not mean to institute any comparison beyond the use of the point and ~ 
the management of acid. 

The late Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s librarian, said to me one day at 
Windsor, that, in his view, etching had not a fair chance, because it was always 
practised by amateurs; ‘for even painters, he added, ‘though not amateurs in 
their own art, are strictly amateurs in etching, and no more.’ This is true, and 
the consequence is that there is hardly a single etcher living who can get tonic 
relations accurately. The best of the amateur etchers avoid the delicate discri- 
mination of tones, and rely for the interest of their works almost entirely on the 
accents of the line; but if they were thorough masters of the art they would be 
able to hit shades of tone as accurately as if they were drawing in Indian ink. 
Flameng can get the true line, and the accurate tone, both, wherever and whenever 
he needs them. This is mastery, not amateurship. 

Flameng is a professional etcher’ in the strictest sense. For many ‘years, 
etching has been the main object of his life, and‘ he was prepared for ‘it by a 
thorough early education as an engraver. Born at Brussels, in 1831, of--French 
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parents, he entered, when scarcely emerged from childhood, the school of engraving 
founded by the Belgian Government, and at the age of sixteen began to engrave 
professionally. Some engravings in the work entitled Les Galeries de Florence 
were done by Flameng in his seventeenth year. Like many young artists of 
original ability, he rebelled against the established routine, ‘abominated’ (his own 
word) the dot and lozenge discipline, and aspired after a more artistic and liberal 
interpretation. Amongst the engravers whose works he studied, Flameng soon 
learned to distinguish between the artists and the skilled artisans, following the 
artists always. He liked Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, Bolswert, Pontius, Vosterman ; 
but he did not feel grateful to the fathers of the mechanical school of line-engraving. 
It seemed to him that great artistic engraving had been killed by these men and 
their successors, that nobody understood it. any more, 

Flameng’s parents were poor. He and his father came from Brussels to 
Paris on foot in 1853, and Flameng sold etchings and drew portraits for their 
subsistence by the way. He lived a hard and obscure life in Paris until the fine 
critical insight of Charles Blanc discovered him. Charles Blanc, when he founded 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts, engaged Flameng as an artistic contributor, and his 
merits became rapidly known. Since then, his career has been one of steady and 
increasing success. He won medals at the salons of 1864, 1866, 1867, and the 
cross of the Legion of Honour in 1870. 

Though devoted chiefly to etching, Flameng has not quite abandoned the 
burin, but uses it freely in his own way. I wish the reader could see Flameng’s 
engraving of that beautiful figure of Ingres, ‘La-Source, opposite this etching 
from Rembrandt, he would then know the opposite poles of this engraver’s genius. 
The first impression would be that two engravers, most unlike each other, but 
equally excellent, had chosen opposite paths, although, by the caprice of destiny, 
bearing the same name. There the utmost purity of form, and here the utmost 
richness of effect; there the utmost refinement of an almost Grecian outline, and 
the perfection of a sculptor’s modelling, here the rough sublimity, the broad 
humour, of a conception altogether northern. I know not which of the two I 
value most. It seems to me that no etching, done from painted work, can go 
beyond this plate. See the fine hand-freedom everywhere, and the masterly 
certainty of the important points reserved in the midst of so much hatching! 
Follow the reflection under the jaw, the light on the lips, the half-light on the 
teeth! The whole face has as much life in the executive treatment as in its own 
intense vitality. And the grave, shadowy figure to the left, what of him? No 
one explains that figure quite satisfactorily. Since Rembrandt has a mahlstick 
in‘his hand, I take that figure to be on a large canvas in his studio, but Flameng 
thinks it has a serious meaning, and that the whole picture may be interpreted in 
some such words as these: ‘I may be merry occasionally yet, in my last years, 
but I laugh in a grave Presence.’ Epiror. 














FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 
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{. HYACINTHE RIGAUD (1659-1743). 


VERY reader of Thackeray remembers how, ‘whilst he remained at Paris, my Lord 
Castlewood had his picture done by the famous French painter Monsieur Rigaud, a 
present for his mother in London;’ and how Colonel Esmond heads the chapter containing 
this part of his narrative, ‘I travel to France, and bring home a portrait of Rigaud.’ The 
glory of Hyacinthe Rigaud of Perpignan—like that of so many artists who tasted the full: 
measure of glory in their lives—has grown dim since his death, and, but for this mention of 
Thackeray’s which makes it classical, his name would convey little distinct idea to the average 
English reader of to-day. Rigaud, however, was in reality a brilliant artist, combining the 
fewest defects with the fullest share of qualities in the style of a time which has grown 
strange to us, and which usually we either laugh at for its periwigged pomposity and arti- 
ficial airs, or reprobate for its baser seductions and organised libertinage. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century, a moment of profound exhaustion and depres- 
sion for the French nation, when the sun of the great Monarch was already dismally sinking, 
found declining with the reign the school of painters that had adorned ita school which 
contemporaries had hailed as great, and which posterity acknowledges grandiose. This great 
or grandiose school had been the direct disciple and inheritor of the schools of the Italian 
decadence, handing on their traditions without a break,—either after the examples of the 
‘ Vatican francisé’ of Fontainebleau, where other kings had carried out the scheme commenced 
by Francis I. with the help of his Maitre Roux and Le Primatice from Italy, or else by the 
personal residence of its chiefs at the Italian centres, and their devout study of Guido, 
Domenichino, and the Caracci, or the depraved followers of Michelangelo. Nicolas Poussin, 
Eustache Lesueur, Charles Lebrun, Pierre Mignard, these had been the four pre-eminent 
names of French painters in the seventeenth century, the eldest of them born in 1594, the 
youngest in 1619, and their renown extending through the most dazzling period of French 
history, from before the death of Richelieu till after that of Colbert. And of these, Poussin 
had spent his days at Rome till the end; Lesueur, and he alone, had never been to Italy ; 
Lebrun lived for six years in Rome, gathering his knowledge of the Renaissance, the antique 
—everything except nature—under the direction and friendship of Poussin; Pierre Mignard 
only returned to France at the summons of Louis XIV. after twenty-two. years’ residence in 
the peninsula, having earned among French painters the honourable nickname / Romain, 
and having had for his bosom friend, and poetical expounder of their common studies (just 
as Poussin had had Marini), the once famous artist, critic, scholar, and Latin poet, Charles 
Alphonse Dufresnoy. So again, of the secondary glories of the school. Simon Vouet, the 
first master of Mignard and Dufresnoy, had formed himself upon Caravaggio and Caravaggio’s 
French imitator Valentin, during fifteen years spent at Rome; Jacques Blanchart was a student 
of the Venetians, and was called the French Titian ; Jacques Stella was a French Albano ; and 
so on, all this generation having been too near the great time of Italian art to stand off as 
we can, and recognise when the culmination came and where the decadence began, and scarcely 
conceiving otherwise than that from Raphael to the Caracci, and from the Caracci to them- 
selves, were but steps in the regular progress of the art towards its perfection. 

The French art, however, which directly concerns us in these pages, belongs to a succeeding 
epoch, and has much more distinctively the character of a native product; only it is necessary 
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at starting to look back for a moment at the region which lies behind us. What we shall 
in the sequel have to do will be to consider the French art of the Regency and Louis XV. 
—that art of the pre-revolutionary eighteenth century which Watteau begins and Greuze 
closes, and against which Louis David, leads, as the revolutionary period opens, his great 
campaign of reaction. This was a thing in a great degree native and spontaneous, and 
not much more under the supremacy of precedent than must be the case with any develop- 
ment of what necessarily lies so much open to the influences of precedent as the art of 
painting: and this. we propose to compare—its style, its faults and merits, its significance, 
and the state of mind and society which it reflects—with the still more decisively native, new, 
and spontaneous art which sprung up among ourselves a generation or two subsequently, 
and reflected with a perfect unconstraint the phases of society, mind, taste, fancy, in eighteenth- 
century England. When this eighteenth century began, as is well known, we had no art of 
our own in England, and nothing to compare with the portraits of the famous Monsieur Rigaud, 
except those of the scarcely less famous Mr., presently Sir Godfrey, Kneller (who painted 
Beatrix Esmond’s likeness as Rigaud painted that of her brother)—who himself was not 
an Englishman. It was the moment when the English taste in art, thought, and literature, 
lay most absolutely and unreservedly under the domination of the French. There was a 
great reversal of positions preparing, so far at least as concerns thought and philosophical 
literature, for which France sat at the feet of England during the middle of the century 
more devoutly than ever England had sat at the feet of France. The date of this reversal 
may be marked as that of Voltaire’s return from England, and the Lettres Philosophiques (1730 
onwards); but up till then, and later so far as matters of taste were concerned, we dared 
only follow in the footsteps of the great men who had illustrated the reign of our imposing 
enemy, the Sun of the grand siécle. A maxim of Boileau was a law to Addison. The banished 
St. Evremond, a thoroughly second-rate representative of his age and country, was buried with 
honour in Westminster Abbey among English poets and heroes. Congreve must needs write 
hippic odes on the carriage and horses of Lord Godolphin, after the Pindaric model set by 
Quinault.. Dryden had translated, with an elaborate apparatus of preface and notes, the immortal 
Latin poem, ‘de Arte Graphica,’ on the composition of which the above-mentioned Dufresnoy 
had spent twenty years of his life, and which would stand for all time as an elegant and perfected 
compendium of the principles of fine painting. 

Meanwhile the eminent figures, from about whom all this glory had radiated, had dis- 
appeared or were disappearing, and the great artists earlier than some of the great poets, critics, 
warriors, Lesueur had died young in 1655; Lebrun and Pierre Mignard in old age, in the 
years 1690 and 1696 respectively. They had their successors in the ambitious field of monu- 
mental, mythologic, panegyric work, but successors weaker than themselves, who carried 
on their traditions in a vapid spirit, as long as monarchy or church in France had need of 
pompous pictorial decoration and celebration, and after the time when this had ceased to be the 
most characteristic and peculiar product of French art. At the time of which I write—towards 
the expiration of the reign of Louis XIV., and under the regency or early years of Louis XV.— 
there were Jean Jouvenet and Charles de la Fosse, among many less distinguished, carrying 
out monumental commissions of all sorts with much applause, and marking in some degree 
the transition of taste by a less dignified or pompous, a more engaging or voluptuous ideal 
—the affectation of majesty giving way to the affectation of attractiveness. Whereas 
Rigaud is pre-eminently, and but for one or two experimental exceptions it might be 
said exclusively, a painter of portraits. But portrait-painting is all along that branch of 
the art in which this grandiose, this often stilted and attitudinizing French school of the 
seventeenth century, represents itself most favourably to posterity. However hard posterity 
may find it cordially to regard Versailles ceilings, Val de Grace cupolas, and Sorbonne tribunes, 
the pompous acreages of heroic composition studied by a Lebrun or a Mignard after the Italian 
masters of the seicento, there is no mistaking the great and characteristic qualities of work which 


RIGAUD. 


PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. FROM THE ENGRAVING BY DREVET. 
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From Rigaud to Reynolds. 5 


these.same masters got into their painting of contemporary likenesses. Social insight, the 
perception and delineation of character, goes a vast way in portrait-painting ; and we know how 
in the literature of this age social insight, the power to penetrate contemporary character and 
express it, rose to the point of genius ; how the letters of Mdme. de Sévigné are almost the flower 
of the age’s literature ; how a Chapelain was admirable in his correspondence and contemptible 
in his epic. So were these painters better in their portraits than their compositions. There 
is no other period of history for which art has so well fulfilled that which Mr. Carlyle takes for 
its highest or only function—the putting on record the features of distinguished men—as 
this, which is so full also of stale Olympian symbolism and pretentious idealities in art, the 
period of French glory from 1630 to 1700. There is a majestic artificiality of dress and 
expression, a more or less formally assumed or composed expression of countenance beneath the 
immense periwig, an elaborate air of dignity, urbane stateliness—modified with amorous 
vivacity for the youthful Marquis, martial hardihood for the cuirassed General-in-chief, Attic 
subtilty for the lettered critic—a self-conscious and regulated maintenance of the high-bred 
person, which belongs not to the portrait but to the subject, and in that ceremonial and 
self-applauding age was not really artifice but nature. The finest painting as well as the 
most imposing range of personages belong to the earlier half of Louis the Fourteenth’s inde- 
pendent government, when the mechanical art of engraving on copper (greatly improved in 
France early in the century by Michel Lasne, and carried by Melan to the point of osten- 
tatious legerdemain)-had just attained a supreme and masculine perfection in the hands of 
a Masson, a Nanteuil, the families of Poilly and Audran, Roullet, Rousselet, the great 
Edelinck, and a score more, who either copied literally or with variations the portraits 
of the renowned court-painters, or themselves designed as well as engraved, and filled 
the market with famous effigies delineated ad vivum by their own hands. This class of 
plates remains quite unrivalled and exemplary up to our own time for certain beauties of 
execution—for modelling and expression in faces and hands, carried to the uttermost pitch 
by every resource of the graver, for exquisite line-work, expended with a strange affection 
upon the complexities of that portentous object, the towering and curling periwig of the 
grand siecle, and with an infinite patience upon a prettier and still more intricate thing, the 
broad collar or fall of lace universally worn: about the throat and shoulders, and making the 
most effective contrast with the polished cuirass below,—for science in rendering the textures 
of armour and costume, and a brilliant management and rich contrast of lights and shades. 
Let it be understood, then, that for posterity the most robust, refined, and satisfactory phase of 
the grand art of which we have been speaking, may be taken as exemplified in the portraits 
painted by Pierre Mignard and lesser men, under Colbert and Louvois—say between the years 
1660 and 1685 (he painted the Great King himself ten times in all), and engraved by Audran, 
Poilly, Masson, Nanteuil, and others. It will be in those who carried on the art of portrait, 
and not those who carried on the ceremonial and decorative kinds of art, it will be in the 
work of Rigaud or Largillitre and not in that of Jouvenet and Lafosse, that we shall in like 
manner with most satisfaction trace the transition of French art, from the elevated, pompous, 
or heroic motives and imported manner of the great period, to the trivial, sprightly, or volup- 
tuous motives and native manner of the period of the Regency and of Louis XV. 

The names of Hyacinthe Rigaud and Nicolas de Largilli¢re are constantly coupled together 
in eighteenth-century criticism, as those of the two artists who for half a century or more 
divided between them the whole province of the higher portrait painting in France, and therefore 
in fashionable Europe. Rigaud was born at Perpignan in 1659, spent his entire career in Paris, and 
died within a year of his wife (and it is said of grief for her loss) in 1743. Largillitre was born 
in Paris in 1656, worked as a boy in England under Lely, but returned and made his place, he 
also, at Paris, where he died at the age of ninety, three years after Rigaud. Between the two 
there was a life-long friendship, in spite of the competition of their reputations; but the 
professional rivalry in this case ran the less risk of bitterness in that, after the first, Rigaud became . 
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the acknowledged and established painter of all the royalties, princes, archbishops, courtiers, 
court poets and writers, ambassadors, haute nobdlesse, and illustrious foreigners (aucun Milord, 
says D’Argenville, ne passait a Paris sans exercer son pinceau): whereas Largilliére found his 
patrons a scale lower, among the mercantile and official classes, the wealthy bourgeoisie and 
functionaries of state. The name of Largilliére, partly no doubt from the minor interest of the 
customary personages of his pencil, partly because he was really not so fine a painter, is now the 
more completely forgotten of the two, and in these pages there need be no more said of him. 
Rigaud was most likely fortunate in that a meditated journey of his to Italy, at the 
beginning of his career, was prevented by the advice of the veteran Lebrun, who told him 
that his talent lay in the direction of portrait, and that for the practice of portrait the residence 
in Italy was unnecessary. Accordingly, he is conspicuously exempt from that domination of 
misunderstood precedent which was the bane of all the arts in his time and country. Vandyck 
is the precedent which he avowedly set before him at starting, and to some extent holds in 
view throughout; but he is much less the slave of Vandyck than some others of his contem- 
poraries. He is in many particulars a brilliant and determined realist, and it is always recorded 
as a singularity of his that he insisted on working from nature in his accessories and details. 
No painter of that time has given a more marked and life-like individuality to his heads, or 
so much of the same qualities in particular to the hands that accompany the heads. 
Taking up the practice of his art where Lebrun and Mignard had left it, and painting pretty 


_ directly what he saw, Rigaud at once shows a certain falling off in gravity and severity—a 


certain tendency, which by-and-bye becomes a predominant note of his style, to light exuber- 
ance of design, excessive motion and windiness in the disposition of his draperies and acces- 
sories; his periwigs have a less disciplined curl, his lace falls and fringes a less unrumpled 
smoothness, his clouds, curtains, and backgrounds a more perturbed and riotous (or in extreme 
cases say sprawling) voluminousness—than those of his predecessors. With no loss of high- 
bred character or imaginative insight—imaginative so far as well-digested worldly and courtly 
experience can contribute to an imagination—there comes a look of licence and dissolute flutter 
replacing the old look of pompous restraint and formalism. The enemies of Marlborough, worthy 
of his steel or unworthy, stand with glinting armour and flying scarf and periwig, the left hand 
most likely holding by the plumed helmet which the warrior has doffed and laid on a rock, the 
right arm extended with the lilied baton of France in act of command. Vendéme, Villars, 
Caltinat, Montmorency, Noailles, Neuville, they are all there— the valiant and braggart Villars 
most frequently of all, sometimes engraved after the full-length picture (portrait historié, as such 
was called) with its abundant accessories and battle raging in the background, sometimes 
the head and shoulders cut off in an oval, and looking, according to the popular fashion, 
through a stone frame carved with scutcheons and trophies in relief, or cracked and chipped like 
aruin. Of the literary and ecclesiastical celebrities of the expiring reign there are Lafontaine, 
Quinault, Boileau, Fléchier, Bossuet ; of the artists, Mignard, Coustou, Coysevox, and many 
others. The portrait of Boileau has been engraved by Pierre Drevet, and like other plates 
after his work, the painter is in this case said to have taken the utmost pains in revising, 
retouching, and suggesting for the greater excellence of the result. Nothing can be more 
characteristic than the finely cut face of the veteran critic, with the settled penetration of artistic 
regard in his eyes, and the deep lines from nose to mouth drawn into a permanent smile of 
confident and amused depreciation—the smile which is almost a sneer, and shows the habit of 
contempt, coming not of spitefulness, but of only a conscious knowledge of the true rules of 
things, and a serene experience of the general failure to satisfy these rules. The Bossuet is a still 
more notable piece—a ‘historied’ portrait on a great scale, still preserved in the Louvre, the 
engraving after which is the noblest masterpiece of the same Pierre Drevet: the fiery bishop 
stands in the middle of a stately room, with the usual background of pillar and corded curtain 
crumpled with too much doursuflure into broad folds and faces, with an immense spread and 


* flow of rich-textured episcopal robes and lace, with books and writing materials (painted with 
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great salience and care) on the table by his right hand, a litter of papers on the ground about his 
feet, a brilliant breadth and concentration in the disposition of all these things, and in the manage- 
ment of light and shade. One seems to see the whole character of the personage, with the strong 
muscles for eloquence at the corners of the mouth, the full and passionate arched lips, long cleft 
chin, well-walled head, and scanty grey hair, the ardent expression at once of enjoyment and 
indignation, the sense of combined power, impetuosity, irascibility, humour. Rigaud has dorie 
nothing more famous or more finished. Among other pieces equal in scale and minuteness are the 
aforesaid portrait of Mignard, executed for the Academy of Painting; another of the artist 
Desjardins (Van Bogaert), which was his diploma work on admission to that body ; more than 
one of the Duc d’Antin, the great aristocratic patron of the Academy ; another of Louis’ grand- 
son, Philip V. of Spain ; another of the Prince de Conti, made King of Poland; the statesmen- 
cardinals Polignac, Dubois, and Fleury ; two out of the four portraits which he took of Louis 
himself in his declining years. Perhaps it may be a fancy to trace a degradation of Rigaud’s art 
with the degradation of his time, a progress towards greater and more dissolute flutter and riot in 
his composition and style ; certainly his engravers fall off, and Vermeulen is a less consummate 
master of the burin than Edelinck or Pierre Drevet had been. Still more certainly his sitters 
deteriorate, and from Villars to Belle-Isle is about as great a descent in the scale of soldiership 
as can be imagined. The portraits of Belle-Isle, with an expression of infinite foppery and 
fatuity, and that of the stalwart and sensual Maurice of Saxony, with his great shoulders 
and rough visage, wearing a martial swagger and an incredible pig-tail, are among the last 
of his life. He painted his own portrait several times, and the engraved versions of it are as 
follows :—One engraved by Edelinck in his finest style, and signed by him with a dedication 
as ‘amicum simul et amicitiam zternitati consecraturus ;’ this represents him looking out of 
a window of which the sill is carved (by the adaptation in a grander manner of a Dutch 
precedent) in bas-relief, and with an interior perspective. of domes behind him. Another of 
an extremely simple and pleasing character, in which the artist leans with a lively expression 
and sudden gesture out of a draperied window, having his palette and mahlstick in hand. 
Another, that which we have here reproduced (paring some marginal superfluities of masonry 
and curtain), and in which Rigaud with a considerably more self-conscious air looks 
out with his chalk-holder held in one hand over the other—the hands particularly 
excellent. In all of these Rigaud appears unwigged, in his working jacket and bonnet, 
and wearing as bright, unaffected, and honest a mien as need be. Another portrait, painted quite 
late in his career, and engraved by Daullé in the actual year of his death, is not so pleasant 
a performance : the old artist sits to his work, with a portrait of his wife on the easel before 
him; he looks made-up and bedizened, displays his star of the order of St. Michel con- 
spicuously, sitting on a voluminous cloak, and having a very fly-away curtain over his head. 
All the accounts of Rigaud’s life and character consent in showing a picture of amiability and 
integrity rare amid the corruption of the days in which he lived. Several anecdotes of his 
moderation as to the charge for his pictures are related. He realised no fortune commensurate 
to his vast fame, and lost much of what he had earned in the mercantile disasters attendant upon 
the schemes of Law. It was a privilege awarded in earlier times to his native town of Perpignan 
to ennoble one of its citizens annually, and this privilege Rigaud’s townsmen exercised in his 
interest in his fiftieth year (1709). This was by-and-bye duly confirmed by the King’s decree ; 
and, in addition to his honours as Rector and Director of the Royal Academy of Painting, he 
received by Royal favour the Star of the Order of St. Michael. The story told of his marriage 
to the lady, Elisabeth de Gouix—whose loss affected him so profoundly in his old age—is this : 
that one day a strange servant summons him to his mistress’s apartments, saying that the lady 
has need of the services of a painter ; waiting on her accordingly, he finds that the work wanted 
is house-painter’s work; the lady perceives and blushes for her servant’s blunder, makes her 
excuses to the great man, who laughs heartily, and the acquaintance thus begun ends in court- 
ship and marriage. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


HE question between specialism and culture, between a steady adherence to one line of 
. thought and the attempt to benefit by the results of many—the question, in fact, 
between concentration on the one hand and versatility or comprehensiveness on the other— 
is one which. must very constantly occur in nearly every branch of modern thought, and 
which bears very definitely upon the present subject. For the more representative thought 
of the present day in architecture, tending rather towards a free and unprejudiced appre- 
ciation of very diverse styles than to the exclusive cultivation of any one—towards a sym- 
pathetic and imaginative rather than an exact and detailed reproduction of the past, it 
might be feared, at first sight, that in this more indirect employment of precedent the special 
love for those periods, which are, both on account of the abundance of the monuments they 


* have left us and from their preponderant historical importance, of the greatest value to us, 


might have been diminished or annihilated. In this case however, as in very many cases 
where specialism and culture are in conflict, experience shows a result exactly opposite to 
that which might have been anticipated ; for simultaneously with a very large expansion of 
ideas in the practice of architecture, and, as far as such movements can be traced, from the 
same cause, has arisen a far more exact and intelligent study of ancient buildings, while the 
extended range of appreciation has come to the rescue of many interesting works of what are 
termed impure periods, which not long ago a rigid and puritanical medizevalism would have 
sacrificed ruthlessly. Moreover, it is worthy of remark that, in very many cases, the most 
faithful and loyal restorers of medieval buildings are those very revolutionary spirits against 
whom an outcry was raised, on account of their departure from precedent, by the school of 
correct medizvalism. The cause of this apparent paradox is not far to seek. No such 
radical divergence exists between the most opposite styles as to justify the exclusive study of 
any one style or group of styles of ancient work; and the student of architecture will, when 
he has once got beyond the merely obvious aspects of his subject, learn to identify common 
principles of art in all styles, and, having thus grasped the more essential, will learn either to 
value as the means of its expression the concomitant and merely accidental features of the 
style with which he has from time to time to deal, or at least so far to tolerate them as to 
allow those considerations to prevail which should in every case lead to the faithful preserva- 
tion of monuments which are as much historical documents of unknown importance as they 
are works of an art which may reasonably be assumed to have been more living than that of 
our own day. On the other hand, the specialist in architecture, knowing one style alone, and 
being through such limitation debarred from the comparison of styles and consequent deduc- 
tion of common principles of beauty, might be expected to form a fixed idea upon the 
strength of mere external conditions, and, in rigidly applying this idea, to obscure or obliterate 
all which comes without the narrow range of his theory or knowledge. 

As the care of ancient buildings concerns the unprofessional public, which is constantly 
the absolute disposer for the time being of that which is really the property of all as long 
as it can be preserved, and as, in spite of the many appeals which are constantly made, 
every year witnesses the destruction through carelessness, or still more often through mis- 
directed zeal, of invaluable works, I propose, without hoping to cast any new light on the 
subject, but rather justifying the reiteration of things frequently urged by their continual 
importance, to point out some considerations which should influence those who have to 
deal with ancient buildings. 


The limitations of the right which the present has to deal with the legacies of the past, . 


can by no possibility be exactly defined. The general principle seems to be that the 
essential motive, whether expressed or implied, of the founder or donor, should be considered 
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of first importance, and that details should be altered only so far as the adaptation to 
modified circumstances renders necessary. As it may fairly be assumed that the first motive 
of the founder was in every case to benefit humanity, all changes necessary to this end 
may, in the case of churches as of charities, be considered justifiable. Consequently all 
modifications necessary to adapt an ancient church to the absolute requirements of modern 
ritual, and all enlargement to fit it'to an increased population, are legitimate. But as it is 
impossible to suppose that any founder of an ancient church of any reflective faculty would 
have been willing to commit his work to the mercy of the constant fluctuations of taste 
which the experience of his own times might have led him to anticipate, it does not appear 
that any contemporary theory of beauty is on moral grounds a sufficient motive for the 
alteration of ancient buildings. Nevertheless, the greatest injury to old churches has re- 
sulted not so much from utilitarian adaptations as from attempts to reduce them to some 
exoteric standard of beauty or fitness. This was unquestionably the case during the last 
two centuries, when a fixed idea of fitness rather than of beauty caused the concealment or 
destruction of the most interesting features of our churches. That concealment was a 
frequent alternative to destruction, is due rather to the facilities offered by plaster and 
whitewash than to any moral scruples, artistic diffidence, or unconscious appreciation on the 
part of our ancestors. Our own experience has shown, however, that neglect and contumely 
are by no means the most formidable enemies with which old churches have to deal, and 
I venture to assert that future generations will have lost incomparably more from the re- 
storations of our own, than from the neglect and mutilation of previous centuries. And 
this result is due to no defect of motive, but rather to an imperfect realisation of the proper 
limits of our present knowledge, and of the inadequacy or want of finality of our present 
artistic standard, which cannot rightly be considered to be so securely founded as to justify, 
for the sake of its most obvious suggestions, the sacrifice of the very smallest matter of 
archeological interest. We need only consider in the first place, how little possibility there 
is of exhausting the study of ancient architecture, of mastering the subtle analogies of feature 
to feature, the delicate inferences deducible from similarity of period or locality, and of thus 
attaining to the perfection of a science as nice as that of comparative anatomy, but founded 
on the less stable and secure ground of imaginative perception; we need only consider this 
in the first place, and in the second place try to appreciate the wide interval between the 
medizvalism of twenty years ago, a period doubtless as self-complacent as ours, and that of 
our own day, to see the necessity of the utmost care, forethought and self-abnegation, in our 
treatment of ancient work. 

The legitimate result of these remarks might be supposed to be, that all restoration 
whatever should be given up, or at least postponed ; and indeed, with the present probabilities 
of restoration, such a determination on the part of every one were much to be wished. Never- 
theless, as there are conditions which may render restoration inevitable, so there are limits 
within which it may safely be attempted. And these limits, in spite of the practice of our 
most conservative theorists, should be absolute. The maxims constituting such limits seem to 
be simply these ; never to obliterate or obscure any ancient feature, whether or not it appears to 
involve an historical fact ; never to reject an original feature on the ground of want of beauty, 
want of symmetry, or want of congruity ; as far as possible to leave old features to retain their 
old appearance, and so to allow posterity a criterion of the strictness or otherwise of the 
restoration ; where new features have to be supplied, to observe in the new the most careful , 
analogy to the original work, at the same time carefully avoiding all attempts by colour or 
other treatment to make the new pass for old—an attempt which, I venture to anticipate, the 
more accurate knowledge of posterity will somewhat easily detect. If these limitations were 
generally admitted and accurately observed, there need be no fear even from extreme ignorance 
of any irreparable harm, mere insufficiency of restoration being from any point of view merely 
a temporary evil. Meanwhile, even if reverent care does not prove its own reward, the de- 
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signing:.of new features or fittings generally offers scope enough to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition, and the introduction of stained glass affords an admirable safety-valve for an uncon- 
trollable effervescence in the direction of modern zsthetics. 

As was said above, one of the advantages of the larger appreciation and tolerance of our 
own day is, that the limits of period and style, within which works are considered worthy of 
careful preservation, are far more widely extended than they were some few years ago. As 
however such conservation cannot ever become universal, it still remains to be seen what is 
the legitimate extent of such limits. The principle on which such a question should be decided 
is sufficiently simple, though its application in individual cases must necessarily be somewhat 
arbitrary. Buildings of all periods whatever which possess a definite and distinctive character 
of their own, and which therefore contain internal evidence of their date and history; all 
buildings which are connected historically with important persons or events; all which contain, 
or can be imagined to contain for any cultivated intelligence, the note of good design, of 
character, or of beauty, have an indisputable claim to careful and conservative treatment. A 
more doubtful claim is that which may be made for a merely adventitious beauty or pictur- 
esqueness, For example: when in spite, or rather in consequence, of mutilation, patching and 
decay, some old church has, by the help of ivy, lichen and weeds, acquired a beauty which is 
no way expressive of the intelligent design of former days, but which confuses or conceals such 
remains of archzological interest as it may possess, the question may well be raised, whether 
it is best to leave it for its picturesqueness’ sake, or to restore it, and by so doing gain historical 
clearness, stability, and completeness. The considerations on which such a question should be 
answered appear to be these. On the one hand, except in case of imminent ruin, no advantage 
is obtained by immediate restoration, the data for which will be equally discoverable at a later 
period ; on the other hand, the beauty which is resigned in such restoration, unlike that which 
is the expression of thought and character which can never recur, is the result of processes of 
nature which are everywhere and for ever producing the same and similar results. On the 
whole, postponement, where it is possible, seems to be the better course, as the general aspect 
of the country possesses at the present moment no preponderant element of antiquity, and the 
balance is every day inclining more and more on the side of an omnivorous and ghastly 
modernism. 

The restoration of a church bears a close analogy to the editing of an ancient manuscript, 
with this important difference, that whereas after the editing of the manuscript the original 
is still preserved, and may at any time be studied and compared, the church after its restora- 
tion has to serve both for edition and original. A large number of church-restorers resemble 
nothing so much as an editor who, editing a manuscript written in a language he very 
imperfectly understands, should find himself so satisfied with his performance as to destroy 
the original page by page as he proceeds, as being of no further use to any one, present or 
future. On the other hand, a good restoration, like a good edition, should reproduce the 
original as accurately as an individual mind can conceive it, with the concealed memorials, as 
in a palimpsest, discovered and brought into sight, together with the best comments which 
culture can bring to bear, while the original remains practically intact. As in a good edition 
foot-notes are supplied, giving an immediate reference to the original, so in restoration por- 
tions at least of each original feature in a recognisably original state should, if possible, be 
introduced in their original positions—a few inches of moulding with its weather-eaten face, 
a fragment of tracery, all that can be retained of the original ashlar; these in their ancient 
positions will give the future student an opportunity at least of judging for himself, instead 
of leaving him to see only with the eyes of one individual of a former and probably more 
ignorant age. Besides the reintroduction of representative features, there is however one 
means by which the original may, in a measure, be retained; namely, by the preservation 
among the archives of each church of the most accurate drawings which can be obtained, 
together with notes explaining the process by which inductions were made— in fact, of such 
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drawings and notes as must necessarily be made by every architect merely rendered per- 
manent and universally intelligible. 

All these considerations must necessarily be as household words to every real student of 
architecture, and the very general failure of their practical recognition would be due rather to 
esurience and conceit than to ignorance. It is to the custodians of ancient monuments that 
their claims should be constantly pointed out, as it is with them that the responsibility in the 
first instance rests. As through the necessity of the case rather than from any inherent right, 
the most absolute authority is committed into their hands, they are bound adequately to 
appreciate the vast importance of the trust, a trust which involves the conservation of features 
of imperfectly estimable beauty, and quite inestimable historic value; and being already free 
from the more destructive motives above mentioned, they should endeavour to place them- 
selves as far as possible beyond the dangers of carelessness and ignorance. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


——~>——_ 


V.—HORSES. 


HE second of the two illustrations which accompany this chapter, representing horses 

on a battle-field, has none of the romantic beauty with which painters have so often 
given a delusive charm to subjects of a like nature; but the ugliness of this etching (a sort 
of ugliness which is quite admissible in serious art) may be attributed to strong and recent 
impressions received by the artist from the reality itself. The peaceful inhabitants of London 
have ideas about cavalry horses which would be greatly modified by a week’s experience of 
Continental warfare. The British army requires few horses in comparison with the vast 
numbers which are absorbed by the forces of Germany or France, so that there is wider 
latitude for selection, and no horse which has the honour of carrying a British soldier is ever 
publicly seen in his native land without having everything that can affect his appearance 
entirely in his favour. The man who rides him, though apparently his master, is in reality 
his servant, as every youth who enters the ranks of a cavalry regiment discovers when his 
young illusions fade. All the things which the animal has to carry are, by the craft and taste 
of the clever equipment-makers, turned into so many ornaments ; and even when not positively 
beautiful in themselves, are so devised as to enhance the martial effect, and make you feel 
that you are in the presence of a war-horse. Bright steel and brass, in forms unused about the 
saddlery of civilians ; furs and saddle-cloths, the latter decorated with lace round the edges, 
and perhaps even embroidery in the corners; a luxury of straps and chains, a massiveness 
peculiarly military ; all this strikes the civilian imagination, and the battle-steed, even when not 
in himself a particularly perfect animal, has generally a noble and imposing air. All his 
belongings are kept so clean and bright that we respect him as a member of the aristocracy 
of horses. He is brushed and groomed as if he came from the stables of a prince. To these 
advantages may be added that of his superior education, which tells in every movement, and 
his pride, for he is proud of all his superiorities, and the consciousness of them gives grace to 
the curve of his neck, and fire.to his eye, and dignity to his disdainful stepping. 

These glories of the war-horse are to be seen in their highest perfection in that prosperous 
and peaceful capital of England where the thunder of an enemy’s cannon has never yet been 
heard. The English household troops are the ideal cavalry, good in service on the field of 
serious conflict, but especially and peculiarly admirable as a spectacle. I had almost written 
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that the poetry of warfare was to be best seen in a charge of the Life-guards at a review, but 
there is a yet deeper poetry in some of war’s realities where the element of beauty is not so 
conspicuously present. The boy’s ideal of the war-horse is that coal-black silken-coated 
charger that bears the helmeted cuirassier, and all those glittering arms and ornaments dazzle 
the imagination and fill the martial dreams of youth. Well, it is very fine, very beautiful, 
and we like to see the Royal guards flashing past after the Court carriages; but last winter 
I saw another sight, and renounced the boy’s ideal. 

The armies of Chanzy had been defeated. on the Loire, and their: hedleeh remnants 
passed as they could to join the desperate enterprise of Bourbaki for the relief of Belfort. 
In the depth of that terrible winter, the roads covered with snow, with a bitter wind 
sweeping across the country from the east, and every waterfall a pillar of massy ice, there 
came two or three thousand horsemen- from’ those.-disastrous battle-fields. Slowly they 
passed over the hills that divide the eastern from the western rivers, an irregular procession 
broken by great intervals, so that we always thought no more of them were coming, yet others 
followed, straggling in melancholy groups. What a’ contrast to the brilliance of a review! 
How different from the marchings-past when the Emperor sat in his embroidery on the 
Champs de Mars and the glittering hosts swept before him, saluting with polished swords ! 
Ah, these horsemen came from another and a bloodier field of Mars; they had been doing 
the rough work of the war-god and bore the signs of it! The brass of their helmets shone 
no more than the dull leopard-skin beneath it, the lancers had poles without pennons, the 
bits and stirrups were rusty, and the horses were encumbered with tins and pans for rude 
cookery, and bundles of hay, and coarse coverings for the bitter bivouac. Here and 
there a wearied brute was led slowly by a merciful master; a few were still suffering from 
wounds, all were meagre and overworked, not one had been groomed for weeks. Yet here, 
I said as the weary troops passed by, and others like them loomed in grey masses as they 
approached through the falling snow, here, and not on the brilliant parade-ground, now in 
this busy harvest-time of death, not then in the lightness of their leisure, are the battle- 
steeds most sublime! All the fopperies of soldiering had been rubbed away by the rough 
hand of implacable necessity, but instead of them what a moving pathos! what grandeur of 
patient endurance! Grotesque: they all were certainly, but it was a grotesqueness of that 
highest ‘kind ‘which is: infinitely and irresistibly affecting. The women laughed at those 
sorry brutés,-those meagre Rosinantes, and at the wonderful odd figures that sat upon 
them, like Quixotes in quilts, riding on the wildest of expeditions to meet starvation under 
the dark’ Jura pine-trees,—but whilst the women laughed the tears ran down their cheeks. 
And here, in this etching of Veyrassat, you see what the poor creatures were going to, and 
how at last’ they were permitted to take their rest. Yes, here you have the plain truth 
about the’ war-horse. Veyrassat has. not represented him as a delicately-bred animal, and 
he has treated his saddlery with the most complete indifference. This comes of having 
been recently impressed by a sight of the reality. Artists who have never seen war are 
usually very ‘pafticular about spots‘ of light on stirrup and bit, and about the various in- 
ventions of the anilitary ‘clothier, but Veyrassat has told his tale very plainly by the ex- 
pression ofthe two heads and bodies, the dead horse lying like; what ‘he is, a mere heap 
of unconscious’ catrion, ‘the wounded one vainly endeavouring to rise’ and ‘neighing to his 
departing frietids! which he. will accompany no more. Horses feel these separations more 
than they feel any separation: from human ‘friend or ‘master, so that this is a touch of 
nature. A-dog- would havé been occupied ‘in passionate outbreaks of lamentation for his 
master lying stretched ‘there on the turf, and would have neither followed, nor thought of 
following, any living being ; but the horse forms his friendships amongst creatures of his own 
kind. Not to be able to go along with his old comrades, to be fixed to one spot of turf 
by a shattered limb whilst they are galloping to the horizon, must be the most cruel pain 
that this creature can ever suffer in his sentiments and -affections.. -~ » 
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The conspicuous merit of the horse, which has given him the dearly-paid honour of sharing 
in our wars, is his capacity for being disciplined,—and a very great capacity it is, a very noble 
gift indeed ; nobler than much cleverness. Several animals are cleverer than the horse in the 
way of intelligence ; not one is so amenable to discipline. He is not observant, except of 
places ; not nearly so observant as half-a-dozen other animals we know. His eye never fixes 
itself long in a penetrating gaze, like the mild, wistful watchfulness of the dog, or the steady 
flame of the lion’s luminous orbs, but he can listen and obey, and his acts of obedience pass 
easily by repetition into fixed habits, so that you never have to teach him more than one 
thing at a time. The way to educate a horse is to do as Franklin did in the formation of 
his moral habits—that is, to aim at one perfection at once, and afterwards, when that has 
become easy from practice, and formed itself into a habit, to try for some other perfection. A 
good horse never forgets your lessons. There are unteachable brutes which ought to be handed 
over to rude masters and rough work, but every horse of average intelligence and gentle 
temper may be-very highly educated indeed. Beyond this average degree of teachableness 
there are exceptional cases—the horses of genius; for genius (an exceptional vigour and 
intensity of the mental faculties with correspondingly larger powers of acquisition) exists 
amongst the lower animals in due degree as it does in the human species. A few 
animals of this remarkable degree of endowment are picked up by the proprietors of circuses, 
and so become known to the public, but the probability is that a much larger proportion 
remain in the obscurity of ordinary equine life, and that their gifts escape attention. Most 
of us have seen remarkable performances of trained horses. The most remarkable that I ever 
saw were those of that wonderful black gelding that Pablo Fanque used to ride. There can 
be no doubt that he had pride and delight in his own extraordinary intelligence and perfect 
education, just as some great poet or painter may delight in the richness of his gifts and the 
perfection of his work. But the circus performance is not the ideal aim of equine 
accomplishment. One would not care much to have a horse that would dance or fire a 
pistol, or pick up a pocket-handkerchief, yet it would be pleasant to have in our horses 
the degree of docility and intelligence which circus-trainers direct to these vain objects. Many 
accomplishments might be attained that would be valuable everywhere, It would be extremely 
convenient if a horse would follow you without being pulled by halter or bridle, and wait 
for you in one place without being fastened. A man who had travelled amongst the Arabs 
told me that he had-seen many horses that would stand where they were left, without any 
fastening, and some will follow you like a dog. A great deal of accomplishment may go 
into the ordinary work of saddle and carriage-horses, and almost escape notice because we 
think it only natural. But how wide is the difference between a trained horse and a raw 
one! How slight are the indications by which the master conveys the expression of his 
will, how rapid and exact the apprehension! With horses of the finest organisation this 
apprehension rises into a sympathy above the necessity for any definite command, they know 
the master’s will by a sense of faint pressures, of limb on saddle, of hand on rein. I used 
to ride a horse which would go on trotting so long as I was not tired, but when I began 
to feel fatigued he walked, knowing by my altered manner of rising in the saddle that rest 
would be a relief to me. By this accurate interpretation of our muscular action, even when 
it is so slight as to be imperceptible to the eye of a bystander, the horse measures the 
skill, the strength, the resolution of his rider. He knows at once whether you are at home 
in the saddle or not, and if your movements do not correspond accurately to his own, he is 
aware that he can take liberties. A bad rider may sometimes deceive the people in the 
street, but it may be doubted whether he ever deceived the animal under him. It is evident 
that a bad rider must be extremely disagreeable to a horse of refined feeling, disagreeable 
as an awkward partner in dancing is disagreeable. The intelligence of horses is shown in 
nothing so much as in their different behaviour under different men. When a thorough 
horseman gets into the saddle the creature he mounts is aware that there are the strongest 
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reasons for behaving himself properly, and it is only the mad rebels that resist. Not only 
can a good horseman’ overcome opposition better than a bad one, but he has much less 
opposition to overcome. The very best horsemen, amongst gentlemen, are often scarcely 
even aware of the real difficulties of riding, their horses obey them so well, and are so 
perfectly suited to their work. An English lady who rides admirably, told me that she did 
not deserve so much credit as she got, because the excellence of her horses made riding 
quite easy for her, and she declared that even in her boldest leaps the secousse was not very 
violent. There is a good deal of truth in this, which is often overlooked, The relation 
between horse and rider is mutual, and each shows the other to advantage. 

Whilst on this subject of riding, let me express a regret that good horsemanship is 
becoming rarer and rarer in proportion to the numbers of the population. The excellence 
of modern roads, which has led to the universal employment of wheeled carriages, and the 
introduction of railways, which are now used by all classes for long or rapid journeys, have 
together reduced horsemanship, in the case of civilians, to the rank of a mere amusement, 
or an exercise for the benefit of health. In fact, it is coming to this, that nobody but rich 
men and their grooms will know how to ride on horseback ; whereas in former generations, 
when the bad roads reduced all travelling to an alternative between riding and pedestrianism, 
men of all degrees and conditions went on horseback for considerable distances, and became 
skilful, no doubt, in proportion to the frequency of their practice. What a great deal of riding 
there is in the Waverley novels! Not only the baron and the knight, but also the tradesman, 
the commercial traveller, the citizen of every rank, go on horseback from place to place. How 
much healthy and invigorating exercise the men of our generation miss which their forefathers 
frequently enjoyed! Imagine the benefit to a manly youth of the last century, fastened in 
London behind a counter or a desk, when he was ordered to ride on business to Lincoln, or 
York, or Edinburgh! He had before him weeks of the manliest life a human being can lead, 
and plenty of leisure, as he sat in the saddle, for the observation of men and nature. There 
was danger enough to give exercise to his courage; and_as the pistols in his holsters were 
loaded with powder and ball, so the heart in his breast had to be charged with the spirit of 
the brave. All men in those days lived from time to time a life giving them some brotherhood 
with the knights of the days of chivalry. A London tradesman, riding over the dark heath, 
robber-haunted, thinking about the flints of his big pistols, had need of a portion of that 
manliness which in other times had clothed itself in knightly harness of complete steel. 
Consider the difference between passing a fortnight on horseback and a night in a railway 
train—the long breathing of fresh air, the healthy exercise, the delightful variety of scenery, 
the entertaining change and adventure, and then the seat in the corner of a railway carriage, 
with a poisonously impure atmosphere, and a hot-water tin under your feet ! 

The influence of the turf on horses and on horsemanship deserves more thorough investi- 
gation than these brief chapters would permit. It does little or no good to riding, except by 
creating a special professional class with quite peculiar professional aims; and it does no good 
whatever to the breeding of horses, except by transmitting the capacity for great speed at a 
sudden ‘spurt,’ which is usually purchased at the cost of substantial qualities more valuable 
for common use. Practically, I believe, the most public benefit that the turf has given to 
England has been her rapid Hansoms. They are very commonly horsed, directly or indirectly, 
from the turf, and the swiftness which whirls you through the interminabJe streets of London 
has been first developed, either in the horse that drags you or in some ancestor of his, for 
the chance of a triumph at Epsom, or Newmarket, or Doncaster. 

The turf, as it is followed, is not really an equestrian recreation, any more than the 
watching of hired gladiators was warfare. The swiftness of horses, being always various and 
always having elements of chance, was found to be a convenient subject for betting, and the 
excitement of being in a great crowd on a race-course was found to be agreeable to everybody 
in search of a stimulus. Races are a popular institution ; vacant minds like them ; and they 
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are liked also as an amusement by some minds too distinguished in serious pursuits to be 
liable to any accusation of vacancy. Yet it seems probable that the truest lover of horses 
would be of all men the least likely to devote himself passionately to the turf. What, to him, 
could be the pleasure of keeping animals to be trained and ridden by paid agents, and never 
to know their master? 

The influence of the turf upon the physical perfection of the horse has not been favourable 
to his beauty. The race-horse has lost the beauty of nature in one direction, as the prize-pig 
has departed from it in another. That which his forms express is not beauty, but: culture. 
You see at once that he is a highly artificial product, the creature of wealth and civilisation. 
Many people admire him for that, because there is an inextricable confusion in the popular 
mind between ideas of beauty and ideas of careful cultivation. The race-horse has the charms 
of a tail-coat, of a trained pear-tree, of all such superfine results of human ingenuity, but he 
has lost the glory of nature. Look at his straight neck, at the way he holds his head, at 
his eager, anxious eye, often irritable and vicious! Breeders for the turf have succeeded in 
substituting the straight line for the curve, as the dominant expressional line, a sure and 
scientific manner of eradicating the elements of beauty. No real artist would ever paint race- 
horses from choice. Good artists have occasionally painted them for money. The meagre 
limbs, straight lines, and shiny coat, have slight charms for an artist, who generally chooses 
either what is beautiful or what is picturesque, and the race-horse is neither picturesque nor 
beautiful. Imagine what would become of the frieze of the Parthenon if you substituted 
modern race-horses for those admirable little chargers the Athenian loved so well! They 
have the true hippic beauty: fine curves everywhere: if they are not servile copies of pure 
nature, it is only because they reach a still higher fidelity to the Divine idea. Yet there 
exists a type superior even to the noble horses of Phidias. In the heart of Nejed, where the 
long-pursed unbeliever comes not, blooms the flower of equine loveliness. Who that delights 
in horses would not envy Mr. Palgrave his sight of the stables of Feysul, the royal stables of 
Nejed? Ut rosa flos florum, so are those the stables of stables! The bold traveller, at his 
life’s hazard, saw with his bodily eyes what our painters see only in their dreams! 

‘Never,’ he wrote afterwards, ‘never had I seen or imagined so lovely a collection. Their 
stature was indeed somewhat low: I do not think that any came fully up to fifteen hands ; 
fourteen appeared to me about their average; but they were so exquisitely well-shaped, that 
want of greater size seemed hardly, if at all, a defect. Remarkably full in the haunches, with a 
shoulder of a slope so elegant as to make one, in the words of an Arab poet, “go raving mad 
about it;” a‘little, a very little saddle-backed, just the curve which indicates springiness without 
any weakness ; a head, broad above, and tapering down to a nose fine enough to verify the 
phrase of “ drinking from a pint-pot ”—did pint-pots exist in Nejed ; a most intelligent and yet 
a singularly gentle look, full eye, sharp, thorn-like little ear ; legs, fore and hind, that seemed as if 
made of hammered iron, so clean and yet so well twisted with sinew; a neat round hoof, just 
the requisite for hard ground ; the tail set on or rather thrown out at a perfect arch ; coats 
smooth, shining, and light ; the mane long, but not overgrown nor heavy ; and an air and step 
that seemed to say, “ Look at me, am I not pretty ?”—their appearance justified all reputation, 
all value, all poetry. The prevailing colour was chestnut or grey, a light bay, an iron colour ; 
white or black were less common; full bay, flea-bitten, or pie-bald, none. But if asked what are, 
after all, the specially distinctive points of the Nejdee horse, I should reply—the slope of the 
shoulder, the extreme cleanness of the shank, and the full-rounded haunch, though every other 
part, too, has a perfection and a harmony unwitnessed (at least by my eyes) anywhere else.’ 

Even the Arabs we see in Europe, however inferior to that purest breed of Nejed, are 
enough to make clear to us what the Arabian ideal is. That it is the central Divine conception 
of horse-beauty, I think no artist doubts, though artists often prefer other races from affection, 
or because their own art is more picturesque than beautiful. Veyrassat, for instance, who can 
etch cart-horses as nobody else can etch them, has never, I believe, cared to illustrate the more 
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graceful breeds that excite the enthusiasm of poets. So it has been with Rosa Bonheur, and the 
whole picturesque school generally; they take naturally to the cart-horse, whose massive 
grandeur satisfies them. Preferences of this kind, in the practice of artists, do not, however, 
prove anything against the supreme beauty of the Arab. The best painters always work more 
from sympathy and affection than from admiration, and they take as models, not what even they 
themselves consider most beautiful, but what will take its place best in the class of pictures that 
they paint. The truth is, that the Arab is much 00 beautiful to be admissible in the pictures of 
the rustic schools; he would spoil everything around him, he would be as much out of place as a 
Greek statue in a cottage interior. Even the Greek horses of Phidias are too noble to be ridden 
by cavaliers not endowed with the full beauty of the human body, beautiful strong arms to hold 
the restraining bridle, beautiful strong legs to press the charger’s sides! And how then shall you 
paint the daintily-exquisite Arab along with wooden-shod Normandy peasants, and fustian- 
breeched Yorkshire grooms? Where shall we find a rider worthy of him? Not the mean- 
looking modern Sultan, going cloaked to the Mosque on a Friday; not even the white-robed 
Emir, ringed by a host of spears! Far in the distance of the past rises the one romantic figure 
worthy to mount the perfect Arab. Rich in jewelled caparison, the faultless horse awaits him ! 
The saddle is empty as yet, and its diamonds flash in the torchlight, but the little sharp ears are 
listening, they have detected the step of the master! There is a movement in far corridors, the 
golden gates are open. Like a stream that glitters in moonlight, the court-descends the stair ! 
The master sits in the saddle, the proud steed steps along the street ; all men are prostrate before 


the Caliph. 
* Sole star of all that place and time 
I see him—in his golden prime, 
The good Haroun Alraschid !’ 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE FRAME OF MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S TEMPLE PICTURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written to complain of a passage in the article on Picture-Frames (in our 

November number), in which allusion was made to the frame of the celebrated Temple picture. Our 
correspondent observes that, except in the case of a known rascal, the very contrary of Hunt, I have no right to 
impute mean and unworthy motives. I can only answer that Mr. Holman Hunt is a man whom I have never 
suspected of mean and unworthy motives, and that the passage in my article has been very widely misinterpreted. 
I believed, and do still believe, that in designing the frame of the Temple picture, Mr. Hunt had in view a pre- 
calculated effect on the public mind ; the frame was made to be publicly exhibited, and to sustain the very 
original character of the picture. If the ivory were costly (though it may have been less costly than rumour 
affirmed), and if Mr. Hunt had chosen to employ it in part for its very costliness, he would have been acting from 
one of the most innocent and blameless, as well as one of the most ancient, of human feelings,—the desire to 
surround things which are precious as art by that which is precious as material. In that spirit, the owners of 
valuable manuscripts in the Middle Ages had them bound in ivory and silver, nay, even sometimes in plates of 
pure gold, set with jewels. In the same spirit, architects like to employ the most valuable woods and marbles. 
All this is perfectly innocent ; to me it seems artistically right also, and I would, from choice, always surround a 
work of art by the more precious of two materials, if both suited it equally well. 

With reference to the peculiarity of Mr. Hunt’s frame, I may observe that it was strikingly peculiar, and that 
if it had not been made to attract attention the ornaments would not have been charged with meaning. But in 
this, also, I see no kind of moral wrong. All fine art is designed to have a pre-calculated effect on the public 
mind, and I do not see how a pre-calculation of that effect, which all men admit to be legitimate in pictures, 
should become wrong in the invention of a frame. What I said on the subject in the article on picture-frames 
was intended only to establish the distinction between what may have been done to help the Temple picture in the 
way of simple pictorial effect, and what may have been done to help it in the way of sustaining its originality by 
equal originality in the design of the frame, and to sustain the idea of its preciousness by employing a precious 
material for the margin. I pointed out this distinction, because I think it evident (and several artists of great 
experience agree with me) that the frame in question was not, on the whole, of a kind that best helps the purely 
artistic or pictorial effect of a painting. I am, however, so far from blaming Hunt for this, that with reference to 
the Temple picture I do not practically disagree with him. Ifthe picture belonged to me I would keep it in the 
frame he designed, and be glad that he had designed it so, because the picture has qualities of a kind so strikingly 
original that it is well to have a frame entirely in keeping ; which a frame by Bourdon, for instance, would not be. 
I feel, in truth, great sympathy with Mr. Hunt’s care about these accessories, and have myself in other matters 
done very much the same thing. P, G. H. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 





-IIL—FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN. 


Twickenham. Church. 


HAVE already said so much about Mr. Haden’s etchings in other publi- 
cations, and -have- seen so little reason to change my mind about them 
since, that this « note - must be rather a condensation or repetition of what 

has been published - before, than a record of new observations. A critic has 
affirmed that ‘Mr. ‘Haden -was to- me what Turner was to Mr. Ruskin; but this, 
like most comparisons of. its class, was clumsily inexact. I have never praised 
Mr. Haden for: universality ; - “bit; on the contrary, for having recognised certain 
limitations, and kept easily and happily within them. There is never any strain-in 
his work, and ‘this is on€ great-reason for its uncommon charm. The public recog- 
nised that charm. ‘at the. beginning quite as heartily as I did; but the public, it is 
probable, would: ‘scarcely. perceive: the. technical qualities as they were perceived by 
workmen in the: same <craft: 

‘Not arduously. but. Jovirigly’ ‘the true etcher pursues the evanescent spirit of 

the scene. ‘Not arduously: ‘but lovingly.’ These words are Mr. Haden’s own, and 


they are the key to all his work.’ ‘Amateur i in the truest, highest, strictest, and best 


sense, his love .of nature and his love of art have led to a singularly interesting 

performance. W ork. of. this kind is exceedingly | easy to criticise. A clever pro- 
fessional landscape- painter once began pulling it to pieces in my presence, by pointing 
out that in nature sucha ‘building would have been darker than the sky, whereas both 
were equally represented-by white: paper—that the plants in the foreground were 
insufficiently studied—that- such a shadow was paler than’ it ought to have been, and 
such another patch of black quite impossible in a middle distance—that a line which 
should have been vertical leaned to thé left, and another which should have been 
straight was crooked. All these things ‘do not need to be said, because they are 
visible at the first glance to people ‘of the most moderate critical accomplishment. 
What would criticism of that kind lead to,. if any good etcher could be timid enough 
to listen to it? It. would lead directly to. the. most laborious tone-engraving,. and 
utterly deprive the etcher of. that free ‘play. of feeling and intelligence which is the 
peculiar virtue of his art. Nothing pleases*me better in Mr. Haden than the cool 
way in which he ignores that arrogant ‘scientific criticism which is the silliest and 
stupidest of all. From the beginning he seems never to have accorded it one 
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thought, or one moment of hesitation. There is always just as much scientific 
accuracy in his work as is needed for the expression of his feeling, and that is 
enough. 

The chief technical qualities of Mr. Haden’s work are, first, the right selection 
of the line, and secondly, the vitality of its modulation. In this plate, for example, 
observe in the foreground the curves that indicate the smooth swell of the water, 
and how they die gradually to the left. Follow, too, the lines in the church-tower, 
and see how full of thought and variety they are. 

This plate was etched from nature in the acid bath in one sitting, the variety 
of blackness in the lines being obtained by drawing them earlier or later according 
to the depth intended. 

P. G. HaMERTON. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 181rx CENTURY. 
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II. ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721). 


DIEU, then, Olympian personages, august synod, stately dignitaries of the battle-field, 

the council-chamber, the King’s bed-chamber! adieu, Rer christianissime, invictissime, 

with all thy satellites in obeisance! adieu the quintessential ceremony, the seignorial port, 
the majestic condescension of courtesy! adieu, heroic shapes with your flying scarves and 
torrent periwigs! adieu the cascade of velvet and ermine, the gleaming cuirass, the falls 
and fringes of lace, the warrior’s gauntlet, and baton extended towards the field of fame! 
A new era has begun, with new tricks of costume and bearing,—an era of undress if not 
of nature, of a gayer and easier masquerade. Courtly pencils, long wielded in learned 
commemoration of all that magnificence, have now to practise a lighter stroke, to copy 
countenances less sublime, and dip themselves in hues of dalliance. A Rigaud, a Largilliére, 
these, as we have seen, cannot but undergo and reflect, more or less, the change coming 
over the spirit of their time. Rigaud and Largilli¢re paint the portraits of three generations 
of their countrymen—artificial generations all three, in which featurés assume their expression 
from fashion, and deportment is dictated by mode. Not a single pair of lips, in all that 
succession of faces, which courtly habit has not trained into one mould of affectation or 
another ; but the affectations of their earliest and of their latest sitters, the expressions on which 
fashion bids these artists lay emphasis at first and at last, are very different. In their earliest 
work the smile is wreathed for pomp, superb martial or urbane ceremony, the polite blending 
of courtiership with disdain; in their latest it is perked in mere sprightly animation, light 
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or dissolute complacency, nothing more constrained than a gallant’s smirk of deferential 
conceit, in days when gallantry on one part is not more the rule of manners than sur- 
render on the other. 

For the study of social ideals, if it were for that alone, there is nothing more instruc- 
tive and entertaining than to follow the French taste in portrait from the grand siécle down, 
with the modifications which we have already traced, and the others which belong to the 
furore created by the Venetian Rosalba’s work in pastel (during the hightide of Rigaud’s 
renown), and the subsequent long popularity (dating from the very year of his. death) of 
Latour’s masterly productions in the same perishable medium. 

But that study lies off our present track. And long before the end of Rigaud there had 
arisen—there had shone and prematurely sunk again—a brilliant talent to embody the dream, 
the caprice, the predilection of the new era with all the vividness and happy fecundity of a 
born poet. If, for want of a sufficiently striking figure in Jouvenet, in La Fosse, in Le 
Moine, in De Troy, we fixed on a portrait-painter rather than a subject-painter to illustrate 
the transition of French art, from the majesty of Louis XIV. and the seventeenth century to the 
gaiety of Louis XV. and the eighteenth, the new era, once fairly launched, saves us promptly 
enough from any such difficulty of choice. Its art springs full-grown from the genius of Watteau ; 
the inimitable Watteau is at once author and perfecter of the new invention. No stupendous 
academical ‘machines’ for cupola or tribune now, no multitudinous mythologies, apotheoses, 
sanctities, triumphs and magnanimities of the Great King; but tiny canvases radiant with 
fantastic colour, but pastorals and masquerades two feet square, the fairyland of a lady’s 
dream, airy vistas of summer forest with here a half-hidden fountain and there a Pan half 
overgrown, shadowed lakes or terraced lodges seen down distances of blue and rosy haze, a 
towering of feathered verdure above lawns of cool retreat, an air alive with cooings of 
sentiment, whisperings of enamoured idleness, the twangling of guitar and bandolin. 
Ceremony to the winds! marquis and marquise, released from the dreary ordinances of the 
old court, come to loll and saunter in tender couples amid these enchanted shades, a veritable 
paradise realised for them, a festival of gay dresses and shepherd pastime, light music and © 
soft speeches and flattering looks, such as their thoughts cannot go beyond—a festival of 
pleasure without passion, and indulgence without a to-morrow. Satin of easy cut trails from 
fair shoulders in a hundred little folds, a hundred points and passages of shifting light ; there 
is the last refinement of sprightly coquetry, grace, dexterous haphazard of gesture, provocation 
of rosebud smiles and tossing of baby heads in dainty dialogue. Pretty fingers flirt daintily 
with fans, high-heeled little feet peep from beneath the petticoat margin, the hair is drawn simply 
up from the most bewitching of necks ; the pretty neck, the pretty profile, slants and shifts this 
way or that in the gay consciousness of fascination, the happy lover looks on and prattles 
adoringly. Delightful gardens, villages, pleasure-grounds of romance! ribboned wedding- 
feasts and silken picnic-parties—short cloaks cast cavalierly over a gallant’s elbow, shimmer 
of satin from a lady’s head to foot—murmuring spring-time and languorous summer, flowers 
and zephyrs, songs and solace—the fancy of France making her own the lightest and latest 
laughing fancies of Italy, to create this new paradise of artful and entrancing gaiety. For the 
French comedy, the Italian comedy, are both called in to supply figures for this sunny stage ; 
the whole troop of each is brought on, together or in rivalry, or in groups of two and three; 
it is no longer marquis and marquise, it is Gilles and Pierrot and Colombine, it is Scapin and 
the Doctor, it is Arlecchino and Scaramuccia and Tartaglia, who come nimbly performing, 
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intriguing, serenading, a mimic traditional microcosm of life and manners, whose quirps of look 
and gesture this cunning draughtsman catches and touches with the happiest art and insight. It 
is a pair of contrasting pendants, L’Amour au thédtre francais, and L’ Amour au théétre italien ; 
the French company plays at bow and arrow, sings, dances, drinks, and enjoys itself in open 
day, the Italian company is drawn up at night-time for a moonlight serenade ; it is the Partie 
quarrée, it is the Sérénade Italienne, the Fétes Vénitiennes, Arlequin amoureux, Arlequin jaloux, 
the Accord Parfait, the Amusements Champétres, the Amour paisible, the Plaisir pastoral, 
the Entretiens bddines, the Agréments de l’Eté, the Bosquet de Bacchus, the Voyage de Cythere, 
and so on through all the gamut of festival fancies and devices of joyous levity. 

It is strange to think of the creator of this magic world, the author of these glittering 
caprices, as a sombre and restless personage, depressed with ill-health, dissatisfied with his 
work and everything else, reserved and brusque in manners, a sardonic spectator of society, 
leading a life of almost austere integrity in the intimacy of a few friends, and dying at last 
of consumption in the arms of one of them at the age of thirty-seven. Antoine Watteau 
(Wateau or Vateau are quite as common contemporary spellings) was born at Valenciennes, 
on the border-land of France and Flanders, on the roth of October, 1684. He was the son 
of a master-carpenter and roofer, who looked with no favour upon the artistic propensities 
of the boy, but consented to put him for a time under a painter of the town (of small 
repute probably, inasmuch as his work is said to have been charged by the ell), withdrew 
him soon, however, from this apprenticeship to that of the paternal trade. Young Watteau, 
rebelling, pushes his own way to Paris, and gets engaged at one of the picture-shops of the 
ancient Pont Notre Dame, where pupils (at three livres a-week, besides a basin of broth 
a-day) are employed in daubing for the country market small copies of saints and virgins, 
Dutch taverns and parlours. Here he proves of an exemplary industry, and does things 
clever enough to attract the notice of Gillot, an established master in the walk of opera 
decorations and liberal Bacchanalian procession-pieces. Gillot takes him for a pupil; he 
makes rapid progress, but soon breaks with his master, or the master with him (why, was 
always uncertain); and finds his next, and last, teacher in the person of Claude Audran, 
an artist officially resident at the Palace of the Luxembourg, and distinguished as a designer 
of ornaments and grotesques. The vivid colouring of Rubens, the natural untrimmed luxuri- 
ance of the Luxembourg garden and its stately trees, are Watteau’s study and inspiration 
during these years. He makes himself extremely useful to his master, but grows ambitious 
to set up for himself; sells his first picture—a halt of soldiers upon the march, the glittering 
indiscipline and carnival disarray of the careless cavalcades of Marsin or La Feuillade ;— 
flits off with the proceeds, according to that fidget of locomotion which never leaves him, 
on a visit to his native town ; returns; competes for the prize of Rome at the Paris Academy ; 
gets the second prize in his twenty-fifth year, but is not chosen to be sent to Rome. He 
works for three years more with incessant industry, still with the ambition of making the 
Italian journey. In 1712, when he adopts a device for bringing his work under the notice 
of the great men in fresh support of his claims, suddenly and generously his genius is 
acclaimed ; M. de La Fosse leads off the chorus of praise; they tell him he has no need 
of Italy, that he does not know his own attainments, and they are quite ready without 
more ado to accept him as a member of the academic body. He is elected accordingly ; 
but, in his capricious way, takes five years longer to complete the diploma work required 
for deposit on admission—the great Embarquement de Cythére which is now in the Louvre. 
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Watteau is thus a made man at twenty-eight, becomes recognised Peintre des Fétes 
Galantes to society, and popular with a widening public through the medium of engraving. 
For the rest of his life, and after his death, everything that had come from his easel is multiplied 
and circulated by the congenial talents of Cochin, Scotin, Tardieu, Laurent Cars, Baron, 
Benoist Andran, Surugues, and other dexterous hands; and for one painting which is 
now-a-days known of this rare master (what can have become of them all?) you find the 
engravings of a dozen others, published and sold with a Latin translation of their titles— 
‘Oblectationes éstivae,’ ‘ Histriones Italici,’ and the like—for the benefit of an extensive 
European public. He had fast friends, who kept him in their houses as long as his changeful 
humour would suffer him to stay; first, the great collector Crozat, in whose museum of treasures 
he gained almost as much knowledge of Italy and the antique as he would have gained by 
travel; next Vleughels, director of the Academy of Rome. With both of these he lived for 
some time: from both he impatiently went away ; took first one lodging and then another, was 
moody, valetudinarian, discontented, but yet of a character to win and keep the affectionate 
esteem of other friends than these—of Caylus, the second great amateur, collector, art-patron 
of the century, of Henin, of Gersaint, and of a M. Julienne who lived to do him, and us, the 
precious service of giving to the world after the master’s death two volumes of engravings from 
his drawings. He was very little greedy of gain—gave two of his choicest little caprices of 
painting to a wig-maker, as payment in kind for a wig which had no special merit (says the 
biographer*) but with which he chose to be enchanted ; very little tolerant of importunity or 
impertinence—there is a story of his having quietly scraped out one of his pictures which its 
possessor brought to him to suggest some alteration or other ; very diligent, in spite of ill-health 
and perpetual change of quarters; drawing continually and indefatigably from nature, jotting 
down every accident of gesture or expression in his sitters, and dressing them for his studies 
in his favourite comedy suits; when he wanted to make a picture, selecting this or that incident 
or adjustment from his sketch-book, and framing it in its background of Luxembourg forest- 
growth. His fever of change, the growing trouble of his lungs, induced him to follow some 
quack’s hint or some impulse of his own, and try a journey to England. Perhaps there was some- 
thing of professional ambition in it, and a thought of the patronage which the decorative painters 
Chéron and La Fosse, and the painter of field-sports, Desportes, had found among us; at any 
rate he came in 1719, was liked and bought, but got no good to his health, vented his dis- 
appointment in a sarcastic design or two against the doctors, and came home after about a 
year. A friend offered him a home at Nogent near Vincennes, in the beautiful environs of 
Paris; he went there, talked of trying once more (a remedy then often prescribed i extremis) 
the air of his native Valenciennes ; was struck down on the eve of starting, and died on the 
18th of July, 1721. 

Look at the ‘Embarcation for Cythera’ in its place, among the colder canvases of the 


* For a long time the particulars of Watteau’s life were very meagrely known, from M. Julienne’s notice at 
the head of his book of engraved drawings, from a not very friendly page in the Adecedario of Mariette, and 
from some remarks of Gersaint in a sale-catalogue of the last century. A life written by Caylus, and read in the 
year 1748 before the Academy of Painting, had been lost; until the other year, most fortunately, the lost MS. 
volume of Transactions containing this fell into the very hands most qualified to do it justice —those of MM. Jules 
and Edm. de Goncourt. The works of these gentlemen (one of the brothers is unfortunately lately dead), and 
especially the somewhat inaccessible series de /’Art du dix-huitidme sidcle, are indispensable to every student 
of the subject,—unique, in a certain sense, as masterpieces both of research and appreciation, to which the 
present writer cannot too much acknowledge his indebtedness. 
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French school at the Louvre, how it glows with laughing colour and harmony. An enchanted 
lake, the sunny peaks and terraces of an enchanted island, a world of misty golden light and 
blue transparent shadow. A toy ship, manned at poop and prow by a naked Adonis of a 
mariner ; the pilgrims of Love leaving their summer pastime, wending in pairs down the slope of 
the hither shore to go aboard, and bending each to each in tender dialogue ; leaving one pouting 
sans-culotte Cupid sitting on his bow and arrows on the knoll from which they move, following the 
invitation of a rosy aerial cloud of others, incarnate prettinesses who flit and gambol between 
lake and sky above the ship. The pairs coo and whisper; one lady seems to bridle in coy 
refusal of the offer of her swain to lift her on board, another inquires with trepidation the dangers 
of the voyage, others merely prattle as they walk, one near us holds out her hands to be raised 
from the grassy seat she has not yet left, another has not made up her mind to go, and listens 
to the kneeling entreaty of an enamoured companion. This was Watteau’s long-delayed 
reception-picture. With the exception of four decorative Seasons done for a ceiling, in a manner 
not very characteristically his own, it is thought to be the largest piece he ever painted, as well 
as the finest—the flower of his art, his masterpiece. And in truth it is touched with a pencil of 
light, is glittering with gay expression and fanciful artifices of pleasure, dexterous and delicate if 
anything ever was. In the whirligig of time, when that light age of the Pretty had passed 
away, when the storm of the Revolution had brought with it new aims, new codes, new creeds in 
art, and the classic law of David and his school had condemned and cast down the enshrined 
favourites of the earlier fashion, it came about that Watteau was forgotten and despised, he and 
his train; that no one cared to possess or acknowledge him, and that this very picture, his 
brightest and inmost ideal of festival gallantry, was kicked about in the neglect of a working- 
room in the School of Fine Arts, where the students of the high antique made a sport of pelting 
it with bread pellets. So low had sunk the reputation of the art of the Regency and Louis XV. 
And now the pendulum has swung again; within the last thirty years a modern school of 
Parisian criticism, intensely sensitive to the savour of their especial qualities, has brought the 
inventions of the ‘Little Masters’ into higher repute than ever, has appreciated them with 
much their own mood of minute analytic voluptuousness, has collected, rehabilitated them 
with sympathy, nay with ecstasy, as well as with research, has enthusiastically touched their 
qualities with the point of a style as nimble and incisive as Watteau’s pencil. Works of this 
school, in the new set of fashion, are now the most costly, or say rather the most priceless, 
of all that pass through the Paris Hétel des Ventes. 

The depreciation, the rehabilitation, have both been out of measure; but the excess 
of praise is the easier to put up with, inasmuch as it is better for posterity to make too 
much than too little of every product of a bygone spirit which has in it any quality of 
delight—which embodies the ideals of any moment of humanity with true and permanent 
skill. The skill and spirit of Watteau, the skill and spirit of even his second-rate. imitators, 
as Lancret and Pater, are things quite admirable and unique. And though his ideals are 
ideals of the opera and comedy, and the graces of his art are frivolous and trivial graces, 
not reaching to those deeper currents of delight within the imagination which are stirred 
before the images of the voluptuousness of another world, the voluptuousness of ancient 
Venice, yet a kind of human ideals they are, ideals of gaiety and of character, this jaunty 
finger-snapping ‘Indifferent’ of the Italian stage, in his silken jacket and hose, this stolid 
comic Pierrot with his suit of white and his guitar, these groups and troups of flirting people, 
children of elegant amusement and vivacious desire. Between a ‘Concert’ of Giorgione 
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and a ‘Concert’ of Watteau what a difference!—in the rich Venetian pastoral what solemn 
undertones, what an ennobling strain of melancholy, intense ulterior sadness, that haunting 
of the past and future not to be escaped in the midst of present delight, which constitutes 
within the delight a nobler soul of yearning, and charges all the colours of pleasure with the 
ardent shadows of passion. In the French, only the lightest pastime, the reckless desires of an 
hour, nothing that remembers yesterday or forebodes to-morrow, no sense of a shadow, all 
pleasure and no passion, flowers and flattering glitter, easy wooing and raillery ; the shallow 
exercise of alert perceptions, and experience of senses exquisitely appreciative of indulgence. 
But both have a right to their place in art. The Venetian nobility, poetry, intensity, for 
us; the Anacreontics of the French Regency for those who like them better; but do not let 
us deny to these the gay perfection of their execution, or refuse to acknowledge in Watteau 
a poet too, an inventor of enchantment. To be operatic and artificial, to despise and reject 
nature, is the common charge against Watteau and his school. But that is anything 
but fair. The ambitious disciples of the Italian decadence, the ambitious revivalists of 
the high antique under the Empire, did in great part despise nature and reject her; 
but it is the credit, nay, it is a glory, of the Little Masters of the intervening genera- 
tions that they in truth went back to nature and cultivated her. Their opera and comedy 
figures, their garden-groves and terraces and marble nymphs and fountains, were copied in 
the first instance with strenuous fidelity from the nature, the human life and scenery —grant 
that life and nature to begin with as artificial as you please—which they had about them. 
Watteau has this note of a great artist, that as a foundation for his poetry, his dream, 
his idealism, he lays a constant and minute study of nature; that in truth, like every 
great artist, he is at bottom, and beneath all superstructure of style or mannerism, 
profoundly a realist. His drawings are ample proof of this, if there were not also the 
express testimony of his contemporaries. We give a reproduction of four heads, two of 
them studies of a negro footboy or courier, the two others of a girl in a country hat, in 
his accurate, firm, spirited manner of drawing. They are taken from a sheet which is at 
the Louvre, and is a fair example of many dispersed among private or public collections, 
and of the whole collection engraved under the care of M. Julienne—a sheet upon which 
he has struck off, in red chalk touched with black, half-a-dozen different turns and attitudes 
of the same head, or one or two heads, with the utmost pluck as well as the utmost finesse 
of drawing, and above all, with an obvious extreme of care and solicitude in getting the attitude, 
the expression, he wants. Sometimes it is a dear child in a saucy hat who covers a page in 
full face or profile, looking up or down; sometimes a woman looking over her shoulder, 
from which the drapery falls in cunning folds; oftenest a female head of the favourite type 
of the time, stout, pretty, brilliant, with health and animation of a rather rustic type, 
nose a little turned up, round cheeks and chin, and a little air of effrontery sought in the 
drawing of the eyelashes and nostrils. Sometimes it is a miniature full-length of a comic 
actor; the gesture, the character pursued in every crease of the dress and down to the fingers’ 
ends; sometimes the head of one. Sometimes it is a study of the nude——a motive which 
you find afterwards turned to account in one of those half-hid pieces of sylvan sculpture, 
amorous shapes of marble, an informal mythology in which the spirit of the living actors is 
perpetuated among the scenes of their pastime; and in these cases Watteau can show a 
largeness, a style, a sense of certain nobilities of form proper to the higher schools, and 
which you would not have suspected in him had you not noticed signs to the same effect 
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beneath the complicated folds and expressive adjustment of some of his satins and robes of 
pastime (see particularly the little picture numbered 256 in the Lacaze Gallery of the 
Louvre). As a draughtsman, in one word, Watteau may claim the place of a master. Asa 
painter, he is a colourist full of seduction, gay and glowing, much given to a blending of 
the lighter tones into a sort of sunny dimness and mystery, excellent as an imitator of all 
sorts of shining stuffs, finding his secret rather in the shifting passage and confusion of colours 
than in their purity or cleanness (indeed his eulogist Caylus, and other critics and admirers, 
concur in finding fault with him for keeping his palette dirty), and treating his miniature 
subjects with a certain largeness of harmony and dexterous richness of touch which help to 
elevate their style. 

The vogue of Watteau’s manner and genius extended to his two most distinguished 
imitators, Pater and Lancret: both of whom produced a profusion of clever work only dis- 
" tinguishable from the master’s by its less subtlety and its colder, less enchanted and animated . 
spirit. Our object in these papers being to deal only with types and leaders, we need not 
concern ourselves with either of these disciples, except in so far as the amiable core of 
Watteau’s moody character is illustrated by his relations with Pater. The master and 
pupil had parted, it is not known why; and after the master’s return from England some 
point of generosity or self-reproach awoke in him, that he had not done all that he could 


or ought to have done for the pupil. So, at the time of his last fatigue and suffering, Watteau 


summons Pater to his studio at Nogent, and devotes the last of his dying stréngth in instruc- 
tions, kindly help, by way of repairing the neglect with which he charged himself. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


AMBITIOUS ART. 


HE difference between a trade and an art is that the trade has an attainable standard, 

and that the art has an unattainable ideal. The pursuit of this ideal is aspiration ; 

even emulation in the pursuit is hardly yet ambition. While the goal is in sight, it can 
hardly be forgotten in the heat of the race. Through all the series of painters who fill 
up the _interval between Cimabue and Raffaelle, there is a constant emulation in the 
struggle back from the technical archaism of Byzantine art to the freedom of nature 
and the grace of the antique; but even the self-conscious experimentalists and mannerists 
among them had a higher and a simpler motive than ambition. Even the tours de force of 
a Correggio are compatible not only with personal but with artistic modesty. Ambition 
can only be said to begin with Tintoret. When a consummate artist advertises that he is 
simply going to combine the excellences of two others, it is a confession that nature 
is exhausted, that in the only lines he can imagine the most perfect things he can 
imagine are already done. Henceforward the artist has nothing to desire from his 
art except the consciousness and the recognition of his own power, for all that its 
product could give him in the way of suggestion or achievement he already possesses 
in the past. Of course Tintoret did himself injustice; he had neither the colouring 
of Titian nor the drawing of Michelangelo, but in his pictures there is an overpowering 
rush of life which we find nowhere else. But, though he did injustice to himself, h: 
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did no injustice to his time. After him we find nothing but sours de force more or 
less vigorously executed, more or less skilfully disguised, the Caracci and their school 
straining after the ideal, Caravaggio and his school straining to be natural and forcible, 
while in both schools the satisfaction of the artist and of the public tends increasingly 
to become independent of any perfection in what is presented and conceived, while 
it concentrates itself wholly on the elegant perfection with which the subject is conceived, 
or the facile energy with which it is presented. At last both schools spent themselves, 
and with Carlo Dolce art has relapsed into a contented minister to a_ self-conscious, 
self-complacent pietism. In Francia mature piety puts on art which is almost mature; in 
Carlo Dolce art tries to put on piety because both are past maturity. 

The character and the note of ambitious art is impulse without object, faculty 
without vocation, a craving with nothing to correspond to it, ‘as when an hungry 
man dreameth, and behold he eateth, and the thirsty man, and behold he drinketh; 
but anon he waketh and it is nothing, and his soul hath appetite.’ This temper may 
arise at two stages of genuine artistic movement. It has been said that the ideal 
is unattainable; it moves before the artist in the sky; he follows as far as he can 
till he finds that if he will follow further the ground gives way under him. Ambition 
gets the dominion either when he goes over the brink in the ardour of pursuit, like 
Turner and Tintoret, or when he finds himself on the brink already, and runs about 
leaping up into the air as if he could reach the sky, or as if he expected somewhere 
to come to a ladder leading up into heaven. The value of the products of both kinds 
of ambition depends accurately upon the value of the school in which the impulse has 
been generated, whether the impulse be simply extravagant (in the purely etymological 
sense, the effort to do something beyond the limits of the doable), or posthumous, 
an effect which has survived its cause. Both are capable of at least a reflected beauty, 
a derivative nobleness ; the first, indeed, is capable of more. Even the second admits of 
a kind of progress. Technical discoveries can still be made when ideal discoveries are at 
an end; no one can doubt that in technical effects of light and shade, Caravaggio makes 
not exactly an advance upon all that has gone before, but an addition to it which it is 
well to have; nay, in some ideal qualities, in dramatic plausibility and completeness, 
if not in dramatic truth, the Caracci and Domenichino are beyond Raffaelle, however those 
Epigoni come short of their great ancestor. 

But ambitious art is, for the most part, independent of any great or true tradition. 
The art of Kaulbach and Cornelius did not present itself as the last term of a series which 
had already exhausted, or was already on the verge of exhausting, its own possibilities of 
legitimate idealism. It sprang up suddenly without preparation of any kind, like the 
buildings reared in a night by that sort of spirits which always ‘come when you do call 
for them,’ and are very much better left in the vasty deep — their natural habitation. 

Two young men, with opportunity for procuring a thorough artistic education, with a 
decided natural turn for drawing, with vast industry, and with immeasurable self-importance, 
decided that Germany ought to have a national art as universal and as learned as the poetry 
of Goethe (they were not too old to have taken warning by the second part of Faust), 
or as the criticism of Lessing, or as the philosophy of Hegel; an art which should express 
and interpret the history of the world. And they proceeded to create it in cold blood, to 
the great satisfaction of their countrymen, who have still to discover the important difference 
between educated intention and artistic inspiration. 

In Kaulbach and Cornelius ambitious art is seen at its best, though its subject is only 
a barren symbolism too narrow and mechanical to be worth the trouble of deciphering; 
there is real technical skill, of every kind but the delightful, at its service. To appreciate 
their merit we have only to turn to Barry, who also had high ideas of the mission of art 
as a teacher of the philosophy of history, while he wholly failed to convince even his 
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contemporaries that his philosophy of history was worth teaching, either by the medium of 
art or otherwise. The main difference between him and his German analogues was, that the 
conceit of his discovery made him too indolent to learn to draw, though there is a subordinate 
difference in his favour. Their delight is purely in their intellectual conception. He has a 
naive pleasure, which might have been trained into something really artistic, in getting rid 
of ugly eighteenth-century clothes, and swathing his figures in coloured sheets, which 
embody his idea of flowing drapery; he gloats over the pink lumps of brawn which 
do duty to his mind’s eye for glowing limbs. It is interesting, and suggestive, to compare 
the failure of Barry with the. qualified success of Fuseli and the unqualified success of West. 
The ambition of Barry is expressed in terms of an indolent parody of the antique; it shows 
itself as much in the haughty incompetence of his manner as in the empty grandiloquence 
of the matter of his protest against commonplace. In West there is no protest against 
commonplace at all: there is a sort of solemn, ecstatic irritability, in which the commonplace 
effervesces into the sublime, and the result is as elevating as gooseberry champagne. Naturally 
he is quite satisfied to treat every subject in the costume which seems historically appro- 
priate, and is quite prepared to persuade himself and his public that his conception of 
every subject is as fine as can be, while this complacency naturally favours a laborious 
simulation of completeness and refinement of execution. Fuseli’s imagination had to be set 
in motion by the help of a nightmare; but, though sluggish and incoherent, it existed for 
itself and for its own creations: it was not consecrated like West’s to the glorification of the 
respectability of the present, nor had it need to boast like Barry’s of its sulky fidelity to 
shallow reminiscences of the past. Fuseli, like West and Barry, was driven to produce, by 
a craving without an object; but their craving was half intellectual, and they could pay 
themselves by painting different kinds of sophisms. West’s sophisms took in the world 
because they flattered it; Barry’s repelled the world because he set his self-conceit against 
the world’s. Fuseli interested some, and piqued and stimulated many, by his constant 
efforts to embody a purely artistic ideal. The conception of energy haunted him: it was 
not awakened by anything that he saw in life; it was not presented by any tradition, or 
suggested by any creed, to his inner sight; he had nothing but the mere blind impulse, 
and he was always trying to invent situations in which he could see and show that to which 
the impulse tended; and, try as he would, he could find none in which his energy was 
other than spasmodic, and almost grotesque. 

If, upon one hand, Barry is an inferior anticipation of the painters of the Reformation 
and the Battle of the Huns, in another way he is a predecessor of Haydon. The pretension 
of Haydon did not rest upon his didactic intention, but upon his enthusiasm for high art. 
He had a clear and vehement perception of a truth that the fashionable painters and con- 


noisseurs of his day would have liked to forget that the heroic treatment of the human figure 


was something infinitely above portrait, and genre, and landscape. This conviction seemed to 
him individually the most interesting and important thing in the world, and he honestly devoted 
his life to exemplifying and enforcing it. His innate vulgarity of mind would always. have 
made him caricature his ideal. He would have thought that figures larger than life must be 
heroic, and that a subject in which every muscle of the body could be represented in a state 
of obtrusive activity must be sublime, even if he had not been too thick-sighted to make. out 
the real outlines of the Elgin marbles, that he lay all day on the floor to copy, or of the 
models that served to embody his preposterous conceptions. However, he is hardly to be 
blamed. .The profession of art-critic—which is so much easier and less exacting than the 
artist’s, while activity in it tells so much more—had not been invented in his day; if it 
had, he might have given full vent to all his fervour and plausibility; for it is to be 
remembered that though he failed in painting his pictures, this was the only draw- 
back to his success in advertising them. He might not only have done more than he did 
for the cause which he had at heart, he might have done positively much for it, and. all 
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the while have peaceably pursued some business which would have saved him from the 
despair which ended in suicide. 

Haydon’s vocation was to be an art missionary, his vanity and the absence of 
contemporary achievement turned him into an artist. Mengs in a happier time might have 
been an accomplished dilettante ; he became an actually celebrated painter, because with less 
fervour and honesty than Haydon he was in a position to choose his market, and posssessed a 
certain technical dexterity and a not unintelligent feeling for academical elegance. 

The eclecticism of Mengs, who is a sort of degenerate successor of the successors 
of the Caracci as they are degenerate successors of Raffaelle, points to what is’ perhaps 
the normal tendency of ambitious art, when the artist is not blinded’ by his ambition 
to the value and necessity of training and correctness. It is certainly a tendency which 
has very distinguished representatives. To say nothing of David and his school, who 
owed their reputation quite as much to their borrowed classicalism as to their theatrical 
motives, every succeeding exhibition shows more clearly that such a truly admirable 
painter as Mr. Leighton owes as much to his ambition as to his inspiration. He. 
tries one after another every kind of subject that is remotely beautiful, elaborately noble, 
the medieval picturesque, the classical picturesque, the domestic idyll, the classical 
idyll, the poetry of classical pathos, the poetry of religious history, because he has the 
appetite for beautiful and noble things and the training which can do justice to his 
impulse towards producing them, and all but take the place of the instinct for creating 
them. The extent of his legitimate success is a proof, if any were needed, that the products 
of ambitious art may have an ideal value even when the artist is not borne up by 
the subsiding pulses of a great tradition. And such success has a value beyond itself ; 
it serves to protect and encourage real inspiration if that should make its appearance; it 
keeps before the public a standard of something above costume, and furniture, and 
domestic episodes ; it keeps before the artist who has an ideal of his own a canon of elevation, 
of gracious completeness, of bright refinement, which may save him from the temptation 
to extravagance, which is likely to beset him in an uncongenial age. 

G. A. SIMCOx. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


eS 


VI.—ASSES. 


HE world-renowned City of Lyons has many glories,—the ever-renewed marriage of the 

Sadne and the Rhone, their departure together for the far Mediterranean, the Imperial 

street that Paris envies, the great ‘ Ascension’ of Perugino, the pilgrim-haunted heights whence 

our Lady of Fourviéres protects her faithful town, and looks beyond it across the vast and 

verdant plain to the snowy heights of Savoy. All these glories has Lyons, and rich fair 

women array themselves in her splendid tissues; those tissues that the sad-eyed weavers 

weave with delicate skilfullest fingers, till they are softer than English mosses, and brighter 
than tropic flowers. 

And for one thing more does Lyons claim our admiration and our gratitude. 

I speak not now of the arts which appeal to the eye only, but of an artistic product which, 
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though lovely indeed to the sight, is grateful to another sense also, and valuable for the 
sustenance of life. In section like dark-red marble dashed with white, it may be cut to 
an infinitesimal thinness, leaving a surface smoother than the finest veneers. In the mass 
it is closely wrapped in silvery foil, to guard against the influences of the air. In the sweetest 
associations of the memory the saucisson has its place. Weary after the morning’s march, 
the tourist takes it from his knapsack, and lays upon his bread those dainty discs which are 
its slices. The strength of his youth comes back to him, and the Alpine snows no longer 
seem inaccessible. At the stateliest Imperial banquet the saucisson is not disdained. At 
the pleasant picnic. by the shady river it is found in the welcome baskets. The angler has 
it in his bag, the shooter in his capacious, pocket, the canoist in his Lilliputian cabin of 
stores. O saucisson de Lyon, sad is the. moment when we cast the skinny remnant of thee 
into the stream’; but: the-little fishes congregate eagerly:to the banquet, and ask each other 
what noble animal has yielded his flesh for their feasting? : 

What animal? That which Topffer. appreciated, -atid Sterne lamented, and Cervantes 
gave to the immoftal -Sancho ; the animal whose:-image the art of painting perpetually 
reproduces. -In‘:the choicest galleriatyst -princes. you shall find him faithfully portrayed, and 
the wittiest and wisest’ of authors have learned? philosophy in his presence. No exhibition of 
pictures would be complete without his likeness, and the very cleverest of painters have found 
him an admirable. model. Even mathematicians have not forgotten him, for is there not a 
bridge in Euclid which bears his honoured name ? ' 

- It may seem a perverse way of beginning the present chapter to celebrate the excellence 
of the saucisson de Lyon, which although confessedly made of donkey, and raw donkey, is 
nevertheless, being dead, incapable of exemplifying the beauties of the asinine character, and 
the superiorities of the asinine intellect. Yet in this exordium I do but follow the practice 
of a most accomplished master of the literary art, whose articles are models of everything 
that is irreproachable in form. Sainte-Beuve acknowledged that in his criticisms he always 
began by saying what could be said favourably, and then proceeded to direct attention, very 
delicately and gradually, to those limitations, and even deficiencies, which necessarily accom- 
pany great qualities. Of the ass, when living, I could not conscientiously say much that is 
wholly favourable, but when he appears in the state of saucisson he may be praised without 
the slightest restriction. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, especially when they are good to eat. 
Whilst on this point I may add that during the siege of Paris, when the flesh of all animals 
went to the stewing-pans, and even the menageries were discussed gastronomically, the palm 
of excellence was awarded to the ass. He appeared on the tables of epicures, he figured in 
the ‘ additions’ at the ‘Gilded House,’ at the ‘Three Brothers.’ Is it not sad that he never 
knew the posthumous honours that awaited him? Ill-used and insulted during life, appreciated 
only after death, his fate resembled that of many other philosophers whom the world treated 
unkindly, and whose odour was thought to be sweetest when their voices were silenced for ever. 

It may seem presumptuous to utter a novel doctrine which must necessarily imply that 
all our forefathers have been mistaken, but it really does seem as if the whole human race 
had misunderstood the uses of the ass. His flesh*Was so compounded by the chemistry of 
nature as to be perfect food for man, but his: brain-was contrived with such bumps of obstinacy 
and resistance that he is the most vexatious of all our servants. He ought to be permitted 
to enjoy in peace that’ purely contemplative existence for which his character is adapted, and 
then, before his. fibre hardens. by. age; to -be. transferred, as painlessly as possible, to the cook. 
Everything in his behaviour’ points -.to this—his. resistance to commands, his resignation to 
suffering, ‘his love of quiet, his persistent objection to industry of all kinds. If Balaam’s ass 
spoke plainly, do not other asses speak plainly also, generation after generation, although 
their eloquence is wordless ? 

~+It.is popularly said-that. the ass is the poor man’s horse, and that Nature in her bounty has 
given him this useful and uncomplaining slave. Then the donkey is praised for his sobriety, for 
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his patience, for his strength, fortitude, courage, perseverance, and the rest. But is not the 
poor man’s horse supplied already by many hardy little races of ponies, which are as easily kept 
as asses, and much more easily managed? Surely the poor man has afflictions enough in the 
world without being condemned to suffer from the plaguiness of asinine perversity? Providence 
never compelled the human race to attempt the conquest of the donkey. Horses were pro- 
vided for us in the utmost possible variety, from the miniature Shetland to the gigantic English 
hunter ; but men had an idea that donkeys must be useful in some way, and they committed 
the fatal error of riding and driving, instead of cooking and eating them. 

The use of donkeys is almost as much a matter of fashion as the use of oxen in labour. In 
one country you find thousands of asses, and can hardly drive for half an hour on a main road 
without meeting a procession of them harnessed to light little carts or carriages ; in other neigh- 
bourhoods the donkey is nearly unknown. The old town of Beaune, in the Burgundy wine- 
district, is famous for the multitude of its donkeys, and the satirical spirit of neighbouring 
villages has called the land of Beaune & pays des dnes; with some reference, it is believed, 
to the human inhabitants also. On the other hand, there are regions where the absence of 
the quadruped would afford no opportunity for a sly sarcasm of this kind. Yet there are poor 
men everywhere. 

It happened to me a few years ago that a certain member of my household had an un- 
lucky fancy for a donkey, and as I was supposed to be a judge of horses it was unwarrantably 
inferred that I must be a judge of donkeys also. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
beyond anatomical resemblance there is so little in common between the two animals that a far 
more experienced horse-dealer than the author of these chapters might commit a fatal blunder 
in the acquisition of an ass. However, yielding to persuasion, I went to a certain fair where the 
asinine race was sure to be largely and worthily represented. In one corner of the great public 
square, under shady oriental plane-trees, I found about a hundred animals to choose from. There 
were neat little grey ones, scarcely bigger than a large mastiff ; there were ugly middle-sized ones 
of the colour of amadou; and there were handsome big ones of a rich dark brown, that a cardinal 
might have ridden in a procession. The little ones had a sharp look, and bestirred themselves 
when they were touched ; but it seemed impossible that their tiny meagre limbs should do any 
serious work. The middle-sized breed was too hideous, although one old woman used her 
utmost eloquence in behalf of an especially ill-favoured specimen of that breed, which was to be 
sold along with her foal. The point of her discourse was the advantage of hereditary succession. 
I have no doubt the old woman was a monarchist, for she used the well-known monarchical 
argument, that if the mature personage be not of much value, there is a successor growing up by 
his side on whom to fix our hopes. ‘You see, sir,’ she went on, ‘if you buy a donkey all by 
itself, when that one donkey fails you, where will you be? Reflect a little on the numerous 
accidents and dangers to which the life of an animal is ever exposed! He may be taken 
suddenly ill ; he may fall into a hole and break his leg; sooner or later he may become the 
victim of wasting disease, and there is always old age and decrepitude at the end! Against all 
these evils, this beautiful young foal in a great measure guarantees you. In purchasing both 
animals you provide not only for the present, but for the future also. L’anesse,— the scene 
occurred in France,— ‘1l’Anesse, c’est le présent ; mais l’4non, monsieur, c’est /’avenir !’ 

This last touch, however beautiful as a climax, was better suited to a Gallic than to an 
English audience. The previous eloquence had enthralled me, but the final blow, which 
was to have riveted my chains, shattered them and delivered me. And yet I might have 
done better to let myself be persuaded, and give heed to the counsels of the aged, even 
though not wholly disinterested. At a distance of twenty yards stood the noblest-looking 
donkey in the fair; a perfect painter’s model, tall as a Savoyard mule, with a superb texture, 
like the texture of some precious fur; and a deep beautiful colour, in which intense dark browns 
and purples played together—a colour unknown in horses, and which the horse, with all his 
superiorities, has never equalled. There was an artistic touch of scarlet ribbon about the 
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head, and purest white about the muzzle, to finish one of the prettiest pictures I ever beheld. 
Even the long ears were an ornament, and so soft and agreeable to the hand that it was a 
pleasure to caress them. 

According to what the vendor had to say the animal’s character was as lovely as his 
exterior. He was the sweetest-tempered, the most docile creature man ever possessed ; a child 
might play with him in the stable, a girl could harness and drive him. Would I come and 
see? I might see him in the stable ; I might drive him myself about the streets. I saw him 
in his stall, a little child came and played about his legs; the gentle creature regarded his infant 
friend with an eye as mild and benignant as it was beautiful. A little maiden came and 
harnessed him to a cart. I took the reins and drove about the streets. He was swifter than 
the flight of summer, swifter than the delights of youth! No cruel blows were needed, no 
whip, stick, goad, or other instrument inflicting pain. His only fault, if fault it were, was a 
certain eagerness, a too abundant energy. I became his happy owner, at the price of two 
hundred francs without harness. The harness, which was nearly new, I paid for extra, and 
at its full value. ’ + 

Still there were doubts, and if I had:known donkeys as well then as I do now, enlightened 
by a painful experience, one fact alone would have unsettled me. The sun shone in all his 
glory on the day when first we met, the roads were clean and hard, the air was fresh and 
dry. A donkey’s temper is closely connected with the barometer ; he is comparatively amiable 
and vivacious when the air is dry, but he subsides into sullen sluggishness under the influences 
of humidity. As to the state of the roads, he is delicate as a prettily-booted lady. Mud 
is his abomination ; he cannot endure to splash himself, and will not trot on muddy macadam 
till compelled by the cruelty of his driver. Therefore, to try a donkey with a view to 
purchase, it is wise to choose bad weather, for then you will see all his faults; but if, on the 
contrary, you desire to sell, exhibit him when the sun is bright and warm, the air clear, and 
the roads in the best possible order. It is much to be regretted that no rule of this kind 
has hitherto been discovered for men’s guidance in the choice of a wife. How greatly would 
the hazards of matrimony be reduced if young ladies would be good enough to display quite 
frankly their good and bad tempers according to the state of the weather! A prudent lover 
would then provide himself with a pocket barometer, and so arrange his visits as to study in turn 
all those varieties of disposition which at present he finds out later, when the clergyman has 
done his work. 

Just at first my purchase was greatly admired, and I felt proud of his size and beauty. 
He was as strong as a small horse, and certainly as gentle as any creature could be. But one 
day the baker, who had possessed a hundred donkeys in his time, and knew the animal too well 
to be deceived, beheld my paragon, and shook his head with mild compassionate smiles. ‘That 
donkey, sir,’ he observed, in the quiet tone of a master-critic, ‘that donkey is a handsome beast, 
and very large and strong, but his proper work is to draw a laden cart at a walking pace. He 
never was meant to trot : he may trot now and then a little, but never ina regular way. What 
you wanted was a little trotter, and the smaller they are the faster they go.’ 

We were not long in finding a suitable name for our asinine Adonis. The damp weather 
came and all his energy departed. He had the awkwardness of the elephant without his 
intelligence, the slowness of the ox without his perseverance. John Bunyan, in England, would 
have called him Mr. Go-to-sleep-on-his-legs ; we christened him Dortdebout. 

Dortdebout, or Dordebou in the abbreviated form, was a perfect model or type of a 
breed of donkeys which, as the baker said, are useful for drawing heavy loads, but not to 
be relied upon for trotting. He had no vice, éxcept a perfectly unconquerable obstinacy. He 
was neither irritable nor revengeful, and it seemed cruel to use him harshly, for he showed 
no trace of rancour. A:mild, meek creature, incapable of malice, he gazed at his persecutors 
with soft dark eyes, as if in simple wonder that men could be so relentless. After receiving a 
hundred blows he would make a feeble attempt at kicking, but this never went any fugther 
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than a perpendicular lifting of the hind-quarters, and a sudden switching of the tail. When in 
harness, and not fully convinced of the necessity for making the journey that lay before him, he 
always went straight to the ditch, as his safest place of refuge: but he did not lie down, as 
many of his brethren do, and he never broke a shaft or a strap. On a muddy road, and in a 
state of mental aversion from labour, his average rate of progression was a mile and a quarter 
per hour, exactly ; and in cold rainy weather it was his delight to keep his persecutors as long 
as possible exposed to the rigours of the season. Occasionally, however, as if to prove that his 
slowness arose from no constitutional infirmity, but was merely the effect of his own good 
pleasure, Dordebou would rival for miles together the swiftest trotters on the road. Nota 
horse in the whole neighbourhood could leave him behind, in fair trotting, when the spirit 
of emulation induced him to display his skill. He was an admirer of female loveliness, both 
in his own race and in horses, and whenever a carriage passed which was drawn by an 
animal of the gentle sex, Dordebou, however languid and tedious before, became suddenly 
inspired by an unshakable resolution to escort that carriage to the very end of its journey. 
It appeared on these occasions as if his feet, like those of Mercury, had been endowed with 
wings ; and had it only been possible, by some ingehious optical arrangement, to project the 
visionary image of a female donkey on the road immediately before him, ever advancing 
as he advanced, Dordebou would have astonished the world. Thus an artist, with the vision 
of the Ideal ever before him, surprises by the energy and rapidity of his career the. dull 
laggards to whom that ideal is invisible. But Dordebou, alas! resembled rather those inferior 
artists who have only occasional glimpses of the Beautiful, and who quickly subside into 
habitual inertia. 

It is several years since I had the honour of possessing Dordebou, but the man who bought 
him from me keeps him yet, and loves him. Dordebou is admirably suited for his present 
station in life. He draws a heavily-laden cart, and does not profess to be a trotter. His 
master walks by his side and encourages him with many blows. I meet the two sometimes 
and caress the creature’s soft long ears for the sake of auld lang syne. 

The next purchase I made was a tiny trotting phenomenon, about the height of a table. 
Harnessed to a very light carriage she was pretty enough to look at; and as for going, I never 
saw living creature go with such perfect goodwill. The impression she produced on the mind 
was exactly that of a toy locomotive, so we called her Loco. 

‘Dear little Loco, model of good temper and cheerful performance of duty, my heart softens 
to all thy race when I meditate on thy perfections! The animal knew no guile; it was in 
innocence like the lamb, in swiftness like the gazelle. Before a week was over Loco was a 
household pet. But so tiny a thing as she was could not, with all her goodwill, draw more 
than a very light weight. Her carriage was a toy, and if more than one person got into it 
she had to make painful efforts. Indeed it seemed absurd and wrong for a grown-up man 
to drive such a wee thing at all, and I never did so without conscious shame. The ostler 
at my accustomed inn is a strong, tall fellow, and every time he harnessed Loco it seemed 
like harnessing a sheep. Then the carriage was so very light that on one occasion it positively 
upset, like a crank canoe, merely because I sat rather too much on one side. On the other 
hand, although the best-tempered thing that could be, Loco was quite unfit to be driven by 
children, on account of her irrepressible ardour. So soon as she heard your foot on the 
carriage-step she set off at once, with a trot so rapid that her tiny legs went like semiquavers 
in a presto. We compared her to a toy locomotive, and the comparison would be still more 
accurate if we added, that when the steam was once turned on it was impossible to turn it 
off again. If you met an intricate crowd of carts, occupying (as they always awkwardly do) 
the whole breadth of the highway, Loco would not slacken her pace on that account, but 
dashed with you into the thick of them. Her theory of the division of labour was that her 
business was to go, and yours to find the passage; so that you were constantly in the position 
of a navigator in Arctic seas, impelled amongst icebergs by an impetuous wind, whose incessant 
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anxiety is to find an opening in time. Then if you wanted to stop to speak with any one, it was 
impossible. Nobody could stop Loco till she got to the stable-door. The two stable-doors, 
that at the inn and the other at home, were her two “rmini, and she knew no intermediate 
stations. 

After finding a new and good home for Loco my personal experience as a donkey-pro- 
prietor came to an end, and I have little desire to extend it. It is simply impossible to ride or 
drive the ass with comfort. It would be great presumption to decide about the character of an 
animal after studying two specimens only, but it has happened to me to make acquaintance with 
many others, and I have never yet seen the donkey which could be guided easily and safely 
through an intricate crowd of carriages or ona really dangerous road. The deficiency of the 
ass may be expressed in a single word ; it is deficiency of delicacy. You can guide a good horse 
as delicately as a sailing-boat ; when the skilful driver has an inch to spare he is perfectly at his 
ease, and he can twist in and out amongst the throng of vehicles when a momentary display of 
self-will in the animal would be the cause of an immediate accident. The ass appears to be 
incapable of any delicate discipline of this kind. He may be strong, swift, courageous, entirely 
free from any serious vice, but he is always in a greater or less degree unmanageable. When he 
is really vicious, that is another matter. There is no end to his inventions, for he is quite as 
intelligent as the horse, and a thousand times more indifferent to man’s opinion or man’s punish- 
ment. I have seen a donkey feign death so perfectly as to take in everybody but his master, 
who had been too often a spectator of that little comedy. Many asses are dangerous biters. It 
is probable that the idea of using the ass for service would scarcely have occurred to any modern 
nation if it had not come to us from the East. In hot sunshine the ass is at his best, and in the 
dry atmosphere of Palestine or Egypt he may display a permanent activity. Besides, in those 
countries he has the immense advantage of possessing a foil to set off such merits as are really 
his. People who are accustomed to the camel, the most stupid of domesticated brutes, may 
admire the ass by contrast, as Sir Samuel Baker did. And there are races of Oriental asses far 
superior in elegance to ours, and superior perhaps in delicacy and docility. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
III.—ALPHONSE LEGROS. 
A ged Spaniard. 
[ore is a current notion amongst painters and engravers that the art 





of etching is quite free from technical rules, so that objection cannot 

be taken on technical grounds to this or that method of work. In a 
valuable treatise on engraving, written for the profession, it is said quite frankly 
that in painters’ etching there is no rule but the caprice of the artist. 

Yet although in the fine arts it is better to suffer from the absence of all 
tradition than from the stringency of bad and foolish traditions, and although etching 
has certainly on the whole rather gained than lost by the paucity and feeble 
authority of such traditions as it has, there is, nevertheless, a distinction between 
good and bad technical work in etching. It is clear that if you set about shading 
a gradation, and if your gradation is interrupted by blotches that you did not 
intend to put there, your technical execution is bad, whatever the art you employ. 
Again, in any kind of engraving, if your hand is not sure enough to keep lines 
strictly to their duty, if it lets them run together when they ought to be kept 
separate, and leaves awkward white specks and vacancies where they are not 
wanted, it is clear that you are not a master of the craft. M. Alphonse Legros 
has always been an interesting artist, because he has always put a remarkable 
amount of human interest into his figures; and if it ‘were possible to separate 
technical accomplishment in fine art from power of mental conception, M. Legros 
would have been long since a great etcher. Some of his earlier plates, however, 
were executed with an indifference to technical matters resembling the indifference 
of a poet to the shapes of his letters, which is not safe in etching, where the manu- 
script itself is published, and this retarded in some quarters the recognition which 
the sincerity and sympathy of the artist, deserved. Yet this independence of 
executive tradition is not now to be regretted, for it led to an original execution of 
excellent quality in its own way, of which the plate before us is an example. This 
is really first-rate work, considered as etching, merely. The execution of this 
head would do credit to the most accomplished men of past time, and it may 
be doubted whether any living master, except Flameng,.could quite equal it in 
its own way. There is a current prejudice, that although etching can mark an 
outline, it cannot express the modelling of a face. A sufficient answer to this 
prejudice is a reference to the face of Rembrandt in Flameng’s plate, and the 
face of this old Spaniard here. There is more modelling in either of them than 
is to be found commonly in the most popular kinds of art. 

So much, and enough, about: technical matters. Now let us yield ourselves 
unreservedly to the influence of the poet who has etched his’ conception in copper, 
as another might have embodied it in thoughtful and affecting verse. For me 
this old man’s face has a lasting fascination. In the late evening of his life he 


prays in saddened peace. Grave he is and serious, yet not miserable, not desolate. - 


He has reached those quiet confines where earthly cares have ceased to agitate. 
What to him is the tumult of the outer world, as he sits in silent prayer, and 


the beads drop one by one? 
P. G. HaAmeErToN. 
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FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 181» CENTURY. 
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III.—FRANCOIS BOUCHER (1703-1770). 


HEN Mons. Julienne, the most affectionate admirer 
and patron of Watteau, was looking about after his 
friend’s death for able hands to be employed on that 
rare commemorative series of engraved drawings, of 
which we spoke in our last number, one of those upon 
whom his choice fell was a pupil of nineteen in an 
engraving establishment—or manufactory, for such as 
it was—held by the elder Cars, father of a subse- 
quently celebrated master of the burin, Laurent Cars. 
And this commission, bringing the young Francois 
Boucher into association with Silyestre, with Trémo- 
ligre, and made reputations like those of Caylus the 
great and indefatigable amateur, and the elder Cochin, 
gives us about the earliest recognisable work which 
we possess from his hand. Boucher had been born in Paris on the 29th of September, 
1703, and up to the time of which I speak his artistic education and employment had been, 
first, as is most likely, in the studio of his own father (about whom accounts differ, but the 
most trustworthy represents him as a painter of little fame); next, certainly, in that of 
Francois Lemoine. Of him we have already made mention as an admired classical and 
decorative painter of the softening or transition type, a brilliant enough fasticheur after 
Correggio and the Venetians; his richest and most attractive picture, a large ‘Hercules and 
Omphale,’ has lately passed into the gallery of the Louvre, with the rest of the famous col- 
lection of Monsieur Louis Lacaze. Boucher did not study long with Lemoine—only three 
months, according to his own subsequent story—yet long enough for the pupil to surprise 
the master into an emphatic augury of his future success, with a picture of Susannah painted 
in his eighteenth year. About this time the youth had begun to earn his living by work 
turned out in profusion for the printsellers and booksellers according to the demands of 
contemporary taste (for the great age of these things, the insatiate eighteenth-century mania 
for vignettes and illustrations, had just set’ in)—religious and emblematic designs to be handed 
over to the cutter for execution according to the roughest routine of popular art. This 
practice it was that brought him into contact with Cars, and got him employed to supply the 
staff of that master with designs for allegorical vignettes and tail-pieces, attributes, trophies, 
wreaths, and scutcheons. 

His etchings after Watteau, done for M. Julienne’s publication at a fee of twenty-four livres 
a-day, show the readiest skill and most facile freedom already his, a cleverness and maturity 
‘beyond his age. But I should hesitate to assent to the opinion of MM. de Goncourt (though 
there are none better qualified to judge) that his share in the work is perceptibly better 
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- done, and with more spirit and fidelity, than the shares of his coadjutors. I should rather 


say that the infinitely accurate and precise touch of Watteau, the fundamentally patient 
draughtsmanship without which the utmost of his sparkle, grace, and brilliant perception 
would be of small account, the subtle and refined expressiveness which gives his drawing 
its high style, are seriously impaired in the transcriptions of the young Boucher, and that 
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the two volumes of Julienne contain fac-similes by other etchers, Basan, Cochin, and especially 
Caylus, which come a good deal nearer to these particular subtleties.* The touch of 
Boucher is gay, facile, confident, but it is comparatively loose and fluffy, it rambles, and 
wants the note of style, it shows a hand of which the industry, however enormous, will 
always be the industry of prodigality and not of pains. The frontispiece published with 
vol. ii. of the collection is of his doing, and displays characteristically the faults of his talent. 
It is an allegorical triumph or coronation of Watteau—an obelisk in the background, 
an oval portrait of the master leaning against some monumental structure in the midst, 
a Fame with fluffy wings coming down from heaven to blow a trumpet above the portrait, 
genii and emblematical ladies wreathing it with oak, an antique or two littered in the fore- 
ground, and the master’s easel, with a well-known fragment of his composition at which he has 
been at work, thrown down before us,—a poor and nerveless invention enough, and loosely 
executed in a low style. 

The young Boucher was not so much taken up with his engraving but that he found 
time to paint too; and it was now, in his twentieth year, that he won the first prize of the 
Academy of Painting with a picture of Joachim delivered by Evilmerodach. This ensures 
him three years of lodging, sustenance, and instruction at the costs of the Academy; after 
that he goes for a while to Rome. The nature and duration of his Italian studies are 
differently related; but it is certain that they made no lasting mark on his talent, which 
remains absolutely French and emphatically individual as we shall see. After his return 
his name only makes its way by degrees; it is some years before France, and in obedience 
to France the world, recognises in him the born exponent of his age’s fashionable delights 
and luxurious ideals, the talent born at once to amuse and embody, to stimulate and 
satiate, to dazzle and reflect in a thousand lavish modes, the artistic sensibility or sensuality 
of that corrupt and brilliant age of Louis XV.—that glittering, graceful, graceless world— 
that memorable and magnificent decadence, which was decadence and culmination in one, ot 
French monarchy and monarchical society. The first patron that we hear of for his deco- 
rative inventions of nymphs and pastorals, his light studio nudities with mythological titles, 
is a marble-carver named Dorbay, the next an amateur of higher rank, the Baron Thiers. 
He is accepted for the Academy at twenty-eight; and is just turned of thirty, and married, 
though his habits are anything but domestic, to a pretty Mdlle. Buseau—who bye-and-bye 
learned to help her husband with his work, and to copy his compositions skilfully in 
miniature—when he is formally received a member on the presentation of his picture of 
‘Rinaldo and Armida’ (now in the Louvre). For a long time, since the troubles of the 
opening century (1704-1737), the regular exhibitions of the French painters had been 
stopped; at the date of their resumption the talent of Boucher was ripe; the age of 
Louis XV. was in full swing, and here was a style precisely suited to its taste; from 1737, 
in the Salons for the next thirty years, it is a diversified and yet monotonous series, 
perpetually recurring and perpetually admired, of pastoral masquerades, births of Venus, 
pastimes of Diana and her nymphs, undraped allegories of the Seasons, immense, profuse, 
voluptuous emblematic compositions of Sunset and Sunrise ; ‘Vulcan at the Forge,’ ‘Cephalus 
and Aurora ;’ Eloquence, Astronomy, and a hundred other personifications with their attri- 
butes ; wreaths of tumbling mythological babies, Powers enthroned amid the blue, and clouds 
Love-bestridden ; or again, opera rusticities, landscapes steeped in azure haze, and cottages 
from the banks of the Seine touched up into ideal abodes for the amorous pastime of 
courtier shepherds and shepherdesses; shouting groups of country boys; reedy forest or 
river nooks alive with jumbled herbage, implements, or animals; water-pools where the 
straying shepherd or satyr is quite sure to surprise a careless nymph, or a dozen, at the bath ; 

* This is the impression of a fresh comparative study of both drawings and copies. Of the drawings 


reproduced in the Julienne series, one original is to be found in the British Museum, five at least in the valuable 
Watteau collection belonging to Miss James. 
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sometimes pieces of a religious cast, according to the easy-sitting religion of the time—a 
smirking Madonna or seductive Magdalene, an elegant Holy Family so-called, an Adoration 
of the Shepherds. The facile artist can turn his hand to any theme, and gives to all themes 
the same smiling complexion; and that, says his age, is an entrancing, a delightful, a 
divine one; he is the ‘unique’ Boucher, whose pencil is the mirror of all elegant pleasures, 
whose name is bruited with acclaim over the civilised world, of whom, as a modern historian 
of these things justly puts it, his century resounds not less than of Voltaire himself. 
Boucher, a man of pleasure among men of pleasure, whose life not less than his art 
was an exemplar of the time and its easy indulgences, had withal that fire and energy of 
temperament which of itself is three parts of genius, and which makes industry a necessity 
and an instinct. All his life was spent in a fever of productiveness, a passion of work— 
ten hours a-day at. his easel, for all his social pleasures and lax living—and the amount 
which he did in the thirty or thirty-five years of his public.career is accordingly prodigious 
and half fabulous. The list of his pictures’ exhibited at the Salon does not represent a 
twentieth part of his real activity, which ran-into every, possible subordinate and decorative 
path of art. It is from him, Boucher, that the central impulse and inspiration of the 
rococo or Pompadour style and period in French taste radiates. He was forty-two at 
the date when, to the jealousy of the court and to the scandal of: aristocratic precedent 
and the claims of blood, the place of. reigning mistress was given by Louis! XV. to a brilliant 
and highly-educated woman sprung from. the.middle classes—to, Mme. d’Etioles, née Poisson, 
and known in history as Mme. de Pompadour. Mme. de Pompadour,. accomplished to the 
fingers’ ends, was as skilled a draughtswoman:as she was a musician, singer, dancer, actress ; 
she had learned the airy eighteenth-century trick of slight and spirited etching to perfection, 
and one of her favourite: amusements was to dictate to an artist (and that. almost invariably 
Boucher) the subject for a design, which she would then: copy under the; master’s cye with 
the etching-needle... But besides caring for the exercise of the art herself, she was a mag- 
nificent, an insatiable patroness of all forms of art for. the decoration of the pleasure- 
houses and country-palaces destined to distract the ever-jaded temper of the King with 
flattering change of’ sumptuous novelties. .These sprung up or were transformed at her 
command with a magical ‘opulence, and. at.unheard-of costs, earning curses for her name, 
and . preparing ’89, while. they gave employment and fame to an army of artists; the 
architects Lassurance and-d’Isle; the sculptors Falconnet, Pigalle, Saly; the painters and 
designers Oudry; Carle -Vanloo,. Vernet, Boulongue, Boucher above all and at all moments. 
Boucher is found so’ ready, so-rapid, so engaging and prolific with his incomparable inventions, 
so equally perfect:at! designing ithe decorations of a ceiling or alcove, brushing in a set of 
‘opera scenes, tumbling forth a rosy group of Cupids for a boudoir wall, covering the panels 
of a chariot or a«wardrobe with dainty images of pleasure, devising emblems of courtly 
meaning, figures of ingenious allusion and compliment as the desires of his patrons dictate 
them,—his: fancy is ‘so veritable and inexhaustible a cornucopia of Olympian or Arcadian, 
Parisian or Chinese elegancies—that Mme. de Pompadour makes of him a sort of confidential 
or consulting artist, and never finds ‘her oracle fail to help her, even in the perpetual and 
at last shameful: task of keeping the appetites and fancy of the King provided with new 
indulgences and new amusement. She herself, at her favourite villa of Bellevue, drew out 
the plans for the gallery destined to contain all the choicest easel-pictures which she had 
purchased of her adored artist; and they were set all round the walls, each encircled with a 
wreath of flowers carved with the most exquisite art of Verbreck, and coloured by Dinant 
and Le Fort. Boucher, with Vien and the sculptor Bouchardon, designed illustrations of 
contemporary events—the triumphs of Louis XV.’s reign—to be executed for her cabinet 
of gems by the gem-engraver Guay. After her death, her brother M. de Marigny, raised by 
her to the post of ‘Administrator-general of the Buildings, &c.—equivalent to Minister of 
Fine Arts—promoted Boucher with universal applause to the title and emoluments of Premier 
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Peintre du Roi, vacant by the death of Carle Vanloo (1765). Before this, the pressure of 
his art occupations, which yet never seemed to get abreast of his energies, had been increased 
by engagements to design for the great tapestry manufactory of Beauvais. This was another 
of the cherished objects of Mme. de Pompadour’s patronage. Twelve years before her time, 
in 1734, the first efforts had been made to revive the decayed glories of the establishment, 
and the famous animal-painter Oudry had been appointed to its superintendence. Oudry 
had worked with great energy, had supplied designs of hunting scenes, comedy scenes, rural 
pleasures, for the workmen to execute, and had done much towards improving the colours 
and tissues employed. Under Mme. de Pompadour, the patronage of Beauvais tapestries 
became a matter of fashion, and more, of duty and patriotism, like the patronage of Sévres 
porcelains; the demand became enormous, and Boucher and Natoire (another eminent and 
forgotten artistic figure of the time) were appointed to assist in the production of designs. 
Many of Boucher’s most famous pictures were intended for execution in tapestry, and his 
scale and system of colour in the later years of his life are much and injuriously affected by 
this destination of his work.* 

Of all Boucher’s activities and facilities, none was more amazing than the way in which he 
turned out rough drawings and sketches—boldly hatched with a pen on a tint of sepia, or 
rubbed in with red chalk or bistre, black pencil touched with white for the lights on a brown 
ground, charcoal, black chalk or gray adroitly accented with red for the flesh shadows— 
literally by the thousand. The number of such studies—or rather fancies, for studies they 
scarcely were, at least in his later and most careless days—he himself estimated before his 
death at ten thousand: and these were bought as fast as ever they fluttered from under his 
conjuring hand, they were snatched and contended for by the most renowned amateurs. A 
Mme. d’Azaincourt and a Mons. de la Haye were two of the most enthusiastic collectors of 
Boucher drawings; and when an engraver named Demarteau found a way of producing fac- 
similes of them in lithography printed the colour of red chalk, their two collections were laid 
specially under contribution, and there was a furore for the new product. The little red 
prints are still common, and it is difficult to understand their great vogue,—clever, loosely 
sketched nonsense compositions, without much refinement or expression, of beggar-boys, 
milkmaids, flower-girls, goatherds, shepherds, women’s heads, naked putti in countless con- 
volutions and combinations, hints of Virgins or Holy Families, the prototype and origin of 
immeasurable quantities of cheap design and more or less affected or vulgar prettiness, per- 
petuated to our own time by drawing-masters and print-publishers, and characteristic of what 
a Frenchman has happily called the mauvais bon gott of his race. 

Whether the good taste of the time was good or bad (and it was by no means wholly 
bad or false) the civilized world was subjugated by it. Since the decadence of Italy, 
France alone among the nations had had a taste, a choice and proper bent in the things 
of delight for eye and fancy, the adornments and enrichments of luxurious life; and a 
strong esthetic initiative of this kind, accompanied with the fullest self-consciousness 


* The remarks of Mons. de Goncourt are here excellent :—‘ Boucher, a born painter, capable of rising at the 
middle of his career to such a masculine and truthful tone of colour, as warm as an Italian painter’s sunset, is 
by-and-bye led astray and ruined, like all his school, by the temptations and the exigencies of an industrial art 
Observers have failed to see that it was tapestry which turned Boucher from a painter into a decorator. Follow 
his pictures and his colouring, and you will trace from one year to another the deterioration brought by the 
commissions of Beauvais and the Gobelins into that scale of French colour which proclaims its range so 
powerful, at the opening of this century, with Lemoine’s ‘Omphale,’ and Watteau’s ‘Embarcation for Cythera. 
In proportion as Boucher paints more and more for the workmen of Cozette and Andran, so does his 
painting get full of false tones, his colours grow at once paler and more broken. Compelled to accommodate 
himself to the harmonies of wool and silk, to dismiss the values of shadows, to sacrifice to gaiety of colour and 
look for lightness, tenderness, sparkle in all corners of his composition, Boucher swamps his tones in dilution 
and weakness. His greens melt away into blue, his trees into gray, his distances into lilac, his lights into curdy 
white ; so that at last the tapestry-designer’s register of colours replaces the palette of the painter; and Boucher 
seems to do no more than brush in transparent tints landscapes meant for screens, rose-coloured figures, and 
fairy scenes cut out of tinted paper. 4 
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and vdinest self-admiration, and enforced by magnificent material preponderance, could 
not have failed of propagating itself far and wide. Fame and honour, as we have said, 
riches as much as he desired (and he was not covetous of them), flowed upon Boucher 
as the foremost and representative artist of France, and by-and-bye as titular court-painter 
to the King. He was made an Associate of the Academy of St. Petersburg. He went, 
shortly after his appointment as premier peintre du Roi, on a sort of triumphal visit 
to Flanders and Holland, where he was saluted as the greater Rubens of his century. 
With that appointment he received another, the directorship of the French Academy; but 
did not live to hold them long. Already, in his sixty-second year, he was enfeebled and 
suffering from hard work and hard living together; he had had a son and two daughters, 
and had outlived one of his sons-in-law, the painter Deshayes. In 1769, to his great grief, 
he lost his other son-in-law, Beaudouin, a painter of licentious miniatures; he ceased to go 
abroad, but went on working, although worn out with asthma and shrunk to a skeleton. A 
picture was half-finished on his easel when death came, on the 13th of May, 1770. 

There is a small early portrait of Boucher, done by himself in his humbler days, in the 
solid manner of a good Dutch interior; it shows him sitting with a landscape on his easel, 
dressed in a red jacket and yellow-brown cap, but with the face too imperfectly displayed 
to give much clue to character. A rather later and much completer portrait by Lundberg 
is in the pastel-room at the Louvre, and there is another df him splendidly dressed in 
velvet and lace at Versailles, painted by Roslin, which has been engraved. It is a face 
of immense animation lighting up heavy features; salient eyes of alert regard, full eye- 
lids, large prominent nose, heavy well-formed mouth; a nature made for animal enjoy- 
ment, but not made for sloth or lethargy under it. His vices were the vices of such a 
temperament at such a time; for the rest, he is represented as of a nature really amiable, 
without conceit and without jealousy, as generous as he was gay, a staunch friend as well as a 
merry companion, perfectly disinterested in sympathy towards his brother-artists, and often 
cutting short or disappointing some professional or court intrigue with a stroke of manly 
uprightness or decision. One would not desire a career of more genial and call it honest 
dissoluteness, a temper of gayer ardour, to illustrate the frivolous side of that strange and 
teeming time, that radiant and sumptuous culmination, I say, of a social decadence beneath the 
crust of which the wild new forces were working towards their unforeseen outbreak. Other 
eminent painters who shared, if not as rivals, that artistic renown of the Pompadour cycle which 
time has now so strangely tarnished, and whose work would have to be separately studied in 
any complete artistic history of the period, are Carle Vanloo, a more stilted, more empty, 
and less magically prolific Boucher; the aforesaid Natoire, an accomplished and graceful 
enough colleague of Boucher and Vanloo in many of their vast decorative undertakings ; 
and Vien, a name at which we ought to pause for a moment, because of a certain irony of 
events involved in Boucher’s relations with him. Joseph-Marie Vien was a young painter of 
Montpellier, who won the first or Roman prize of the Academy in 1744, and whose work on 
his return from Rome showed pretensions to a severity of style and study in which both 
nature and the antique went for something, and which was opposed and offensive to the 
affectations and lax attractiveness of the fashionable manner. Hence cabals and injustice 
against the painter; but Boucher, though the father and the leader of the light style 
against which Vien’s work was a protest, saw merit in. it, insisted that he would never 
set foot in the Academy again unless Vien were elected, and so got justice done. Five-and- 
twenty years later Vien was sent to Rome as Director of the French Academy there ; among 
his pupils was a young man named Louis David—the famous David, the impassioned re- 
actionary crusader against rococo and Louis XV., the revolutioniser of French art, whose 
preaching brought Boucher and all his works into the lowest gulf of posthumous discredit and 
contempt. Vien’s studio, in a word, was the nursing-house of all which not only superseded, 
but denounced and defamed, all which was associated with the name and genius of Vien’s 
befriender. 
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But Boucher did not live long enough to know anything of that reaction. We have 
spoken of him and his career as attended with universal applause while it lasted. The 
phrase is too strong, because there were a few jealous dissentients, and honest protesting 
voices among the few artists who clung to a severer or more reserved style. There was one 
energetic dissentient, nay one implacable denouncer, among the critics. That was Diderot, 
a critic as full of violence as of eloquence, of one-sidedness as of insight. When we come 
to Greuze, we shall see how Diderot, the ardent admirer and preacher of Greuze, is the 
still more ardent depreciator and contemner of Boucher, whom he abuses for his life as for 
his art, at whom he—Diderot forsooth!—is shocked as at an offender against good morals, 
a painter steeped in libertinage and affectation, whose works exhibit the last ‘degradation 
of taste, of colour, of composition, of character, of design.’ But the noise of this brilliant 
and obstreperous partisanship scarcely reached the public ear, and Diderot’s ‘Salons’ were 
not made public when they were written; so that practically the contemporary fame of 
Boucher was scarcely alloyed. This is the temperate language of censure which the English 
Sir Joshua uses of him after his death—his own theoretical principles of the high style 
being as antagonistic to the spirit of the rococo as his conscientious practice of pains- 
taking was to Boucher’s careless and applauded extemporisation :— 


‘Our neighbours, the French, are much in this practice of extempore invention ; and their dexterity is 
such as even to excite admiration if not envy. . . . . The late Director of their Academy, Boucher, 
was eminent in this way. When I visited him some years since in France, I found him at work on a very 
large picture, without drawings or models of any kind. On my remarking this particular circumstance, he 
said, when he was young, studying his art, he found it necessary to use models; but he had left them off 
for many years. .... In justice, I cannot quit this painter without adding that in the former part of his 
life, when he was in the habit of having recourse to nature, he was not without a considerable degree of 
merit,—enough to make half the painters of France his imitators ; he had often grace and beauty, and good 
skill in composition ; but I think all under the influence of a bad taste: his imitators are indeed abominable.’ 


What is the right last word to say of him, at our time of day? The criticism of an 
individual, when it involves so completely also the criticism of an epoch, is never easy or 
very conclusive. Much in the epoch is so execrated in our subsequent traditions and sym- 
pathies, much in its unabashed licence and gay viciousness is to us so ‘abominable,’ to use 
Sir Joshua’s word, much in its imagination is so palling and cloying by reason of shallowness 
and frivolity, that it is hard to set ourselves in anything-like an appreciative position towards 
it. Taking the art of which Boucher is the type according to the absolute standard of 
good or bad, high or low, the absence of all nobler passion, all austerity, fidelity, strenuous- 
ness, condemns it at once; you may say that it is a mere art of wantonness and luxury, 
neither chaste nor yet passionate, and therefore not to be tolerated. But, judging from the 
historical or comparative point of view, you will find a great deal to say in praise of the 
individual Boucher. He was undoubtedly born with the temperament of a true and stiongly- 
gifted artist ; his facility is really the marvel which men called it; although, belonging to a 
race which loves, and always will love, to do clever things easily and to make a show of 
doing them more easily still, he was cheated by it into ruinous lack of pains. But he 
cannot toss one of his loose groups on to paper or canvas without giving it instinctively an 
organic rhythmical composition; its forms will be soft, mean, affectedly graceful or dissolutely 
realistic, but it will be a picture still. He has in him that essence of a composer and 
decorator, that something which makes his work, with its worst vices, more satisfactory to 
the artistic sense than the most laborious achievements of uninspired and scientific ambition. 
He is no imitator of expired schools, he sees and imagines for himself, his time, and his 
nation, and that is much, although what he sees is a low nature and what he imagines is a 
low ideal of grace.. He never affects to be above his affectations, and that is more. Certain 
qualities and fascinations of flesh painting he invents and practises with a real mastery, until 
the deterioration of. his colour under the influences of which we have spoken; and in 
drawing not less than in painting he has a surprising and perfectly dexterous command 
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of thes@ special effects and attractions. He touches a lady’s portrait, of the powder-and- 
patch period, with an admirable and life-like appropriateness; there is a great deal of 
cunningly-ordered radiance and voluptuous artificial light, the azure and roseate translucencies 
of an operatic or mythologic dream, an effective opposition of dazzling and shadowed surfaces, 
a gay harmony in the choice of drapery colours, in all the compositions of his better days. 
His delight in prismatic or iridescent objects of nature is a token of his taste in colour. 
He filled his studio with all the lovely tropical shells, with ores and specimens, the copper 
ore that mocks the dove’s throat and peacock’s tail, with malachite and lapis lazuli, gold in 
the quartz, agates, all kinds of shining minerals. That is a rococo taste in him, like his 
taste for crowding his landscapes with promiscuous animals and implements, like his taste 
for inventing scenes and incidents of a travestied and Parisianized Chinesery; but it is a 
real taste and not a feigned one, and therefore better, more interesting, more vital, than 
the most correct and ennobled taste which is not real or spontaneous—which is learned, 
imitated, or assumed. It is certain that he delighted in his own studies and his own ideals, 
and worked in the enthusiasm of a real artistic enjoyment ; it is certain that his silly-faced, 
pouting-mouthed, pulpy-limbed, unabashed and undignified prettinesses of Venus, Grace, 
Diana, nymph, shepherdess, marquise, were for him figures of an exquisite natural pleasure 
and not of a coldly accepted or acquired admiration. Therefore, and for his skill of com- 
position, his exuberant alacrity of hand, his boundless and rfotous inventiveness within the 
range of these shallow creations, you may stigmatize him as vicious, depraved, incorrect, 
negligent, you may not choose to live in company with his larger and more serious pictorial 
exploits; but you must acknowledge him in the same breath an artist and a genius, and 
you may say that for the lighter luxuries of art, the ornamental nothings of a chamber, a 
theatre, a corridor, an idle lady’s boudoir or her carriage, his hand and fancy are fairly 


without peer. 
P SIDNEY COLVIN. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
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VIL—PIGS. 


LTHOUGH in every country the upper classes fancy themselves to be incomparably 
more refined than their humbler brethren, more delicate in their tastes, and especially 
more fastidious in their invention or selection of verbal expression, it may be doubted 
whether, with reference to the valuable animal which is the subject of the present chapter, 
the aristocracy of any country upon earth is so elegant and even dainty in the use of 
language as the ignorant peasantry of France. The present chapter will doubtless have 
amongst its readers many ladies and gentlemen who never, from the beginning of a year 
to the end of it, do or say anything that violates such laws of good taste as are held to be 
authoritative in the English aristocracy; and yet I have heard English ladies of quite august 
rank and title, and of the most delicate breeding possible, say a word which no peasant- 
woman in Burgundy would utter unless the fury of uncontrollable anger made her temporarily 
forget all tradition of good manners. I have heard them say ‘pig!’ 

It sounds innocent enough in English, but in France most people think it better to 
avoid the corresponding word, and so call the creature a pork. The peasants go a step 
further, and avoid not only the word which begins with a c, but the other also. In their 
different patois they have names for the animal which they can use, it appears, without 
shocking their own fastidious ears, but when they speak pure French they use a periphrasis 
of quite remarkable elegance, hitting upon the only peculiarity about a pig which reminds 
one of genteel society. They call him un habillé-de-soie, a dressed-in-silk. And such is the 
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force of the association of ideas, that every time I have lately seen advertised in the news- 
paper the title of a contemporary work of fiction ‘In Silk Attire’ it has conjured uf in my 
imagination the vision of a large fat pig, all covered with beautiful white bristles, shining in 
the sun like those wonderful silken tissues that ladies wear or long for. 

This careful avoiding of the French word for pig that begins with a ¢ (the reader may 
observe that I dare not even write it myself, though I hear the sound of it inwardly, which 
is almost as bad), is due to the fact that it has so often been applied to men of improper 
life. For instance, a powerful sovereign walked in the wood with his beautiful partner, and 
they met a child so lovely that she stopped to caress it. At length she added, ‘This is 
His Majesty, wilt thou also kiss His Majesty?’ But the child made answer that he would 
not, ‘parceque Papa dit que c'est un— dressed-in-silk. And this is the way that the character 
of a truly respectable animal has been degraded in popular estimation. 

The uncleanliness of ‘the silk-attired’ is not moral, it is merely physical, and a great deal 
is to be said in palliation of it. The brilliant historian, Michelet, restored his health and the 
vivacity of his genius by mud-baths, which, in certain cases, are strongly recommended by 
the faculty. The reader of M. Michelet’s later productions may not be aware that his clear 
and sparkling ideas are due to the practice of bathing in a medium so foul and opaque ; 
and the pig, who from time immemorial, by his own unaided intelligence, without the advice 
of doctors, has cheerfully gone through the same treatment, may have derived from it 
inestimable benefits, physical and intellectual. Indeed, it may be argued that the pig’s delight 
in mud-baths is really caused, not by love of dirt, but by a philosophical conception and 
aspiration after cleanliness, which makes him indifferent to appearances whilst he secures the 
reality. In the absence of soap the cleanly traveller finds a substitute in sand and clay, 
and so it is with the inhabitants of our styes. It is a fact that pigs are generally much less in- 
fested with vermin than many animals which are popularly supposed to be far superior to them 
in the decencies and elegancies of life. Mud is their soap, their worst fault being that, like little 
shiny-faced grammar-boys, they too often forget to wash the soap itself away when its puri- 
fying work is done. It must also be admitted that they are not always very particular in 
the choice of the soap itself. It is seldom perfumed; it is often not even pure. On the 
other hand, it is right to mention the well-known peculiarity of the pig, that he is much less 
indifferent than the horse or the ox to the condition of his bedding. These animals have no 
more objection to manure than an agriculturist, but the pig is delicate on this point in his 
own habitation, and likes to keep his bedding decent. It is evident also, that however much 
we may differ in opinion from him on the subject of smells, his sense of scent is quite as 
exquisite as our own, for he can find the truffle by the help of it like the truffle-hound, and 
is regularly trained for that service—a fact which ought to ensure him the grateful esteem of 
gourmands, since not only does he himself supply some of the best of animal food, but also 
by the perfection of his organs discovers for them the most delicious of all vegetable 
substances. 

The habit of calling him ‘the silk-attired’ arose from a feeling of respect, not so much 
towards the animal himself as towards the ears of polite society. But as a skilful billiard- 
player sometimes aims at the cushioned side of the table in order to hit the balls the 
more effectually, many names have been applied to the pig without any intention of 
injuring zs good reputation, but rather with a view of creating a converse association of 
ideas unfavourable to some human individual or class. It is a very common practice in 
France to call donkeys ‘ministers, not with any purpose of slighting the Protestant clergy, 
as such an appellation would certainly be interpreted in Scotland, but as a satire on the 
gentlemen who, for the time being, hold the portfolios of war, agriculture, public instruction, 
and the rest. And though it may be quite contrary to the rules of logic to infer that 
because some donkeys are called ministers, therefore all ministers are donkeys, the humorous 
and habitually-rebellious public enjoys a pleasantry which casts a disparaging reflection 
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upon those in authority over it. In like manner a certain Count relieved himself to some 
extent of his feelings against the Government of National Defence by calling one of his pigs 
‘Gambetta,’ and another ‘ Monsieur Favre,’ always pronouncing the title Monsieur with well- 
feigned ceremony and respect. Some adopted a more generally inclusive system, and called 
all their pigs ‘citizens ’—a satire on red republicans which may not be very dangerous in 
these comparatively lukewarm times, but which in the first more energetic revolution would 
have cost the satirist his life. A man was guillotined near Autun, in the year 1793, for 
having made this jest in a less offensive form, since he did not elevate his pig to the 
dignity of citizenship, but a favourite dog, his beloved friend and companion. In times 
before modern revolutionary ideas were thought of the pig was not unfrequently resorted 
to for the purpose of satirising the powers that were—even the sacred spiritual powers. 
Amongst the tales of the Queen of Navarre there is a story of two Franciscan monks, 
which is feunded on this popular habit. ‘There is a village, wrote her majesty, ‘be- 
tween ‘Niort and Fors, called Grip, which belongs to the Lord of Fors. It happened 
one day that two Franciscans, coming from Niort, arrived very late at Grip, and lodged 
in the house of a butcher, and seeing that between their chamber and that of the host 
there were nothing but boards badly joined, they had a mind to listen to what the hus- 
band -was saying, and so put their ears to the partition close to his bed’s head. ‘ Wife,’ 
said the butcher, ‘I shall have to get up very early to-morrow morning to go and -see 
our Franciscans, for one of them is very fat, and that’s the one we must kill. We will salt 
him at once, and he will be profitable to us.’ And although he meant his pigs, which he 
called Franciscans, the two poor monks, who had overheard this deliberation, were assured 
that it referred to themselves, and awaited the day’s dawn in fear and trembling. One of the 
two was extremely fat, and the other thin; the fat one desired to confess himself to his com- 
panion, saying, that a butcher who had ‘lost the love and fear of God would knock him on the 
head with as little hesitation as if he had been an ox, or other beast ; and seeing that they were 


Shut up in their room, from which there was no issue but that of the butcher, they might 


consider themselves sure of death, and recommend their souls to Heaven. But the young 
one, not so much overcome with fear as his companion, said, that since the door was shut, they 
must try to get-out by the window, and seeing that it was not too high, leaped down lightly and 
fled as fast and far as he could without waiting for the other. Instead of leaping, the fat one 
fell heavily, and hurt his leg. Seeing himself abandoned, and unable to follow, he looked about 
him for a hiding-place, and saw nothing but a pig-stye, whither he dragged himself as well as he 
was able. Opening the door of the stye, he let out two great swine, and took their place, and 
shut the little door behind him, in hopes that when he heard some passers-by he might call to 
them for help. But so soon as morning came, the butcher sharpened his great knives, and came 
to the stye, and cried aloud in opening the little door, ‘Come out, my Franciscans; come out ; 
it’s to-day that I shall have your black-puddings!’ The Franciscan, not being able to stand 
upright on account of his wounded leg, came out of the stye on all-fours, begging for mercy as 
loudly as he could. And if the poor Franciscan was in great fear, the butcher and his wife were 
not less so, for they believed that Saint Francis was angry at them for having called a beast a 
Franciscan, and fell down on their knees before the poor friar, asking pardon from Saint Francis. 
At last the friar, perceiving that the butcher would do him no harm, told him the reason why he 
had hidden himself in the stye, whereby their fears were converted into merriment.’ Her 
Majesty goes on to narrate, in the most circumstantial manner, that the other friar fled all night 
long, and arrived at the Castle of Fors, where he lodged evidence against the butcher ; whereupon 
the Seigneur of Fors sent to Grip to ascertain the truth, which being known, he told the story to 
his mistress, the Duchess of Angouléme, ‘ mother of King Francis, first of the name.’ From all 
these details, the locality, too, being given (you will find the village of Grip in any good map of 
France, in the department of the Two Sévres), it may be presumed that the incident was not 


’ invented by the royal narrator, though artistically recounted by her, and possibly a litte 
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embellished. The retreat of the Franciscan into the pig-stye, and the scene of his discovery 
there, are probably ‘ unhistorical,’ as modern criticism has it. But historical or not, it is a good 
story, and the indulgent reader will pardon the introduction of it here. Fe croy gu’il n'y a ny 
sages ny fols qui se sceussent garder de rire de ceste histoire. 

Yet how good soever the story may be, the reader seeking instruction concerning pigs 
may reasonably complain of me that, like a certain Franciscan ‘plus enlangagé que docte,’ who 
told tales in the pulpit instead of edifying his hearers, 1 am wasting time in vain discourse. 
Therefore let me hasten to prove how eminent must be the intellectual* and moral 
capacities of the pig. An animal which was the chosen friend and companion of. one of 
the most respectable of saints,'a saint especially famous for his steadfast resistance to 
temptation, Saint Anthony, can scarcely be unfit society for any Christian. 

No doubt Saint Anthony loved his pig with an affection far more honourable to 
both parties than the love which men commonly bear towards ‘the silk-attired.’ As an 
illustration of the latter and less ennobling sentiment, I may mention a capital picture by 
Marks, in which that charming and original artist, with the quaint humour which is 
peculiarly his own, depicted a scene which he was pleased to entitle ‘Thoughts of 
Christmas. A monk wandering amidst great boles of ancient trees stops to gaze upon a 
herd of swine, rapidly fattening, and in the anticipatory expression of his countenance we 
read Christmas thoughts of a character rather gastronomical than religious. The way in 
which people look at and talk about swine, so exclusively from that monk’s point of view, 
as if the sole end of their existence were to be eaten, is peculiarly repugnant to a student 
of animal character, and would be equally unpleasant to the pig himself could he understand 
the conversations which are so commonly held in his presence. Saint Anthony, no doubt, 
could have told us many things concerning his pig beyond the simple facts of his age and 
weight, which are all that farmers and housekeepers seem to care about. Saint Anthony 
would have enlightened us as to the pig’s ideas, sentiments, affections, and we should have 
had a true portrait, drawn from long companionship and familiarity, not of the pig in 
general, which anybody may describe in a rough way, but of an individual porcine character 
which had no doubt its own delicate traits and interesting peculiarities. 

The unfeeling heartlessness of housekeepers is well exemplified in the ferocious joy with 
which they anticipate a pig-killing. Mr. Marks could give his monk a speaking expression, 
but he could not make him actually talk as you may hear housekeepers talk. Some of 
them even go so far as to declare their intention of ‘killing half a pig’ next winter. Now 
what instance of cruelty to animals can be matched with this? It conjures up the most 
horrible images, like the phantoms of a ghastly dream. Which half of the pig is to be 
killed, and which to be left alive? How is the animal to be bisected so as to cause the 
least amount of torture to the half which must live and suffer? If this is horrible, the 
murder of a whole pig, as usually practised, is scarcely less so. .The day of his death is a 
day of light merriment and jesting. He utters the most piteous cries, but no man regards 
him. He is taken for the last time from his little home, his stye, and cruelly bound till he 
cannot stir one of his limbs. And then the great knife is sharpened, the murderer feels its 
edge, smiling grimly, the idle. servant-maids look on, gloating over the spectacle, the knife 
is plunged through many an inch of fat and flesh, the red blood spirts and gushes and is 
caught by sanguinary beings, with horrid eagerness, for their own devouring! After the 
sharp pain comes the deadly languor, after the cries of despair the silence of dissolution. 
Then the jesting of the bystanders seems louder, and they singe ‘the silk-attired’ with flaming 
straw, or scrape and shave him till his body is like a curate’s chin on Sunday morning. 


* As to his intellectual qualities we know that there have been several instances of clever pigs exhibited in 
shows, pigs of genius, which had been taught to distinguish letters and cards. However, I never met with one of 
these animals, and have not an authentic account of one at hand. The phenomenon of genius (marvellously 
exceptional endowment) occurs probably in many races of animals. 
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And now that he is dead is he not truly a benefactor to humanity? Every atom of him is 
good for food. His body is so valuable that it pays all his debts, all the long account that 
has been gradually accumulating against him. Nay, there is even a considerable balance in 
his favour, and he bequeaths to his murderer a legacy of silver and gold. The idlest and 
most gluttonous of pigs need never fear that the stain of insolvency will attach to his 
memory after death, in which he has an immense superiority over anxious and improvident 
men. If his creditor ever reminded him how costly was the gratification of that fine 
appetite of his, he might answer ‘habeas corpus, and go on stuffing himself with a clear 
conscience. 

Amongst many odd and ludicrous incidents which relieved the long tragedy of the 
Franco-German war, I may mention the quite novel and remarkable honours which in some 
instances were paid to the mortal remains of ‘the silk-attired.’ The German soldiers, whose 
powers of digestion would have excited unqualified admiration if they had not at the same 
time been the terror of all economical housekeepers, had an especial taste for pig in all the 
various forms which the art of the pork-butcher has invented. It became therefore a question 
which taxed the utmost ingenuity of the French, how to keep their pigs for home consump- 
tion after the departure of the devouring enemy. A lady whom I know conceived the idea 
of placing her pig under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, which she successfully con- 
trived as follows :—First she killed it, and then, having salted the meat, put it in barrels 
which she interred in a corner of her garden. After that she invested a small sum in the 
purchase of a plaster Virgin, and erected a rustic altar above the spot where piggy slept 
in peace. Behind the altar the gardener arranged some pretty rock-work with moss on it 
on a niche whereon the Holy Virgin was honourably installed. The invaders came; they 
probed the garden everywhere with iron rods—everywhere except in that sacred corner which 
the holy image effectually guarded. ‘It is here that I pray,’ said the lady, looking most 
pious, and the simple Germans respected the place of her devotions. A pig-owner in 
another department went a little farther even than that, for he laid out the silk-attired on 
the best bed in the house, and covered it with white sheets with such art that the body 
presented quite the appearance of a defunct fat Frenchwoman. Round the bed he placed 
lighted candles, and by the side of it grave-faced watchers in the deepest mourning. 
The Prussian soldiers made themselves at home in the other rooms, but they respected 
the chamber of death, and as their stay was short, much bacon was economised by this 
stratagem. 

A hideous custom used to prevail in many places, by which sucking-pigs were roasted whole 
and served at table without disguise. I knew a country gentleman who being blessed with a 
fine litter of fourteen, sold them to fourteen different friends of his (he had many friends) with the 
condition in each case that he should be invited to dinner when the animal was to be eaten, a 
condition willingly accepted by the purchaser.‘ It was not, however, from a love of sucking-pig, 
but from a love of society that this ingenious conception originated. Other charms than gastro- 
nomical ones have been discovered in young pigs by those who have occasionally made pets of 
them. The animal, though obstinate and self-willed, is really not stupid, and is capable of the 
warmest attachment, and of great fidelity to those he loves. All young animals are interesting, 
but young pigs are more comical in one respect than kids, or lambs, or kittens, or puppies; I 
mean in the ludicrous combination of heavy structure with immense activity and precipitation. 
They are prudent in an advance, but they always lose their wits in a retreat, and on any decided 
alarm they hurry away in a general sauve gui peut. In maturer years an obstinate courage fre- 
quently developes itself, and they charge with such force that a man cannot resist them without 
using deadly weapons. I remember trying to get a pig over a bridge; we were three men against 
him, all armed with sticks, but he charged us so fiercely, that after an hour’s hard work, and a 
hundred ineffectual attempts, we were compelled to give in at last, and his owner had to seek a 
wide bridge higher up the river which took him nine miles out of his way. On this occasion the 
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animal displayed splendid courage and indomitable resolution, so that it would have been 
impossible to thwart his purpose without inflicting some serious injury. 

The pig has not been so much painted as he deserves,* which is somewhat remarkable, 
for he is decidedly a popular animal, and some breeds of pigs offer very fine pictorial 
material, with rich blacks, and good flesh-colour and texture, besides which there is a great 
deal of character in their attitudes, especially in their perfect expression of repletion whilst 
the great business of digestion is going forward. Morland understood pigs, and his clever 
pictures of them found an appreciative public. But the tendency of modern breeding is, as 
usual, against the pictorial qualities of the animal. The prize-pig ideal is a round mass of 
matter like a gorged leech, with legs so small as to be scarcely visible, and so nearly useless as 
to be incapable of activity. The true pig, kept of yore in vast numbers by the swineherds of 
Gaul and Britain in the primeval forest, may not have been a pretty animal, but he had many 
of the fine qualities of his ancestor the wild boar, and something of the sublimity of his aspect. 
The best pigs for a painter to study are those which have deviated least from the natural type, 
those which have retained much of its strength, courage, and activity, with something of its 
fiery anger and ferocity. They plough the earth as if their snouts were of iron, they crash 
through the underwood like young elephants, where the acorns lie thick in the winter! Paint 
them so in the early forest, watched by the skin-clad swineherd, when the wild boars came out 


in the moonlight, and said, ‘ Let us play together !’ ¢ 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


JOHN LINNELL. 


UITE in the beginning of this century John Varley was the centre of a knot of 
Q students in art, young men and lads, many of whom were afterwards distinguished : 
these included Mulready, Copley Fielding, F. O. Finch, W. Turner of Oxford, W. Henry 
Hunt, and John Linnell, besides the younger brothers of Varley, and some whose names 
are not significant. I have said the elder Varley was the centre of this group, and 
prefer that phrase rather than to state that he was more than its nominal head; he 
was comparatively much older than any of his entourage, and so more removed, than 
might otherwise have been the case, from the receipt of that loyalty which youths love 
to render to the real man among them, who, in this matter, was Mulready, then about 
nineteen years of age, for I am writing of 1804. It was a fine school for young painters, 
and owed, if not all, much to Varley, whose dictum, ‘Go to Nature for everything,’ was 
accepted by Mulready and imparted by him to his fellows, each of whom read between the 
lines, according to his bent. It is hardly needful to say that the ‘Go to Nature’ of Varley, 
and the ‘Go to Nature’ of Mulready had different bearings. Linnell was Mulready’s com- 
panion, almost his pupil, always his loyal admirer; still in art and manhood a testifier in 
his honour; his reading was distinct from that of Mulready. The most divergent acceptant 
of Varley’s counsel was W. Henry Hunt, of whom it was hardly a caricature to say that 
he refused to paint a pin without a model, the man who, painting flowers as men had never 


* It may be observed in passing that the pig is an important contributor to the fine arts by his bristles, 
which make the most suitable brushes for oil-painting. This may seem a small matter to the uninitiated, but the 
truth is, that the direction of a school’s practice is in a great measure technically determined by the quality of 
the brush which it prefers. Hog-tools favour a manly style of painting, sable-tools a more effeminate one. I 
knew a Scottish artist of great merit who used to declare that oil paint could not be properly manipulated by 


any other than hog-tools, and that a school which used sables was inevitably on the road to a sure and swift 
decadence. 


f I had intended in this chapter to say something about the wild boar, the pig’s illustrious ancestor, but 
reserve him for another occasion, for want of space. 
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painted them before, said, after fifty years of toil and love, ‘I feel really frightened when I 
sit down to paint a flower ;’ this was going to nature with a vengeance. Such was the first 
school of my subject. How he entered that school may be briefly told. 

John Linnell was born in 1792 at the south corner of Thorney and Bloomsbury Streets, 
Bloomsbury, a house now demolished. Here his father was in business as a carver and 
gilder, so that his son had opportunities for seeing works of art, as these passed through 
the father’s hands. Quite in childhood, when he was not more than ten years old, he 
drew portraits in pencil and chalk, and for very small prices; and at a somewhat later date, 
circ. 1803-4, 7.e. before going to Varley’s, he copied pictures by Morland with very con-. 
siderable success, so that these productions were sold for fair prices. One of these Mr. 
Linnell still possesses. Probably his first instructor was Benjamin West, to whom the boy- 
student was introduced by Robertson, the miniature-painter. My subject went to the 
President’s house in Newman Street, and received instruction in the use of chalk. West 
was pleased with some chalk sketches on blue paper of excavations, foundations, and 
workmen’s sheds used for the building of Russell Square, which was then in progress. 
Skill attained by means of these studies procured the youth a large share of admiration, 
for it must have been some time about 1804 that William Varley found Linnell making 
studies of such excellent quality from drawings by Girtin, that he pressed the lad of twelve 
years of age to visit his distinguished brother John, at No. 2 Harris Place, Oxford Street, a 
cul-de-sac which has suffered much at the hands of Time. J. Varley had become the 
professional successor of Paul Sandby, the fashionable drawing-master of the period, and was 
in every way a thriving, as he was always a genial man and very competent teacher of art. 
A result of the visit to Varley was that about 1805 Linnell was duly articled to him for a year, a 


_ premium being paid to the teacher, who, notwithstanding his own generalising mode of practice 


in painting, was too conscientious and honest to limit his advice to setting his pupils to work 
at copying drawings made by himself; he set them to work at nature. At Varley’s house, 
besides the painters, were to be met such men as Shelley, Godwin, and others of brilliant 
abilities. Mr. Linnell remembers frequent visits, made at a later date than that now 
in question, to the house of Godwin, in Skinner Street, Snow Hill, which, ere modern 
improvements led to the demolition of the surrounding district, was for so many years 
an eyesore in London, so profound were its dilapidations, so nearly perfect its wreck. 
In passing, it may be noted that Mr. Linnell taught Mary W. Godwin (Godwin’s daughter), 
afterwards Mrs. Shelley, to draw, as Mulready had taught Miss. Milbanke (Lady Byron). 
In 1805 John Varley removed from Harris Place to 15 Broad Street, in the same 
neighbourhood. This was the region of Blake, Linnell’s warm friend, to whom, in after 
years, and under sadder circumstances, he paid the loyallest offices of friendship, as he still 
most faithfully cherishes the honour of the mystic painter, a large collection of whose works 
remains in his hands. 

In 1805 Linnell was admitted a student of the Royal Academy, then held in Somerset 
House, and there, under Mulready’s influence, he pursued a strict and earnest course of 
study from the antique, and later, from the life, as the rules of the Academy permitted. 
In the intervals of these studies, intervals ensured by the academical vacations, my subject, 
W. Henry Hunt, and occasionally, I believe, Mulready, made excursions for sketching 
purposes to Millbank, a place of Turner’s early studies. At Twickenham Varley had a 
small house, for the summer of 1805, where Hunt and Linnell were with him ; with Hunt it was 
likewise Linnell’s wont to visit Dr. Monro, the famous ‘mad-doctor’ and very constant 
patron of young artists, whom he delighted to invite to No. 7 Adelphi Terrace, where these 
two, as others had before, often spent evenings in making sketches, studies after Gains- 
borough and others, with chalk on blue paper, and were duly, not unwisely encouraged by, in 
Linnell’s case, remuneration from the purse of the enthusiastic doctor, at the rate of two 
shillings and sixpence each evening. As with Mulready, so with Hunt Linnell continued a 
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friend during their respective lives. The friendship with Mulready was warmer than any 
other ; the pair were even caricatured together while Linnell was painting at the British 
Institution; in this case he was represented sitting painting, and Mulready in the act of 
looking over him. I have slightly anticipated the course of life in this instance. 

Admitted to the Royal Academy in 1805, it speaks volumes for the force of his 
character and the earnestness of his studies that, so soon as 1807, we find Mr. Linnell 
obtaining a medal for a drawing in the Life School, and in 1810 the medal for modelling in 
the Life School, an advanced stage of the academical course. The student, such was his 
natural aptitude, and trained as he had been, possessed power to turn his skill in many 
directions, and had not become fossillized, as some are apt to be, as a painter only. Thus 
he won an Academy medal for sculpture, and we find him painting in water-colours, although 
mostly educated in the practice of oil. Being first distinguished as a landscape-painter and 
now ranking with the best in Europe in that line of studies, he was nevertheless most 
comprehensively taught as a figure-painter and draughtsman. For many years his success 
as a portrait-painter was remarkable, as I shall show. On John Varley’s masterpiece, ‘The 
Burial of Saul,’ he painted certain, if not all of the figures, and engraved the plate by which 
that picture is still remembered; while eminent as a portrait-painter he engraved several 
of his own works, the likeness of Archbishop Whately for instance; he reproduced others 
in mezzotint. Besides these he engraved in outline one of the wings of the triptych by 
Hubert and John Van Eyck, ‘The Adoration of the Lamb, in St. Bavon’s, at Ghent. He 
has painted many admirable miniatures. Apart from these diverse artistic employments 
Mr. Linnell, being an earnest student of biblical literature and theology, has applied dili- 
gently to the sources of religious knowledge in the Scriptures; so as to acquaint himself with 
Greek and, I believe, Hebrew, in order to read the Bible in the original. On these subjects 
he is the author of certain essays which express his convictions. We may see him now, 
managing an estate and superintending the cultivation of a garden as if he had been bred 
in those ways. 

So far as prize-winning goes, doubtless the most honourable .of Mr. Linnell’s feats 
was that which is next to be noted. The now defunct British Institution was wont to 
encourage art by giving premiums in money to students in several modes of practice, land- 
scape and figure-painting being the chief fields of competition: in 1809 Linnell obtained 
the prize of fifty guineas in this way from the Institution for a landscape styled ‘ Removing 
Timber,’ thus beating John James Chalon, his sole opponent, and afterwards Royal Acade- 
mician, in his own line. Chalon sold his landscape to Earl Grosvenor; Mr. Linnell retains 
his fortunate work, and it is, without consideration for the youth of the victor, a very fine 
and noble example of grave, solid, and learned art. We get an apt hint as to the age and 
position of the painter at this period on reading in ‘The Life of Wilkie,’ by A. Cunningham, 
1843, vol. i. p. 221, ‘ Journal,’ January, 8 1809, —‘I heard to-day that at the Institution the 
prizes were awarded as follows :—Dow (Dawe), for an historical picture; Sharpe (Sharp) for 
a domestic subject ; and Master Linnell for a landscape.’ 

I may ‘now return to the chronological order of the materials for this memoir by noting 
that the student first appeared before the public in 1807 as the painter of two small landscapes, 
which were in the Royal Academy Exhibition of that year, being respectively, No. 153, ‘A 
Study from Nature,’ and No. 164, ‘A View near Reading.’ In 1808 he was represented at 
the British Institution by ‘Fisherman, a scene from nature.’ While Mulready was engaged 
on his first publicly-applauded picture, ‘The Carpenter’s Shop, 1808-9, Mr. Linnell lived, 
or at least worked, in his company at No. 30 Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 
thus contrived to profit by his dear friend’s example and counsel. He exhibited ‘Fisherman’ 
at the Academy in 1808—this example was painted for Mr. Ridley Colborne; in 1809, ‘A 
Landscape, Morning,’ was in the same gallery; ‘A Fisherman waiting for the Return of the 
Ferry-boat, Hastings, was at the Academy in 1810; ‘The Ducking, a Scene from Nature,’ 
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appeared in 1811; in the same year he exhibited at the British Institution ‘ Quoit-playing,’ 
a work which, being a little larger than a kit-kat, he sold to Sir F. Baring for seventy-five 
guineas: it was sold at Christie’s in 1848 for 2387. 

Soon after this he achieved considerable success as a portrait-painter, success which, 
probably dated from the execution, in 1810, of a group of Mr. Ridley Colborne and his wife ; 
later he painted the same persons as a gamekeeper bringing a hare to his wife at a cottage 
door. In 1815 Mr. Linnell painted a batch of portraits at Newbury, in Berkshire, for prices 
from three to ten guineas each; in 1817 he had twelve guineas for a portrait of the Countess 
of Errol. Of the many portraits he produced at this time, it may suffice to say that they 
exhibited very considerable brilliancy, power of colouring, and were highly admirable for all 
painter-like qualities, besides being perfect as likenesses, and were distinguished by a masculine 
style that is rare at all times in portraiture, and was due to the precision and thoroughness 
of his early studies. In this way he has preserved for us the forms and expressions of many 
of the more eminent personages of this century, including Mr. Carlyle, Colonel Maxwel, Lady 
Lyndhurst, Sir W. Callcott, Lord King, Rogers, E. Sterling, Mr. Spring-Rice (Lord Monteagle), 
Archbishop Whately, Sir R. Peel, Lord Talbot, Sir T. Baring, and Sir F. Baring. 

' While thus imperfectly indicating the course of studies maintained by my subject, I 
have purposely omitted much which, did space permit, could needfully engage the reader’s 
attention more than the above will do. There seems, gn this occasion, no mode of dealing 
justly with Mr. Linnell’s achievements as a landscape-painter,—the mode of art in which he 
is best known and most highly honoured by the present generation. It was the less necessary 
to attempt this, insomuch as his works of that order are thoroughly well known to the 
public, and so numerous that a mere list of them would exceed my present limits, filled 
as that has already been with less commonly-known and more strictly personal matters, Let 
it suffice, that he painted one of the most exquisite gems in the National Gallery, a picture 
which is worthy of its place there in every sense, yet which is, comparatively speaking, by no 
means among his most important productions. This generation is deeply impressed by the 
dignity, richness, and vigour of ‘The Eve of the Deluge, 1848: the splendid qualities of 
‘The Return of Ulysses, 1849, and the pathos and gravity of ‘Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria,’ and of ‘The Disobedient Prophet,’ are patent to all of us, not only on account of 
their profound devotional feeling and magnificent technical displays, but for the poetic charm 
which the genius of the painter had imparted. Of these and of all the other works it is 
interesting to know that Mr. Linnell has kept a ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ comprising sketches in pen 
and ink of the general composition and other elements of the designs, with records, so far 
complete as may be, of the prices originally obtained for the pictures, and those sums which, 
whenever the works have changed hands, they have realised in later days. It is pleasant 
to know that the enhancement of these prices, as time went on and the honours of the artist 
increased, has generally been extraordinary, as one example given above effectually indicates. 
It is noteworthy, in whatever point of view we may regard it, as a fact, that this most highly 
distinguished artist has received no official honours. He ‘put his name down,’ as the phrase 
is, as a candidate for the Associateship of the Royal Academy in the year 1821, and not 
without great magnanimity kept it ‘down’ in the official register of candidates for admission 
to the same body for no briefer space of time than twenty-one years; of course, as we all 
know, without a result of the kind which could have honoured the Academy. At a recent 
date, when a wiser view of official duties prompted one the R.A.’s to make inquiries as to 
whether he would then accept the honour which ought to have been delivered without question, 
Mr. Linnell, in a manner which was at once pathetic and worthy of himself, declined to 
enter the arena which had so long been occupied to overflow by men who were, if not more 
worthy, at least more in need of such distinctions as that which was thus tardily and irre- 


gularly proposed. 


F. G. STEPHENS. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
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-IV.—J. P. HESELTINE. 
' Rundhurst. 


GOOD-many years ‘ago, ‘when: George Leslie was as yet unknown to 
A fame, he and ‘I. were: walking . together somewheré in the neighbourhood 
of St. John’s Wood, and we came upon a little bit of London garden 
I remember that garden quite clearly even now, with its tiny grass-plot and trim 
formal beds, and background of blind wall. George Leslie made me stop and 
look at it, and tried’ to extort from me a confession that it possessed artistic 
charms. This’ led to some discussion. The garden in question seemed to me 
an odious little place—I ‘lived. habitually. in the. most splendid: wild scenery in 
Britain, and hated walls and railings and grass-plots with a hatred that would have 
gratified Dr. Johnson. .But Leslie, who was a. Londoner, appreciated such things 
differently, and since then it has been plain to me that much of the peculiar 
charm of ‘his charming pictures is due to his city civilisation, which keenly enjoys 
the sort. of landscape that civilisation has modified. or created, or even transported 
in tiny fragments of a few yards square within its cast-iron railings. The same 
spirit which could’ take a tranquil pleasure in contemplating -a: bit of ground so 
ordered, gave. pleasure. afterwards to us.all. by scenes of garden-life where the 
neatly-kept lawn and ~gravel were in harmony with the tidiness of the young 
ladies who occupied the garden-seats. So true is it that with reference to all 
natural beauty or interest, though we may easily be wrong in our dislike or in 
our indifference we can scarcely be deceived in our admiration, presuming, of 
course, that we have the artistic sense. 
These observations have been suggested by an inscription on one of Mr. 
Heseltine’s etchings : — 


‘ Whatever hurts my country’s fame 
When wits and mountaineers deride 
To me grows serious, for I name 
My native streams and plains with pride. _Buoomrrep. 


We did not need the quotation to be made aware that this is Mr. Heseltine’s 
sentiment,. All his, etchipgs are .evidently done with strong affection for the 
English. earth, and this affection:so far overcomes the fastidiousness of artistic 
choice that. he: sits'down.-happily to etch ‘the least interesting scenery. A rise of 
land, the turn of a’ road, a ‘bit of chtrchyard-wall, a straight rail across a wet 
ditch, buildings of different kinds, not always particularly picturesque, all these 
things evidently have a charm, for’ Mr. Heseltine which he frequently, .by his art, 
succeeds _in’ communicating . to others. There is a great deal of truth, and, much 
delicacy, in Mr. .Heseltine’s work, and a sentiment of a kind very genuinely pastoral. 
I think..he,is in some danger. of being: too easily contented with common nature, 
the danger, always, of the most refined students of landscape, who see so much 
beauty in their own hedges and fields that it satisfies them, and they seek no 
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stronger stimulus. As to technical matters, it may be added that Mr. Heseltine 
seems generally to manage the difficult process of biting with much skill; the plate 
of ‘Salisbury’ (Portrotio, No. 14) was admirably bitten, and this one of Rund- 
hurst is very cleverly bitten also. His execution is not yet fully developed, but is 
entirely original, and it will be interesting to see it confirmed by further practice. 
Already it expresses the modelling of the earth very effectively, and the branch- 
ing of trees, but is scarcely comprehensive enough for summer foliage. 

Of Rundhurst little is to be said. It is a very small village on Blackdown, 
which is on the borders of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire. 

P. G, Hamerton. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 


—— 
i 





IV.—_JEAN-BAPTISTE-SIMEON CHARDIN (1699-1770). 


‘J NDEED,’ writes Hogarth in that quaint venture of speculative and technical criticism, his 

Analysis of Beauty—‘ indeed, France hath scarcely produced one remarkable good 
colourist.’ At this Diderot fires up. He is stung in his patriotism, and, quoting Hogarth’s 
charge in a worse form than it really wore—as that France had not in her school ‘so much as 
one moderate colourist ’"— exclaims, ‘This is unpardonable! M. Hogarth, ’tis a lie of yours. 
’Tis all your ignorance or stupidity. . . . Paint if you choose, and paint better if you can. 
Learn to draw; but don’t try to write. The English and the French are victims of two contrary 
crazes; ours is to make too much of their productions, theirs is to traduce ours.’ The French 
rage for English systems of thought and polity, dating, as all the world knows, from Voltaire’s 
English Letters, was unexhausted when Diderot wrote this in 1765, and made, indeed, far 
as they had gone beyond their teachers, the atmosphere in which he himself and his corps 
of encyclopzdists lived and had their being. ‘Why,’ he goes on, ‘ Hogarth was living so late 
as two years ago; he had stayed in France; and Chardin has been a great colourist thirty 
years and more!’ 

Diderot is in a passion, or he would not be Diderot ; and Chardin was more than merely 
his fellow-countryman—his close friend’ and critical instructor, on whose name and precepts 
he was never tired of trading in season and out. It was from the painter Chardin and the 
draughtsman and engraver Cochin that the fiery-witted man of letters gathered both his know- 
ledge and his predilections in technical matters of art. But neither passion nor partiality 
prevented Diderot from being quite right here when he called Chardin a great colourist ; and 
at the present hour we may quite soberly repeat and confirm that verdict of a hundred years 
ago. The curious fact, as we can now put it to ourselves, is that in the whole of this eighteenth 
century, which with its art is the object of our studies, there were two men and two alone, one 
in France and one in England, who by the native force of their constitutions and the true 
instinct guiding their studies in their craft, arrived at a quite masterly excellence in the proper 
and technical part of the painter’s art—an excellence which in both cases was as personal and 
original as it was commanding, and depended in the least possible degree on precedent or the 
teaching of masters. The Frenchman was Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin whom we have now 
to consider. The Englishman was that very Hogarth who had so cordial a contempt for 
things not English, and whom we have just heard Diderot put to the right-about in the cause 
of Chardin’s reputation. 
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To Hogarth’s wholly unassisted and improvised invention of a first-rate technical method 
of his own we shall have to point, when his time comes, as not the least amazing, though it 
has been the least noted achievement of his genius. 

In Chardin we have one more of the gifted Frenchmen of that age whom the next dis- 
owned, and whose: fame, after a forty years’ eclipse from the date of the Revolution, has now 
emerged in ten times its old light. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, his work 
lay tossed among the least regarded lumber of the brokers’ shops on the quays of the Seine, 
and might be bought literally for nothing by any one desiring and not ashamed to possess 
it. In 1810, two brilliant things of the master, big portraits of his wife and himself which 
he drew in chalk when they were both very old people, with a hand of slashing and scientific 
energy, and with an amazing effect of colour, were actually bought at a sale for less than a 
pound (24 francs) the pair. Nearly thirty years later even, matters had only so far mended 
as that the same priceless pair were acquired for the Louvre at 146 francs. The few 
amateurs and eccentrics who during the interval, and at the risk of being sneered at, liked 
to pick up pieces of the Louis Quinze master of still life and domestic interior, have in their 
collections* so formed bequeathed great fortunes to their children now living; for a good 
Chardin coming into the market to-day commands unlimited competition among the longest 
purses in Paris and in Europe. And further, Chardin since his revival may be counted 
author and inspirer of two schools or tendencies in the most modern French art—the school 
of humble incident which paints chiefly poor women and children, with M. Ed. Frére for its 
leader; and the school of still life—in which we may take the younger names of M. Vollon 
and M. Bonvin as well known in exhibitions on this side of the Channel. 

A master of still life and domestic interior, and an admirable colourist and executant 
—that, then, is Chardin’s designation among the painters of the age of Louis Quinze; and 
it is one which implies a good deal both positively and negatively. We have seen how 
the age of the Great King had its high art—or say its high-flying and academically learned 
art—of historical decoration and commemoration, and its pompous and strutting art of 
courtly portraiture; how some more dissolute and undisciplined masters next embodied the 
spirit of the Regency in forms which seemed like the looser undress of all that pomp; while 
Watteau invented his own brilliant and sprightly dream of witty pastime and glittering 
recreation; and Boucher followed as the profuse minister of pleasures less daintily inspired 
than these, the clever, cloying, monotonous fascinations of a perfumed Ovidian Olympus, an 
improper heaven of nakedness and rococo, and tinted clouds and roses. Observe that all 
these things alike were for the great ones of the earth; it is the monarchy itself or that 
which revolves next about it, it is the wealthy and ruling, the indolent and predatory classes 
of the social hierarchy alone, who can either inspire or take much part in any of these 
forms of art. A popular art, beyond the confines of aristocratic fashion and luxury— 
popular either in its origin or its appeal—you shall not find in anything which has yet 
come under our eye. At a date before these sketches of ours begin, by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, France had had some examples of a real and interesting, almost a great, 
popularly inspired art, from the hands of the brothers Le Nain—French Rembrandts as 
they in some sort were, who painted with a true and pathetic force scenes and figures 
from the life of the poorer trades, sons and daughters of toil. But the art of the Le Nain 
family was an isolated thing, and when Chardin (in about his fortieth year) takes to 
painting simple scenes from the daily world of the petite bourgeoisie to which he himself 
belonged, it is a new phenomenon for his contemporaries. So, too, had the other and 
preceding branch of his practice been also almost new to them—the painting of fruits and 


* It should be said that though the Louvre possesses now a fair selection, and there are also (I believe) 
examples in the museums of St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Carlsruhe, Chardin can be adequately studied, not 


in public galleries, but only by those who have had the good fortune to gain access to private collections of the 
class in question. 
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flowers and instruments and glasses and loaves and table-cloths and pots and pans and 
meat and game, as the subject of a picture by themselves—‘still life,’ as we say, or ‘dead 
nature,’ as the French language styles it. The animal painters Desportes and Oudry had 
both painted dead game—the former with a tedious woodenness and pretension, the latter 
with: a--forcible: imitative manner .enough; and the same Oudry. again, with the same rather 
heavy .way of deceptive imitation, had painted a few pictures of mere household objects. 
Then, of. course, there were Dutch predecessors— Snyders and Fyt for. game and dead 
animals, Van Huysum for flowers, Metzu, Terburg and plenty more: for bourgeois interiors, 
to whom the choice. of Chardin, and the exceptional. position it gave him among’ the artists 
of his country,. might be referred for precedent. 

But Chardin was very unlike a Dutchman, and completely original in his manner of 
treating subjects that may have been partly analogous to theirs. He does not draw and paint 


_a dead rabbit or bird sedulously, mechanically, microscopically, hair by hair and feather by 


feather ; he lays together a few rich and cunning strokes of the brush that seem to have hardly 
a meaning when the eye is close to them, but grow, as you retire a little,.into a faultless and 
living representation of the natural object, That is the proper magic of the brush,'that is the 
true epic manner in painting, which raises the commonest subject to a level with the highest, 
and gives a butcher’s joint by Chardin a truer pictorial dignity than may belong to a demigod 
by Lebrun, It is the one magic and the one manner whereby mere dead nature becomes 
worth painting by itself. For fruits and mugs and glasses, napkins and table-gear, objects and 
implements, Chardin is without a peer. His painting of them, over and above theisatisfaction 
you get from its perfect forcible likeness to the thing, has its own charm of marrowy preciousness 
and melting succulence, gives its own delight the luscious taste of which you can express not by 


; words, but only by relishing noises, in the mouth, He is a consummate master of pictorial 
harmony ; and: without any special arrangement of his objects, which may be merely taken 
: straight from the parlour-table, or the larder or scullery, makes perfect pictures of them by seeing 


and rendering all their subtler, and what one can only call their nobler, relations of substance, 
shadow, reflection, and,colour. It may be only.a tumbler on a board between two chestnuts and 
three walnuts, or it may be a scarlet cloth covered with the. instruments of a band of music, or it 
may be a handsome set-out of grapes, plums, pears, pomegranates, Sévres china, and bottles 
and flasks of wine, or a snipe lying near a sprig of swéet-pea flower; but there will always be 
the same dignified magic of representation; a perfect expression of form, figure, and texture, a 
lovely colour where nature is lovely, jewelled lights, and caressing shadows, in which, as in nature, 
are mixed broken rays and reflections from all the colours that make up the group of things 
before us. Read Mr. Ruskin’s account of the way in which Veronese paints a jewel ; look at 
the way in which Chardin paints a peach or grape or plum, and (to compare small' things with 
great) you will see that the Frenchman :has found out for himself something like that large 
manner of the immortals. And, strangely for .a. Frenchman, he does it all without the faintest 
suspicion of swagger; he never says to himself. or us how clever he is, but is as modest in his 
art as in life. Never more than one picture on his easel at a’ time; everything done directly 
and laboriously from nature ; each little inanimate study the ill-paid-for work of almost months ; 
the. essence of the magic an uncompromising industry and sincerity. . 

But for the majority and the untechnical, perpetual representations of dead objects, 
however beautifully done, will pall at last; and it is to his second class of pictures that the 
great contemporary popularity of Chardin was due. These represent the honest, modest, 
uncorrupted, straitened, but not unrefined household life of the petty French population— 
that lower dourgeoisie among whom the simpler virtues flourished, and in whom lay the strength 
and heart of the coming revolution. The homely women go about their household work, 
or look after the children at their meals, or teach them their prayers or graces or lessons ; they 
wash or draw water from the pump, and cook and spin and knit and scour, in neat petticoats 
and great white caps, with perhaps a quiet daintiness of blue or rose-colour in some single bow 
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or ribbon on cap or girdle or shoe. An engraver’s draughtsman sharpens his pencil; a 
druggist arranges his gallipots; a tavern waiter cleans his clothes; a nurse brings slops and 
medicine to the bedside; or again a boy builds a card-house or blows bubbles, or a little 
girl in tidy cap and apron plays with a doll or a battledore and shuttlecock, or a toy wind- 
mill, or eats bread and butter. It is a world not of sensual ideals and high-dressed indolence, 
but of quiet matter-of-fact and decent toil for the elder folks, of innocent reverent behaviour and 
simple quiet play for the children. It is not at all brutal, ugly, or besotted, like that grovel- 
ling world of the familiar Dutchmen, but has a pleasant unluxurious grace and natural goodness 
which are its own. - The difference is especially great in the children; the Dutchmen are not 
nice about children, having apparently not had them nice, but stolid little human puddings 
or dumplings at best: the Frenchman is charming. For perhaps the first time in art, there 
is real familiar insight and tenderness in following their blunt button features and shades 
of playful or puzzled behaviour, their docile mechanical piety or gentle sport, their pretty 
gravity and sweet self-importance, their little moods of devout awe or pouting impudence. 
Here is one of them,* given as well as we can through a double reproducing medium,—rather 
more of a puss, and a minx, than they commonly are. She was painted for the exhibition of 
1737, with several others of a similar engaging class. That was the year (as we have seen 
already) in which the regular Paris exhibitions re-opened, and the first in which amateurs 
had the chance of tasting the new style Chardin had just hit upon. Instantly it became 
popular ; there was in the backgrounds and accessories all the old charm of forcible realism, 
pure and harmonious colour, and pleasant style; in the figures this new charm of simple mien 
and homely familiarity. Nothing of Chardin’s had been engraved till now; now the engravers 
pounced upon his pictures—all those who had been at work for the last twenty years upon 
the sparkling imaginations of Watteau—and adapted their burin to this new mode. (The 
engraver of our petite fille jouant au volant is either Lépicié or C. N. Cochin.) An immense 
popularity was the result, and among classes little touched by previous art-influences; the 
engravings were sold, copied and re-copied, for household furniture in all the countries of 
Europe. st Pi 
Chardin also painted occasional portraits, but these are a difficult subject. In all his 
work where humanity comes in, it is noticeable that his flesh-painting is perhaps less 
masterly than his painting of other things. And in one or two of the portraits attributed 
to him, this circumstance is so marked that critics have started the supposition that the 
heads may have been the work of an indifferent portrait-painter, Aved, with whom Chardin 
lived in constant intimacy, the clothes and accessories only his own work. In one case 
only, a brilliant likeness of an old lady which is in private possession in Paris, competent 
amateurs declare with ecstasy that they find all the qualities which a first-rate portrait by 
this master ought to possess. And there are the dashing performances aforesaid, the pastel 
portraits of himself and his wife in old age, wherein one does not know whether most to 
admire the hardihood of the veteran hand, risking all sorts of violences and paradoxes in 
colour which his perfect instinct somehow brings into right relations of harmony, or the 
admitable force and sincerity of character in his own rugged, honest, heavy-featured, and 
shrewdly puckered old head, with its night-cap, green shade, and huge spectacles across 
the nose, and in the softer but still robust lineaments of the wise old lady who loved and 
survived him. 

The life and character of Chardin are as amiable and unpretending as his art. He was 
born in Paris on the 2nd of November, 1699, and was the eldest of many brothers and sisters. 
His father was a prosperous cabinet-maker, who enjoyed the custom of the King for billiard- 


* The photographic reproduction of a line-engraving is not a satisfactory kind of illustration, but in the 
case of Chardin what are you to do? His pictures will not photograph well, if one could get the chance, and his 
manner of painting directly and throughout from nature was such that he made hardly any drawings; at least 
not more than two or three are known to exist. 
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tables, and intended his eldest son for his own trade; he yielded, however, to the early 
talents and predilections of the boy, and put him under the tuition of a fashionable history- 
painter named Cazes. Cazes had that vice of a decadence, and besetting sin of the old 
French school, to think that painting could be learnt from painting and not from nature, 
and that, having once studied the masters in youth, all the rest would come out of your 
own head. Accordingly he slopped away without models and without care. Chardin 
learnt nothing of him; and the way in which he found his vocation was this, as he always 
described it. Noél Nicholas Coypel (the least famous of the painter family of that 
name flourishing in the closing years of Louis XIV.) employed the young student to 
help him with the accessories of a portrait of a gentleman out shooting. Chardin had to 
paint the gun, and Coypel made him, quite against the lessons of his first master, copy a real 
gun carefully placed and lighted until he had got it as right as he could. Thus, by a personal 
experience, and not by any Dutch or other precedent, did he get his insight into the necessity of 
close nature-imitation, and bent towards it. Next we hear of his being employed under one of 
the Vanloo family in some gallery decorations at Fontainebleau. But his first real step up the 


ladder is (as that of more than one artist has been) with a signboard, done for the shop-front of 


an apothecary. The apothecary expected the usual representation of professional implements, 
leeches, cups, and lancets; Chardin took it into his head to paint, on a board fourteen feet by 
two, a moving scene of life—a brawl or duel, the wounded man carried into the apothecary’, 
shop, a priest, the watch, a crowd gathering about to look on. This when it was hung up turned 
out a sensation and a success, and brought custom to the patron and repute to the painter. 
Then, about his twenty-fifth year, he sends to chance exhibitions (there being yet no Salon) pic- 
tures of still life which are praised. His father, retaining his modest bourgeois notions, does not 
dream of his son’s aspiring to a place in the great Royal Academy of Painting, but is content 
with his election to the humbler and then moribund Academy of St. Luke. But in 1728, the 
officers of the more famous institution are so much struck with a picture Chardin does of a 
ray-fish, that they invite him to come forward for election. In presenting himself with some 
specimens of his talent he commits a little dodge, whereby the Academicians do not know that 
the pictures are his, and admire them as the work of some fine Dutch master. When he makes 
known his hand, there is a chorus of applause, Largilli¢re, the learned technician, leading it in 
this case as we saw Lafosse do in the case of Watteau. So Chardin becomes a member of 
the Academy before he is thirty. Two or three years afterwards he marries. It was an old 
engagement, made for him at first by his parents as a matter of worldly prudence. By-and-bye, 
however, the fiancée had found herself ruined and penniless. The parents wish their son to 
withdraw, but he will not ; in the year 1731 he finds his prospects good enough, and keeps 
his word. In four years more Mdme. Chardin dies, and after eight years of widowhood Chardin 
is re-married to a well-provided widow, whose portrait we see as such a fine old lady towards 
her seventieth year, and of whom we hear in contemporary letters living a peaceful old age 
with country friends after her husband’s death. This marriage was fortunate in more ways 
than one for Chardin, as the price fetched by his pictures, taken together with his slow rate 
of work, would scarcely of itself have kept him above penury. It is curious how his art was 
never, during his lifetime, paid for in a manner at all commensurate with his fame, and how 
it never became the fashion to purchase Chardins’ at high prices as one thinks he might have 
made it if he had been less careless in these things. Prized at first for his paintings of still 
life, he is, then, from 1737 on, renowned for his domestic scenes, and criticism is for years 
unanimous in applause. His simple and conscientious character won him universal respect. 
He succeeds a fraudulent person in the office of treasurer to the Academy, and holds it 
with honour for many years. For twenty years also he is charged with a task for which 
knowledge and generous impartiality single him out, the hanging of the pictures exhibited in 


the Salon, and makes no enemies in its exercise. Towards the evening of his career there 
comes a certain over-clouding. He gives up producing new figure interiors, and only 
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repeats the old ones, or reverts to still life. It is whispered that easy circumstances have 
made him lazy, that his talent is falling off. He feels all this keenly, and feels still more 
keenly the cabals and personal disputes in which he is involved by his staunch adherence 
to his friend Cochin, through all the troubles which Cochin brought upon himself in the 
awkward office of Censeur de ! Académie. Then comes some decay of eyesight, interfering 
with his work. Quite towards the end, there is that vigorous and it would seem defiant 
resuscitation of talent which we have noticed, in the hitherto untried medium of pastel. But 
stone and other maladies grow upon the broken and uneasy old man; at last dropsy is 
added, and he dies, at the good age of eighty, on the 6th of December, 1769, 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


THE PICTURESQUE ASPECTS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HANOVERIAN AGE. 


O one now regrets that the Parthenon is a ruin except because the Elgin marbles were 
not removed in time; no one regrets that Tintern Abbey is a ruin except perhaps 
because picnics have superseded prayers. In a great building the parts most important 
ideally are also the most important structurally; but they are better completed by the sky 
than by the rest of the structure, for which in a sense they exist. We have never seen an 
Hanoverian building in ruins, nor is it likely that we shall without a revolution, so it is for- 
tunate that we need hardly wait so long to realise what there was of genuine dignity in the 
aims of the architects of our great-grandfathers, It may be all summed up in one word— 
abstraction ;—they concentrated themselves on the esscntial features of their building, and they 
deliberately treated all the rest as an inevitable necessity to be got through with mechanical 
honesty, not to be overlaid with scrappy ornament to satisfy a spurious idealism. Circumstances 
had brought architecture back to its simplest expression, walls and a roof, and they set them- 
selves to make the best of these. Of course the conditions were unfavourable; of course a 
system of construction that depends upon the co-ordination of many members gives the architect 
much greater scope for satisfying the eye, or at any rate for detaining the attention: there are 
so many more parts to design and to harmonise, and each ought to be worth looking at. A 
building may be much admired and possess substantial merit though the beauty of detail, and 
even the ingenuity of construction serve to disguise an unsatisfactory distribution of masses 
There are few buildings of the Hanoverian age that challenge or reward a close inspection ; 
there are fewer which do not, to say the least, satisfy the eye at the distance of half a mile, 
which is more than can be said of the majority of the works of our own time. What offends 
us in an eighteenth-century building is a sense of the blankness and pettiness of the way in 
which it is filled up; we feel the paltriness of the rows of sashed windows, and the plentiful 
poverty of the long rows of red brick and blue slate; and we carry the knowledge of them 
with us even when they are out of sight. But for this we should be able to enjoy the balance 
and repose of the whole, the delicate solidity of the outline, the sober ingenuity with which it 
is varied. Our ancestors had a natural talent for abstraction: they admired their own common 
sense in Locke, they admired their own constitution in Delolme till they forgot the rotten 
boroughs: no wonder they were satisfied with their country-houses! 

An eighteenth-century building fades into the distance as uniformly and harmoniously 
as an Egyptian obelisk, as a Greek temple, as a Roman aqueduct, as,ga Medizval minster ; 
the same ordeal would destroy all the interest, and almost all the harmony, of most of the 
buildings erected during the struggle to naturalize the more florid forms of the Renaissance, 
or to revive the richer graces of exuberant Gothic. Nobody can doubt that Inigo Jones was 
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a greater architect than whoever designed the Horse Guards, but the latter bears distance 
best; for all the ingenious and beautiful play of surface and shadow and relief on the 
Banqueting House would be lost at the distance of a few hundred yards, or only remain to 
baffle and perplex the eye. For this reason the architecture of the Hanoverian period lends 
itself admirably to atmospheric effect. The numberless mansions whose portraits fill the 
depressing pages of Vitruvius Britannicus never stand out boldly from their hereditary trees ; 
they were not built for keen clear sunlight, but to bask in the sleepy haze of a summer 
noon, to gleam through the dewy mists of a May morning, or to fade in the twilight of an 
October day between the russet elms ; even the portico with its tall columns projects as little 
as may be, and is stateliest when most shadowy. It may be said that there must be times 
when any building a hundred years old will look well in a fine park; but no one who has 
looked down the hushed vista of Gower Street, with the endless succession of green curved 
lamp-irons, relieved against the straight brown wall; who has watched the quaint grace of 
Battersea steeple piercing the dim haze of the river; or the shapely bulk of Chelsea Old 
Church looming against the moonlight; who has caught Kensington Palace with its one 
wing, and the square central mass with its hipped roof rising above the pediment against 
the smoky gold of a February afternoon, will doubt that the architects who were so 
abstinent of ornament, so patient of monotony, understood and intended their own effects. 


G. A. SIMCOX. 


AUTOGRAPHIC ART. 


N every art that conveys ideas it is important that the idea should be conveyed in its 

integrity, without diminution or alteration by the way. Absolute perfection in the con- 

veyance of the idea is exceedingly rare, but there are a hundred degrees of imperfection, and 
it is well to be aware of them. 

In literature, the conveyance of the idea seems perfect. So far from losing in clearness 
by being printed, a manuscript positively gains, and it gains so much that some authors have 
their writings printed that they may correct them, not being able to see where the corrections 
are needed so long as the work remains in the obscurer form of handwriting. But even in 
the conveyance of literary ideas there are many shades of perfection. For example, our fore- 
fathers had a way of printing the letter s which differed from f so slightly that although we 
may be told what the letter stands for we cannot read it without feeling that it casts a veil 
between us and the text. So it is with the old black letter, we may know quite well what 
all the letters mean, and yet be incapable of reading a book in black letter without feeling a 
lack of perfect light. It is not enough that the letters have been explained to us, nothing 
but life-long habit, and daily habit, can give us absolute clearness. Even such a purely 
material thing as the paper affects the conveyance of ideas. If the present article were printed 
on dingy bad paper, two hundred years old, the reader would be sensible of a disguise. 
Authors who understand their art have an objection to every peculiarity of type, binding, 
paper, which has anything like incongruity with the nature of the literary composition, or 
which sets up a rivalry in interest. It is felt that even an ornamental letter is dangerous if 
the ornament has an interest of its own, and there are certain forms of artistic decoration 
so fatal to the written text that a prudent writer would pray to be delivered from them. 
Borders of all. kinds come within this category, infinite artistic skill may be lavished upon 
borders, but authory dread them. Many authors, too, have a horror of being illustrated, 
or of having their poetry set to music, for even these marriages of the arts, natural as 
they seem, and customary as they have always been, produce associations in the public mind 
which are fatal to the singleness of the mental impression. No reader who has been in the 
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habit of singing ‘Come into the garden, Maud,’ can read Tennyson’s verses afterwards without 
hearing at the same time in his imagination the notes of the remembered music. No one 
who has bought Dante’s He// with Doré’s illustrations need ever hope to get Doré fairly 
out of his mind again when he reads the Italian text. But the intervention of the printer, 
papermaker, illustrator, musical composer, however injurious to the singleness of the impres- 
sion, is far surpassed in power for evil by the intervention of the translator. The translator 
is the personage most to be dreaded. In all literature that belongs to art, all composed 
literature, in which the art of expression is carried far, translation of any really accurate 
kind is so difficult as to be possible only for a sentence here and there which has its exact 
equivalent in the other tongue, for the rest all that can be done is a sort of paraphrase. 
Young writers aspire to be translated, because it is a proof of some degree of success, but 
it is probable that few writers who have had that youthful aspiration realised can think of 
translations afterwards with satisfaction. The most conscientious of translators cannot alter 
the genius of his language, and the real difficulty is beyond remedy. And even when trans- 
lation is not considered necessary, as in the case of books written in a language not at that 
time fully developed, but now read by people who use the same language in its maturity, 
there exists a veil between him who wrote and him who is now reading, which is the more 
deceptive that we are not always quite clearly aware of its existence. And if this is so 
for old books in our own language it is so in a degree still greater for books written in 
languages which we have painfully learned, or half-learned, and which we translate for 
ourselves as we are reading. The best of scholars feel that there is a veil between them and 
the ancients, which the grammarians and lexicographers can never quite remove. And it 
might be a subject of somewhat grave reflection to all authors whose present rank in litera- 
ture is such as to give them reasonable hopes for immortality, that as time gradually 
advances a mist will rise between them and the living world which, though it may add 
vaguely to the impression of their grandeur, will assuredly conceal much that a contemporary 
alone can quite clearly see or adequately appreciate. 

All these obstacles to the perfect conveyance of ideas by means of literature have their 
very precise counterparts in the fine arts. The artist has to contend against the intervention of 
materials, and has often also to bear the intervention of interpreters. Many of his materials are 
very treacherous, and so soon as he desires to multiply his work, his artistic interpreters are not 
more to be relied upon than the translator of literary performances. There is even one depart- 
ment of fine art in which the original work is destroyed by the translator, who puts his own 
interpretation in the place of it. The draughtsman on wood knows that his work is to be 
destroyed by the tool of the wood-engraver, and therefore he works, on principle, simply to 
convey such hints to the engraver’s mind that he, the engraver, may produce a sufficiently good 
cut. This habit of drawing for the wood-engraver has very curious effects, and is in itself a quite 
peculiar professional training. It is not every artist who can draw satisfactorily upon wood, 
there are artists whom the engravers like, because they find them intelligible and easy to 
interpret effectively, there are other artists who give much trouble to the engravers, and whose 
work costs great labour in interpretation, whilst it seldom turns out satisfactorily. These 
designers are usually loud in their complaints of the engravers, and it is true that their work is 
spoiled, which they can hardly be expected to bear with equanimity. A few of the most skilful 
draughtsmen on wood are satisfied with the rendering of their work. Gustave Doré likes to be 
engraved, and troubles himself about no autographic processes; but then Doré has a vast 
experience of that peculiar kind of drawing, and is served by the best wood-engravers in the 
world, whom he has himself gradually trained to interpret him. I should think Sir John Gilbert 
and Mr. Birket Foster have little to complain of, either, if we may judge from the good 
quality of the many engravings that we know. But it is perfectly true that an artist 
who draws on wood is liable, as a general rule, to very vexatious disappointments. A first- 
rate wood-engraver can come very close when he does the work entirely with his own hand, 
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and is in sympathy with the artist, but wood-engraving is carried on as a simple business, 
and blocks which bear the name of this or that engraver are in reality very often done by 
men or youths employed by him. The wood-engravers are often paid so inadequately, that 
it does not remunerate them to do the work themselves, and it is done by assistants with the 
benefit of superintendence only. It need not surprise us that many woodcuts translate the 
work of the draughtsman very imperfectly. All the fine arts are enormously difficult, en- 
graving on wood is not an exception to the rule, it is a kind of engraving which can only 
be done really well by men of rare ability. Complaints of unintelligent interpretation are 
therefore exceedingly common. The sensation of being engraved on wood is very like the 
sensation of being translated into French; first, you have flattering hopes, then bitter dis- 
appointment, usually accompanied by considerable irritation, finally you resign yourself, and 
submit to what seems inevitable. This being so, it may be wondered how and why wood- 
engraving holds its place so well. A score of substitutes have been invented to replace it, 
and not one fas replaced it; the illustrated newspapers still employ it exclusively, at least in 
England ; the magazines use it far more than any other species of illustration; and when 
the Graphic was established a little time since there was no hesitation between the old art 
and the substitutes which in the opinion of their inventors were to have replaced it years 
ago. Yet woodcut is not an autographic art at all, and some of the substitutes were strictly 
autographic. The question which interests us is how it happens that a translation of which 
most artists complain should hold its place against autographic processes which would do 
away with the evils of translation altogether. 

There are two distinct reasons for this. The first is that the wood-engraver is not 
merely a translator—he ‘is something more: he is an elaborating, labour-saving secretary. 
Just as a man whose time is very precious, marks in pencil on the back of his letters a word 
or two indicating the nature of the reply to be delivered, but leaves the work of arranging 
the form of it to his Secretary, so the designer on wood washes in a shade with his camel- 
hair brush, but leaves the labour of making the lines which are to represent that shade to 
the cutter who comes after him. The economy of time which is effected by this is enough 
to settle the question from the pecuniary point of view. It would have been simply impos- 
sible for Gustave Doré to complete all his designs, or half as many, had he been compelled 
to draw the lines ‘with which his woodcuts are shaded. The wash of ink or Chinese white 
enabled him to communicate to the engraver a clear idea of the sort of shading that was 
wanted, and the engraver afterwards elaborated that shading at his leisure. This, at least, 
is the method pursued in the vast majority of instances; in a certain proportion, what is 
called engraving in facsimile is resorted to, and then the artist works very much as if he were 
etching, the business of the cutter being simply to respect his lines, and cut away everything 
else. For the present, however, let us concern ourselves with the sort of wood-engraving which 
is mot in facsimile, but is interpreted and elaborated by the cutter. It is clear that the pro- 
cesses which have been invented to supplant wood-engraving could never possess its time- 
saving utility as regards the original designer. If Doré had to make all the lines which the 
engraver makes he would feel the consequences of that error in economy so wisely repre- 
hended by Sir Cornewall Lewis when he made his well-known maxim, ‘Never do a 
thing yourself which another can do for you equally well.’ The effects of an economical 
question of this kind on the pursuit or abandonment of a fine art are in the long run simply 
irresistible, unless of course the artistic drawbacks are so serious that .good artists will not put 
up with them. Let us suppose that Doré had taken up an autographic process, such as Palmer’s 
Glyphography, or the Beslay process, or the Graphotype, all of which were invented to supplant 
woodcutting, as their products can be printed with the text. Inexperienced people, who see 
nothing before them but the idea that it would be very advantageous to have the artist’s own 
work, hope all things from these processes, and believe all things which are published in their 
favour. But the simple truth is, that the effects which Doré gets with the ink-wash on wood, and 
which are rendered, on the whole, by his engravers with very surprising fidelity, could not be 
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got by Doré himself in any of the three processes above mentioned, or in any process of a like 
nature, so that a glyphograph, or a graphotype, or a design by the Comte process, although 
really quite autographic, would express Doré’s ideas. /ess perfectly than the woodcuts express 
them, though the woodcuts are nothing better than translations.. The only really distinguished 
artist who occurs to me now as having much employed one of the autographic processes which 
can be printed with letter-press is Karl Bodmer, who has used the Comte process a good deal. 
I need not explain the detail of the Comte process, it is enough to say that if the artist draws a 
line as in an etching, that line will be reproduced as in a woodcut. Now, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that although the Comte process is strictly autographic, the critic who judged Karl 
Bodmer from his work in that process (in which, be it remarked, the artist has all the advantage 
which perfect experience can bestow), would have a far less accurate idea of his power as an 
artist than if he had seen good engravings from Karl Bodmer’s oil pictures. The Comte process 
is, I believe, sufficiently true to the line, and is useful in some publications on ornamental art ; 
but for pictorial effect it is of such little value that it has led Bodmer into a system of uniform 
grey hatching entirely opposed to his natural spirit as an artist, as it is seen in his pictures and 
his etchings. Of the other processes the sole survivor appears to be the graphotype, which in 
the hands of an artist of ability would give good line drawings, but which cannot bear com- 
parison with woodcut for work in full effect of light and shade, so that if Doré adopted Grapho- 
type he would have to abandon three-fourths of his work, that done with the wash, and give the 
other fourth only, that done with the line. 

There is another autographic process, in favour of which I have written much already, 
the old art of etching upon copper by means of aquatortis as Rembrandt did, and as many 
other great painters have done from generation to generation. Is it not much better to etch 
on copper autographically than to design for interpretation by engravers? It would be much 
better, no doubt, if the artist were a perfect master of the resources of etching, but who is? 
There exists a vulgar error that etching is very easy, that anybody who can draw has only 
to go and buy a copper-plate and some etching-ground, and acid, and set to work, and produce 
clever things immediately. This seems to be the prevalent opinion, even amongst people who 
from their experience of other branches of fine art might be expected to know better. But 
the real truth is that the technical difficulties of etching counterbalance, in most instances, 
its advantages as an autographic process, and artists who attempt to etch, very commonly 
find that the proof when it is taken does not say what they intended it to say. It is 
true that no living interpreter comes between the etcher and the public, but an inanimate 
interpreter comes between them, which is the acid. It would not be quite fair to reveal 
the secrets of the laboratory, but if people who talk of the facility of etching could only 
know how often even clever etchers suffer from the feeling that the work is not their 
own but a changeling, they would be both surprised and instructed. The very cleverest 
etchers living spoil plates in the biting, sometimes quite irretrievably, but more frequently 
so that in letting the plate go they think, ‘This is not really my work, it is the work 
of that malicious fairy who is always making me say what I don’t exactly think, but 
it may go for whatever it is worth.’ Ah, if we had all the wonderful resources of that 
wonderful art at command as an engine-driver has the taps of his locomotive, then indeed 
should we have found full and adequate expression for our thought, better than any help 
of professional elaboration through copyism, but even then we should purchase the advantage 
at a heavy cost of time! Let it be clearly understood, however, that to dream of these 
great powers is idle, and that without them etching can give little and rare satisfaction as 
an autographic art.. It may be doubted whether there are a dozen men in Europe, or half- 
a-dozen, who could translate a drawing in Indian ink in etching with accuracy as to tone, 
and until we can do that, there can be no question about the practical utility of the pro- 
fessional engravers. I mean that if a living painter paints a picture, and wishes to have it 
reproduced, he would do better, as a general rule, to employ a professional engraver to 
engrave the picture rather than to attempt to etch it himself, although the etching would 
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be autographic and the engraving only an interpretation by another hand. There are cases 
when another can express our thoughts more adequately than we ourselves. Just as a half- 
educated man finds that he can get his cause more justly and clearly stated by a more 
cultured representative, so an artist who is not master of the copper may be helped to fuller 
expression by the engraver who is. 

In all that affects the conveyance of ideas we have to consider that the obstacles are 
usually various and often extremely subtle, so subtle that it sometimes requires a rather 
delicate power of observation to discover them. For instance, there is the reproduction of 
engravings by photography, which was hailed at the beginning with the exaggerations which 
commonly attend promising discoveries of all kinds. People were told that if they bought 
the photographs from Rembrandt’s etchings, it would be as good as having the etchings 
themselves. But the truth is not quite that, the photographs are valuable as helps to memory, 
but considered as substitutes for the etchings themselves they are very inadequate. They 
have not the quality of the printed lines at all, which need surprise no one who is acquainted 
with the processes, and besides this difference of quality there is a loss of quantity in labour. 
Very many of the lines are not properly rendered, so that where, in the original, you have 
a delicate close shading, in the photograph you have often nothing but a tint, whilst lines 
which have been deeply bitten and richly printed are apt to present the appearance of a 
blurred stain. The alteration in texture is enormous, nobody would take a photograph from 
an engraving for anything else but a photograph. 

When we come to the photographic reproductions of designs of various kinds we have, 
first, to observe that all designs do not come out equally well in the reproduction, and that 
it will probably be found prudent to design for the autotype in a special manner, or in one 
of five or six special manners, suited to that kind of reproduction. Oil-paintings generally 
come out badly, not only on account of the colour, which in translation by photography 
gives false tonic relations, but more especially by the loss of touch-character in reduction. 
Some artists like to see their work reduced because it looks more delicate, and the detail 
seems more abundant, but the loss in character much more than counterbalances these ad- 
vantages, if they are advantages. Artists would do well to work for the autotype strictly on 
the same scale as the autotype reproduction itself, and in such material as will allow of the 
closest possible approximation in the copy. Manual expression always loses meaning in 
reduction, a line whose modulations are all visible on its own scale becomes deficient in 
accent on a smaller scale, and a piece of shading which is merely delicate as the artist drew 
it, becomes a confused mass in the reduced copy. The best kind of drawing for autotype 
reproduction appears to be an ink-wash sustained by rather powerful pen lines, or else simply 
a strongly-marked drawing in pen and ink. Some sketches of Spanish architecture by Sir M. 
D. Wyatt were sent to me lately which had been reproduced by the new autotype mechanical 
process (described last year in the PORTFOLIO, page 135), and the fidelity of these was 
evident at a glance, but they were not reduced, and the workmanship was very frank 
throughout. Even, however, where there is some considerable loss in the autotype process 
(and it cannot reproduce a// art without loss), it is still nearer to a true autograph than an 
etching by any one who is not quite decidedly a master in etching. And even when you 
have executed an etching which clearly expresses your idea, your communication with the 
public is not really direct, because there is the intervention of the printer to be considered, 
an intervention often quite as disastrous to the original work as that of the wood-engraver 
himself. For example, Flameng’s plate in our January number is not only a consummate 
piece of work as an etching, but it was printed under his own superintendence in such a 
manner as to display its qualities to the utmost. But there are printers who would have 
made the plate look quite without effect, like a vigorous poem spoiled by weak translation. 
What with treachery of acid and the ignorance or insensitiveness of many printers, a pub- 
lished etching is too often anything but an autograph. 

. P. G. HAMERTON. 





















































CYMBAL-PLAYERS.—From a RELIEF BY LUCA DELLA Rornta. 
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CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DESIGN. 


(CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS.) 


6 PURITY of the imagination leaving no room for passion’—those were the words with 

which we took leave of Flaxman in this place four months ago, after considering his 
manner of dealing with home scenes and children. And in those words we struck one 
evident note of difference, among the many. that exist, between the great Italian schools and 
the school which flourished in this country towards the close of the Georgian era, and was 
so engaging in some at least of its phases. 

While the character of the English art which concerned us, upon the whole, is to be 
unimpassioned, that of the Italian art is to be full of passion. And by passion as a cha- 
racter of art, I mean that quality which arises from natural fervour of temper or emotion in 
the artist, together with a range of subjects calculated to keep that fervour at its highest 
pitch. The ardent blood of the young Italian race was such as to throw this vehemence, 
this intensity and enchanted vividness, into its whole life and conceptions; and even had it 
been less so, the special conceptions with which religion occupied the minds and hands of 
the early artists had in themselves an exciting and overpowering force. There was the 
imminence of the unseen, the predominance of the supernatural over the natural, each man’s 
hourly terror or ecstasy in thinking of his own soul’s prospects, his realised contemplation 
of heaven and hell with their rulers und denizens, his perpetual and adoring appeal to all 
the marshalled hierarchies and beatified agencies of redemption and intercession: all this 
could not but enkindle his imagination, in thinking of the other, the more august and more 
momentous world, to a habitual pitch or temperature of high emotion. But the race, besides 
all this, had in truth its whole bodily and mental constitution high-strung. It was on fire, if 
one may say so, in its secular as well as its religious consciousness. The earthly love and 
the heavenly love beat with equal pulses in its veins ; and so you get, in all the manifesta- 
tions of its spirit as well as in the devout one which is the chief of them, that note of the 
constant presence and experience of complicated, overmastering, full-charged feeling, a high 
pressure of the heart. And that is a note which rings and finds an echo, with a magic like 
nothing else in brains that are awake to it at all, amid the quiescence of a colder-blooded 
after-world. At first, so long as the vividly feeling race has been inexperienced in its means 
of expression, the feeling will be found struggling within its artistic vesture, and you will get 
the well-known quaintness and straining imperfection of primitive art. (That, too, is a thing 
full of sympathetic fascination for us who can tell what it means, but was condemned under 
the comprehensive stamp of ‘Gothick’ by the eighteenth century, which both leaned to qui- 
escence rather than vehemence as to its own original tastes, and as to its historical appreciations, 
had been trained in exclusive respect for the mechanical freedom of hand and unfeeling facility 
of the schools of decadence.) By-and-bye, that attractive imperfection will have passed away. 
As the energy and toil of chosen spirits has arrived at establishing harmony between feelings and 
their expression, the jar, the quaintness will have disappeared, and you will get, during the brief 
flower of the race’s art, forms into which the still unexhausted ardour of its spirit flows out 
without obstruction or constraint. The fire of the heart, the complicated and yearning in- 
tensity of delight or aspiration, will communicate themselves in true and perfect, even if it be 
tumultuous, rhythm to the shapes which the hand traces on canvas or in stone. Painting and 
sculpture will have now the penetration, the exaltation, the rapturousness of music. Here is 
an example of it—in one of the embodiments of music invented by Luca della Robbia—an 
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example free from the specific high pressure of religious emotion, yet of a kind which no soil 
on earth except that of Italy in theclimax of the guattrocento could have engendered. That 
heat, that rich and rhythmic frenzy—that passion, for it is the only word, though the figures 
have the passionless age of children —beneath what other sun, at what other hour, shall you 
seek for them? 

Not, I say, in the pleasant English art of George III., sweeter though that is, in some 
points, than any which arose between the two. The art we studied knows little of burning 
thoughts or themes. Whether or not the Church of England as by law established provides 
for that generation an habitual order of contemplations as fervent and homefelt as those of 
the monastic times, the form which such contemplations wore in the monastic times has long 
ago been condemned as idolatrous. But in truth, the blood runs more sleepily in the modern 
age, and the hopes and fears of men are stiller within their bosoms; the overpowering con- 
ceptions are weakened ; the other world has receded. The old Christian art is dead, but for 
vapid traditional repetitions, long before the dawn of the English school. The old mythologic 
and allegoric art, into which the schools of Italy, at the moment of their maturity, had 
thrown as much spiritual and imaginative fire as into their religious work, survives with 
scarcely more reality. They are both, they or their shadows in this ghostly state, known 
and respected under the name of high art, and practised by the academic schools of the 
Continent. At first our own school formally takes it for granted that high art is in the 
nature of things out of its range; and subsequent experiment, even by gifted men, on the 
whole confirms the truth of that modest instinctive assumption. Our Northern race, awaken- 
ing late to the use of its eyes and hands for native art, does not invent or fasten on any- 
thing else which can command its emotions of delight in the same fervent and rapturous 
degree as those fair supernatural ideals commanded’ the emotions of ancient Italy. And 
the Barrys and Wests, who devote themselves to try and vamp up the old ideals as they 
were continuing to be vamped up elsewhere, are failures: their work is stillborn because it 
is the offspring of ambition and not of inspiration, of principle and not of passion. It is 
even worse than foreign work of the same kind, because, with the same absence of the 
original oestrus, our painters have not the benefit of even the same effete traditions which 
others have. 

The Flaxmans and Stothards are greater men than these—Flaxman great enough for 
anything that depends on the sense of severe grace, the instinct of symmetry, of pure and 
noble composition, matters near allied to what is highest in art. And yet what we prize 
even Flaxman for most is not his work that flies highest, not his solemn memorial efforts, 
nor his illustrations of the grandest subjects; what we prize Stothard for most is not the 
dilute Raphaelesque or Titianesque graces of his Biblical or poetical painting. What we 
chiefly prize and delight in them both for is their more unpretending and unconsidered waifs 
of simple design, whether merely and literally reflecting the graceful life of their time, or com- 
bined within the working fancy but still full of a sentiment that is strictly of the time and 
belonging to it. In these they show us how that home tenderness, that new, subtle and 
affectionate intimacy with children, of which Reynolds had first given signs in his portraits 
of them taken individually, had got to be part of the regular endowment of the age, and 
had sunk down even into the lightest incidental work and ornament in which its more finely 
gifted artists revealed the temper of their imagination. And that temper is not a vehement 
but a quiescent one; the sentiment has for its note tenderness and not strength; it owes 
half its charm, when it is most charming, to a light and childlike serenity. Childlike, and at 
its greatest in dealing with children—it has a beauty which, compared to the beauty of the 
Italian art with its passion, its power of expressing intense emotions, is like a child’s voice 
in a choir as compared with the voice of a grown man or woman. 

Flaxman, in his illustrations, furnishes precisely the instance most in point. Take the 
designs to Dante, who is the incarnation of Gothic mysticism and intensity—things most 
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alien, we have said, to Flaxman’s genius—the incarnation of Italian passion and fire, of 
whom the poet who has most right to speak has said how 


‘ Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart’ 


Neither in the terrors nor the raptures of his journey can Flaxman follow Dante at all; 
the designs, as a general rule, are the weakest he ever did, and there are points where they 
touch puerility. Such a point is the famous scene of a man’s and woman’s passion related 
in the Jnferno. Where Francesca tells of Paolo how 


‘ La bocca mi baccid tutto tremante,’ 


Flaxman supplies an illustration of deplorable nervousness, poverty, insipidity, with no 
spirit or composition, and a commonplace parlour bashfulness for all its sentiment. On 
the other hand, when it is a question of poor little children thrust forth into the terrors of 
limbo, with the jaws of Death ravening behind them, he is full of understanding and 
sympathy, he is great; he puts a wonderful imagination and tenderness into their various 
attitudes of forlorn exploration, the manners and degrees of frightened pitifulness in the 
huddling troop (here they are, extracted from the design): it is a tragedy within the 
compass of his genius, and no one could have done it better; certainly, no old Italian could 
have done this particular thing half so well or humanly. 
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The British genius then, as exemplified in Flaxman and Stothard, came out strongest 
in childish things; we have to think of British art at that time as capable of infinite tender- 
ness, and delicacy of observant fancy, in these ; capable, generally, of admirable grace, purity, 
tranquil symmetrical simplicity ; but incapable of the higher flights of imaginative beauty, unfit 
to deal either with august ideals or burning experiences of rapture human or divine. Granted, 
says the reader, of Flaxman and Stothard; but what of Blake, your other example? Had 
he not a temper of fire ? was his brain not always full of Titanic images, shapes of terror and 
grandeur? In truth Blake was partly an exception, but yet an exception of the kind that 
proves a rule. Fire he had, and imagination he had, perhaps more than any artist of the 
modern world, and the ideas and images that occupied him were enormous, transcending 
heaven and hell; they appealed, we said, to ‘the larger, more daring, more elemental 
susceptibilities of the mind, and as such were out of tune with his time. That in itself— 
the contemporary unpopularity of Blake and his prophetic inspirations—helps for one thing 
to stamp the time in the sense which we have defined. And another thing which stamps 
even’ Blake himself, the exception and contradiction in his time, as nevertheless its son and 
the partaker of its qualities, is that he does not grasp and confront these mighty super- 
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human images in a properly grown-up way; he is a visionary who cannot control his visions 
a child (theré it is again) who has splendid or terrific dreams and remembers them, not an 
adult spirit who can manage and do what he will with the thoughts that uplift and inflame 
his mind; he is bewildered by them, is the victim and not the master of his genius. And 
again, he too is at his best not in the splendours and terrors, but when it is this very childish 
thing, this lightsome and loving household tenderness, this sentiment the dawn of which in 
art is for us his age’s artistic glory, that he sings and puts into patterns. His greatness and 
immortality, in a word, lie less in the range where he worked in exception to what we have 
called the genius of his time, more in the range where he expressed that genius in its most 
spiritually intense and ideal form. 

The definition we have found, then, of the spirit and specific excellence of English 
art in its spring season, may be trusted so far as it was at all an art of joy, of charm and 
pleasantness, to which England at that season had given birth. But, after all, the father of 
English painting ought not to be passed over in such a study; and he—Hogarth, the first 
great English artist born—had before the days of these pleasant things created an art which 
was as far as possible from being one of pleasantness at all. Hogarth found out for him- 
self how to paint with his brush admirably, much more admirably than any of those pure- 
spirited and tender-hearted successors of the school; and the things which he chose to paint 
were utterly removed alike from the old supernatural ideals, and from this new playful or 
pathetic tenderness and symmetric grace found in the realities of domestic life. We all know 
that Hogarth fastened upon realities of another class, realities more revolting in themselves 
than any which the least fastidious Dutchman had bidden us look at, but painted by him 
with an indignant and not with their indifferent or acquiescent spirit—the realities of every 
form of contempuary vice, degradation, corruption, obscenity, cruelty, among rich and poor, 
seized with the heavy grasp of a strong and tragic satirist, and painted for the sake of protest 
with every emphasis which a profound and burning imagination can contrive. ‘A burning 
imagination ’—have we then hit upon it at last? And is this the artistic form in which it in- 
vests itself—are license and squalor and wickedness the ideas or spectacles which possess and 
inflame it—at the date of the dawn of a new art in our great aristocratic and commercial 
community? Is it then true, as some would have it, that since the fading out of those 
radiant old imaginations which cannot be revived, art must enter upon its modern course of 
mere truth-telling, without caring whether the truths it tells are beautiful or foul? And is it 
true that, as things are, and as human life looks and feels for the majority, it is the foul 
truths that most press to be told, the wicked, squalid, suffering, and depraved aspects of 
reality which will brand themselves in upon the most impassioned and best-gifted spirits, and 
find their pregnant and imaginative reflection in the art which is of highest pitch and in- 
tensest temper, but which will yet be ugly and repulsive—an art of disgust and not of 
rapture? That is very nearly the tenet of a school which works and preaches in its faith 
in modern France, and might claim Hogarth, as it does claim Rembrandt, for testimony and 
leadership. The question is much too great a one for this place; only we must acknowledge 
its existence: Hogarth, the great originator, the great exception, must not be ignored. When 
we talk of the English school of the last century without him, it must not be too compre- 
hensively, we must remember that we are only talking of talents that represent a phase or 
part of the school. Remembering this, we may waive the trying question whether those 
Italian qualities of fire and intensity have really turned round upon us, in the modern world, 
in this painfully transformed and reproachful fashion. And in parting with the phase of 
our own school which has occupied us, and for which we have been content to disclaim 
fervid qualities of the old kind, adult ardour in passion and imagination, we may rest still 
more content with the claim which we do make for it and its masters, in their various 
degrees, to childlike sweetness and childlike purity, a morning innocence and delicate familiar 


grace. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
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V.—BRACQUEMOND. 
The Hare, a Misty. Morning. 


MONGST the good customs of our ancestors which it would be well for 
‘* ws to-perpetuate is that of retractation, in the sense which they attached 
to it. The modern retractation, which consists in confessing that we have 
said what .is: not true, and in saying the contrary of what we have affirmed 
before, is an exercise which no writer is ever called upon to perform unless he 
has been either hasty or dishonest, but the most scrupulously careful may benefit 
by an opportunity for revising a former decision by the light of subsequent 
experience. In this I sense have a retractation to make about the etchings of 
M. Bracquemond. It was a matter of sincere regret for me not to be able to give 
more extended notice to his work in the volume on ‘Etching and Etchers.’ I 
knew his work perfectly well, and took much interest in it from the natural-history 
point of view, but one artistic deficiency seemed fatal, the absence of synthesis, 
the want of’an artistic ensemble, ‘It would be unjust, I then wrote, ‘to emit an 
etcher of such masculine power as Bracquemond ; but though he has great energy 
and a manly grasp of things, I do not perceive in his work any of the tender- 
ness and delicacy which are always essential to the ideal of an artist. Though 
his ‘manual skill is great, he does not etch upon right principles, because he does 
not see things in their relation to each other.- For instance, if he has to draw 
wild fowl amongst aquatic ‘plants, a sort of subject he likes, he will draw each 
individual wild duck or teal without apparently thinking about its. pictorial relation 
to the others, and carry.out. the same principle with every individual plant in the 
foreground. .Herice he: etches in a way quite different from the great manner, 
which is always based upon synthetic selection.’ 

Now with reference to some of M. Bracquemond’s earlier plates this criticism 
is strictly just. The birds were drawn with great knowledge, with the closest 
observation ‘of attitude’ and «habit, ‘and:-with consummate firmness of hand; each 
individual: bird’ was ‘in’ itself a remarkable and most thorough piece of work, but 
the birds and plants did ‘not unite together as an artistic composition. The im- 
pression which works. of . that, class produced at the first glance was that some 
naturalist,; uncommonly skilful..as-a designer of animal life, had set down on 
copper his memoranda ‘of living: nature without concerning himself about pictorial 
combinations. Some ‘of ‘the more important plates displayed great practical force ; 
one of ‘them, : Unearthing a Badger, was a capital sporting print. 
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Since those days M. Bracquemond, as the plate before us sufficiently proves, 
has become a complete artist. Whilst retaining his keen observation of animal 
life he has perceived that in an etching, as in a picture, there must be subor- 
dination. This plate is not a collection of notes by a naturalist, but an artistic 
whole. The breadth and unity of treatment are quite masterly, and the execution 
shows a great technical advance. In his earlier efforts M. Bracquemond’s manner 
was decidedly hard, and he clung to precise outlines. He is far past that early 
manner now. This hare is strictly speaking not outlined at all, but powerfully 
modelled with a hand at once most firm and light, giving strength of muscle 
and softness of fur, structure and texture, both. It cannot be necessary to dwell 
upon the living truth of attitude; the listening ears, the eye so wakefully alert, the 
swift feet advancing for imminent flight. Our sympathies, like those of the poet 
Cowper, are all enlisted on behalf of the hare, and against those spectral sports- 
men in the distance, who have come with schemes of slaughter. 

P. G. HaMeErRTon. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 


— 
— 


(PREDECESSORS OF HOGARTH IN ENGLAND.) 
V.—SIR JAMES THORNHILL (1676-1734); VI.—JONATHAN RICHARDSON (1665-1745). 


HOUGH Englishmen painted very badly under the first Brunswick and before Hogarth 
—very badly, and in a manner so full of imitation that it is no stretch of rhetoric 
to deny their art an independent existence—yet painting was by no means quite inactive 
among us at that time. There were two styles or branches of the art pursued with con- 
siderable energy, and bringing to some who practised them honour, riches, immortality in 
odes and epitaphs. The styles were allegory and portrait—allegory for the ends of archi- 
tectural decoration, and that kind of portrait commonly known as the heroic. Let us take 
the two painters who, among born Englishmen, were the chief representatives of these two 
styles, and though it may not be very lively work (and may involve a certain amount of 
mere transcription from easily accessible authorities) let us see what the artistic activity of 
the time meant. 

The Civil Wars and the ideas of Puritanism had broken off in the middle of the 17th 
century what seemed a fair promise of an English school of painting to arise under the stimulus 
of Vandyke’s example and Charles’s amateurship. The native school of miniaturists only 
survived: But with the Restoration and the revival of luxury the great courtiers and nobles 
had need of getting their palaces decorated and their likenesses taken ; and in that need, taken 
up next by the nobles of the Revolution, becoming a set fashion of the aristocracy in its newly 
consolidated magnificence, lay the source of all the painting that was done for half a century. 
The art of allegorical decoration, as the French court-painters of Louis XIV. had founded it 
on the Medici-marriage series of Rubens and on the Italian decorative schools of the 
decadence, with the addition of a strut, a vastness, a cold and learned pomposity of their own— 
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what this was like we know ; and this was what we imported for the completion of our own public 
and aristocratic embellishments. One Englishman there was who early excelled in the dismal 
art, and whom contemporary couplets placed above Michelangelo; this was Streater, whose 
decorations of the ceiling of the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford—one of the early triumphs of 
Wren’s constructive genius—may still be seen by any one, but is of that order which no one 
looks at if he can help it. The deadly tedium of these ambitious concoctions has been 
expatiated on, with an effect akin to their own, by students whose painful task has compelled 
their real examination—the absolute lifelessness, the everlasting goddesses with nothing on 
and the gods with their armour and emblems, the nymphs and powers and personifications, 
each to be known by what he or she carries, the clouds, the pavilions, the tridents, the lyres, 
the eagles and thunderbolts, the sprawl and swagger and simper that are deemed constituents 
of sublimity, the absurdity out of which it is yet impossible to wring a human joke. The men 
who do it in England are even worse than those who do it elsewhere, and bring nothing to 
their task but a certain conventional knowledge how to build up a composition and distribute 
the masses and train the light and shade for something like a decorative effect. Verrio, a 
Neapolitan disciple of the Frenchmen, is much the most famous of his class here after the 
Restoration, and covers walls and ceilings in half of the castles of the land, notably Chatsworth 
and Lowther, and is patronised by court and king. Allegory is formulated into a regular code ; 
it is usual to quote the recipes of a contemporary book, Peacham’s Complete Gentleman, to 
show how little possibility of invention could be allied with the cut-and-dried theories of emble- 
matic propriety and personification there propounded. Verrio had a pupil and successor named 
Laguerre, a Frenchman of Catalan origin, who worked with perhaps a trifle more freshness than 
his master, and was employed at Bartholomew’s Hospital, at Devonshire House, Blenheim, Pet- 
worth, and much at Hampton Court, where he received an official appointment. The great 
Triumph Cartoons of Mantegna were under his charge; of course he restored them; when we 
look at those noble damaged and defaced masterpieces, are we to hate Laguerre for a sacrilegious 
meddler, or to remember that after all the cartoons were much injured before he touched them, 
and that his touching has indeed not been so barbarous as it might have been at such a time? 
Laguerre was also chosen by the commissioners for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to 
paint the eight vaulted compartments of the dome; and here it is that the native name of 
Thornhill cuts in, and usurps the first place in that art which we had hitherto received mainly from 
foreigners. Thornhill was a person of good family and pushing talents, born at Weymouth ; he 
took early to the brush, went to France and got steeped in the maxims and practice of Lebrun, 
brought home what was considered a finished genius for colossal history, devotion, and allegory ; 
got works to execute, he too, at Hampton Court, at All Souls’, Oxford, at Wimpole; and 
managed, as we have said, to oust Laguerre from his commission at St. Paul’s. There hang 
Thornhill’s great scenes from the life of the Apostle, hardly looked at now, and indeed hardly 
visible at that height and dimness; but very famous in their day, and carefully engraved at 
the date of their execution by Dubosc, Baron, Beauvais, and Vandergucht. If anybody wants 
to see what they are really like, he had better go to the British Museum, where the drawings 
for the whole, and three successive stages of each drawing, are preserved. First, there is a 
slight scrawl of the design in pencil with a brownish wash; next, a considerably larger sketch, 
with pencil outlines, yellow washes, and white lights ; lastly, highly-finished shaded drawings 
in dark brown. It shows an amount of care and preparation inconceivable when the art itself 
is such a false and careless one ; when all the quality which the designs have is a certain 
conventional skill of pyramidal distribution and composition—a spurious temple, a waving 
banner, an impossible ship’s prow, introduced with a certain scenic science—but utter ignorance 
and emptiness otherwise, dull abstractions of heads, muscles unknown to anatomy, arms and 
legs of all lengths, pretentious display of hands and extremities all about (the last vanity of 
decrepit academism), wearisome unreal lictors, warriors, gaolers, Ephesians, Felixes, Bar- 
nabases. The design which we (in pursuit of our historical task) have reproduced, is the 
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s2cond stage of that to Acts, xvi. 30, the miracle of the escape of Paul and Silas, and the gaoler 
asking what he shall do to be saved. : 

Somewhat better certainly than the St. Paul’s series are the next best known of Thornhill’s 
works—once more decorations for Wren’s architecture—the great loyal and patriotic wall 
and ceiling pieces in the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital. Has the reader ever taken the 
trouble to look at them? Whien you have turned in from the silent courts and great corridors 
now deserted, to where the last left pensioner or two keep the doors of the gallery of England’s 
sea-heroes, and will prattle to you of their loneliness, and the decay of old institutions, have you 
ever, instead of looking at the battle-pieces and rows of portraits from Frobisher to Franklin, 
which, with the atmosphere and dedication of the place, still somehow have it in them to 
grip the heart and stir the pulse within you—have you ever tried to attend to the great 
groups of princes and princesses, and gods and goddesses, with which Thornhill has covered 
the ceiling of the Great Hall and the walls of the dais chamber beyond? It is really not 
discreditable work of the Lebrun kind, if you can put yourself into a correct historical frame 
of mind ; the colour is pleasant and ‘skilful enough ; and there is a certain tedious amusement 
in noticing the coarse Guelf king, with his crown outside an enormous wig, and a Roman breast- 
plate and long cloak on him, leaning one arm on a globe and receiving a sceptre from some 
nymph or another; and seven or eight princes and princesses about him, getting less clothed 
as they get smaller; and overhead Time with his scythe, and Fame and Plenty and Justice, 
and Geography and Geometry, who knows? reclining about cushions of cloud ; and submissive 
colonies offering their produce; and the painter with hand on hip in one corner, complacently 
introducing these august personages to a public whose applause is sure for them and him. 

Perhaps one does not quite like to think of the painter standing there complacent, 
knighted and honoured, at a moment when that beery and boorish Augustus of the periwig 
and crown was shamefully entreating the noble old age of a somewhat rarer genius—of 
Wren, the builder of Greenwich as of St. Paul’s—when ignoble cabals had gained the 
King’s ear, and contrived the disgrace and dismissal of that mighty artist, the affront of 
that magnanimous spirit in its last hours. Thornhill, on his part, does not seem to have been 
a man likely at any time to stand in the way of his own fortunes; the portraits of him show 
a somewhat pompous countenance, a look of adroit worldly self-importance, the double chin 
of the age, the air of one who felt that his fellow-townsmen had but done themselves credit 
in sending hini to Parliament,:and his King no less in:dubbing him Knight. .The portrait we 
speak of is that by Highmore, engraved in mezzotint by Faber ; there is another and somewhat 
pleasanter one :etched. after Hogarth—Thornhill’s son-in-law, as all the world knows, by the 
way of an elopement at first angrily resented, afterwards amicably forgiven. 

The decorative’ allegory, then, of the generations about 1700.is'a French product—the 
Versailles article imported, and by no means improved, for the honour and glory of our 
Dutch and Hanoverian houses ; and its English-born representative is Sir James Thornhill. 
Portrait, the other branch of painting patroniséd: by us about thé same years, has a slightly 
more complicated’ history ; it is a thing of Flemish origin modified by French influences, and 
has several : native’. representatives ‘eminent in their day; among whom we have chosen 
Jonathan Richardson, painter, critic; and Miltonic' commentator. Vandyke first, then Lely, 
Kneller, and Wissing, that is the renowned degenerating succession of foreign masters, among 
whose studios Pepys and Evelyn pass in and out, who had held the palm of portrait-painting 
among us for three quarters of a century, and on whose practice all native efforts were 
founded,—a succession in a direct line, with the tendency to indolent convention and typical 
elegancies, which is the weakness of Vandyke’s work when it is weak, developed at last with 
Kneller into something beyond measure tedious and farcical. The prodigious facility, cu- 
pidity, productiveness of Kneller, his consummate vanity, and how it was fed and flattered 
by the compliments of potentates and the couplets of poets—how for Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Tickell, all the wits whose word was fame, Kneller was nature’s paragon and the 
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Raphael of his age—all these things are proverbial in anecdotes and biographies. And the 
impossibility, for those of us who have not the misfortune to be historical students, to look 
at his work and that of his imitators, as it hangs, wig, satin, and swagger all dinged with 
time, in the halls and corridors of great country-houses, in the Portrait Gallery at Kensing- 
ton, at Hampton Court, at Windsor! And the pain and grief, for such as do look at it and 
try with honesty and conscience to get something out of it! It is melancholy that the 
portraits of such interesting generations should have been handed down to us in these 
unmeaning and unhuman postures of parade, that each abstract pomposity, in his or her 
abstract costume of warrior or nymph or shepherdess, should be absolutely and exactly like 
the last ; that when the strict heroic vesture is dispensed with, the portrait should be all pomp, 
periwig, and no feature even then. It is literally an art of wigs, wigs, wigs, and little else; 
I should have liked to illustrate it with a drawing I have seen of Kneller’s, carefully done in 
black and white on blue paper, of a head beneath that ornament; the face might be any- 
body’s, but the full-bottomed wig is unique, flowing voluminously, a sea of twining shadows 
and high lights rendered with real affection, to the length of three or four faces down. 
Among each generation, as one looks back upon its likeness in art, it is apt to seem as 
though there had been, existing or affected, a prevailing type or mould of features different 
from that of other generations; and in times when fashion is strong and nature weak, the 
portraits run into this mould in such a way as scarcely leaves any imprint of individuality 
at all. Thus in the Kneller period, every reader must have noticed in the men’s portraits 
a particular kind of strut and solidity, a square oval of the face, a universal double chin, 
and a thick round nose nearly equally universal—the regular type of personage only more 
or less modified in bulk and complexion and clothes, and the smile which seems like a part 
of the clothes. There are half-a-dozen other foreigners, Dutch, German, and Swedish, who 
at various times revolve about Kneller or who rival him for an hour in the patronage of the 
courts of William and Mary, Anne, and George I.; as Peter Vander Meulen, Michael Dahl, 
Vanderbank. Their work is all alike; it is the artof Rigaud and Largilliére without their 
skill, and with an exaggeration of all the qualities which make their work tedious, pretentious, 
or affected, and with a certain Teutonic lumpishness and stolidity into the bargain. 

Really much better painters than any of these fashionable foreigners was the Englishman 
Riley, their contemporary and a man of some though modest note, and the aforesaid Highmore 
by whom we saw Thornhill’s portrait painted. Lighting upon work of Riley’s in a gallery of 
portraits of the time, you will find, indeed, the all-pervading influence of Vandyke plainly 
enough; you will not find any great mastery or originality in the art, but you will find fair 
sincerity and creditable pains; some sense of colour; other things attended to beside the face 
and wig; and none of that disgraceful laxity and incompetence in the elements of his art 
which did not prevent another Englishman, Jervas, from touching contemporary celebrity. Not 
alone in his own vanity nor in the epistolary hyperbole of Pope, but in general contemporary 
repute, did this most notorious dauber, who in his own art of face-painting could not draw 
a single feature without gross error—‘free as thy stroke, and faultless as thy line,’ Pope 
has the partiality to believe or the audacity to say; but it is the character of this age in its 
criticism of art, as it is the bane and Nemesis of art itself in its worst moments of decadence, 
to have looked so utterly away from nature, to have formed habits of testing painting so 
exclusively by fictitious standards, that both judgment and practice fly into the most arbitrary 
and causeless raptures, and glory in their own shame. It is sad to think of poor Bridgewater 
and Blount and Belinda believing, with the painter and his poet, that their libelled linea- 
ments would charm another age, and that Jervas could give as good a patent to immortality 
as Titian ; it is sad to think of the delirium of vanity engendered in these men by the conviction 
of their superiority over a nature which they never looked at—a delirium more pitiable in 
Jervas than in Kneller, and in one Varelst, a flower and portrait painter of their contemporaries, 
mounting through various fantastic degrees to the pitch of actual lunacy calling for constraint. 
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But what of Richardson, who we said should be our type of these pre-Hogarthian portrait- 
painters, or ‘face ’-painters as they came to be called, because in truth the face was the only 
item with which they concerned themselves or professed to represent, leaving to their assistants 
clothes, curtains, accessories, badges and emblems, hands, when hands were not, as usually, 
tucked for convenience out of sight? Jonathan Richardson held the sceptre of face-painting, 
which he really did better than some, between the reigns of Kneller and Reynolds’s master 
Hudson. He married a niece of Riley’s, and in some sort inherited his traditions ; just as 
Hudson, marrying a daughter of Richardson’s, propagated those traditions into still another 
generation and past the Hogarthian revolution. There is in the faces of Richardson a little less 
bombast and affectation as well asa little less wig on their heads, than with the immediate 
satellites of Kneller; they are succession upon succession of blunt English squires, their 
clothes done for the most part by assistants, famous for that kind of manufacture. Life, 
fire, intelligence, animated variety, there is none either in his oil paintings or chalk drawings, 
but a certain tolerable heavy conscientiousness. His own portraits by himself, in chalks, 
in etching, show a sensible dullish face, a sleepily contemplating eye, the unpleasant com- 
bination of a protruding jaw and a retreating chin. He is recorded to have been estimable 
and worthy; he was a student of the theory and history of his art; and in the stilted 
clauses of his critical writings, compiled in old age with the help of his son, there is a certain 
amount of obsolete good sense and evidence of labour and consideration. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
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VIII.—THE LIFE OF THE BRUTE. 


EADERS of Dean Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold will probably remember a passage, brief 

but highly interesting, in which reference is made to his feelings about the brute creation ;— 

‘In works of art he took but little interest, and any extended researches in physical science 
were precluded by want of time, whilst from natural history he had an instinctive but character- 
istic shrinking. “The whole subject,” he said, “of the brute creation is to me one of such 
painful mystery, that I dare not approach it. 
Mystery indeed there is everywhere, and it is often painful ; but surely in shrinking from 

the contemplation of nature the loss is greater than the gain. That all animals are condemned 
at one period or another of their existence to undergo suffering, often very severe suffering, 
and that in their utmost anguish they have no consolation from religious or philosophical 
ideas, that they have no hope beyond the limits of a day, and that their existence is most 
probably limited to the brief space between birth and death,—this is the dark side of their 
being, which we need not attempt to hide. But, on the other hand, the life of the brute has 
commonly one immense compensation in its favour, the perfection of the individual existence 
is so rarely sacrificed to the prosperity of the race. It is not necessary in order that one 
hippopotamus should cut his food conveniently that another hippopotamus should lead an 
unhealthy existence like a Sheffield grinder; nor does the comfort of any bird’s nest require 
that another bird should slowly poison itself in preparing acetates of copper, sulphurets of 
mercury, or oxides of lead. The pride and beauty of a brute are never based upon the 
enduring misery of another brute. The wild drake’s plumage, splendid as it is, suggests no 
painful thought of consumptive weavers, of ill-paid lace-makers, of harassed, over-worked 
milliners, and the most sensitive of us may enjoy the sight of it without painful thoughts, 
for it is God’s free gift, causing no heart-burning of envy, no care or anxiety of any kind. 
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There is much slaughter in the world of brutes, but there is little slavery, and the killing is 
done with a merciful rapidity, ending life whilst its pulses still beat in. their energy, and pre- 
venting infirmity and age. The brute creation has its diseases, but on the whole it is 
astonishingly healthy. It is full of an amazing vitality.* The more we study animals the 
more evident is it that they live for the most part in the heaven of exuberant health. That 
gladness which we seek, how often vainly, in all artificial stimulants,—in wine, tea, gin, tobacco, 
opium, and the rest,—the brute finds in the free coursing of his own uncontaminated blood. 
Our nervous miseries, our brain-exhaustion, are unknown to him. Has not one of.the sweetest 
of our poets, who knew those miseries of the intellectual, poured forth in immortal verse his 
passionate longing for the ‘clear keen joyance’ of a skylark? Which of us has not envied 
the glee of his own dog? Human happiness may be deeper, but it is never, after earliest 
infancy, so free from all shadow of sadness or regret. 

It is probable that Dr. Arnold’s disinclination for the study of animal life, and his pain- 
ful feelings regarding it, had their origin in a peculiarity of his which made him such an 
excellent schoolmaster—the intense pleasure with which he contemplated moral and intellectual 
advance, a pleasure which had for its shadow a feeling of intense disgust for incorrigibles- 
To a man with these feelings always highly-wrought, and even rather over-excited by the 
nature of his work, a man always anxious to make good Christians and cultivated gentlemen, 
the brute world must have seemed a very discouraging kind of material. What changes 
nature may operate in millions of years, what marvellous developments may lead up gradually 
to higher orders of being, we need not attempt to estimate; it is enough for us, that from 
the dawn of history the animals most familiarly known to us seem to have done the same 
things, and done them in the same way, as their successors in our own fields and on our 
own hearthrugs. We have evidence that the donkeys of antiquity were obstinate and self- 
willed, and the. donkeys of the nineteenth century are so still. But in this persistence of 
characteristics there is nothing, I think, to sadden us. The brute does not, it is true, aspire 
after the ideal, and his views, it must be confessed, are usually limited to the fullest and most 
immediate gratification of his appetites, but he has so many negative advantages that we 
may think and speak of him with cheerfulness. If he has not the support and consolations 
of religion it is because he does not require them, and he escapes the evils of theological 
rancour and persecution which have caused so much misery to mankind. He escapes, too, 
the meanness of hypocrisy, which is one of the least pleasing of the peculiarly human vices. 
So with regard to the politics of brutes—thev are royalists, or republicans, or socialists, or 
they push to an extreme impossible for mankind the principles of independent individualism ; 
but whatever they are they know their own mind, and incur neither the evils of anarchy nor 
the perils of transition. How much weariness has there been in the human race during the 
last fifty years, because the human race cannot stop politically where it was, and, finding no 
rest, is pushed to a strange future that the wisest look forward to gravely, as certainly very 
dark and probably very dangerous! Meanwhile have the bees suffered any political uneasiness, 
have they doubted the use of royalty or begrudged the cost of their Queen? Have those indus- 
trious republicans, the ants, gone about uneasily seeking after a sovereign? Has the eagle grown 
weary of his isolation and sought strength in the practice of socialism? Has the dog become 
too enlightened to endure any longer his position as man’s humble friend, and contemplated 
a canine union for mutual protection against masters? No, the great principles of these 
existences are superior to change, and that which man is perpetually seeking, a political order 
in perfect harmony with his condition, the brute has inherited with his instincts. 

The study of animals inclines men to a steady cheerfulness. All naturalists are cheerful 
“men, unless there is something peculiarly sad or painful in the individual lot ; and even then 
the study of natural history has in many instances been known to supply an interest which 


* This in consequence of the law, apparently pitiless, yet when seen in its large results most merciful, that 
the weak and diseased so rapidly die off, that the strong and healthy remain and propagate, whilst the organi- 
sations ill adapted for vigorous life perish and disappear. 
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enabled the sufferer to bear his affliction more easily. The contemplation of animal life may 
act at once as a stimulant and an anodyne. The abounding vitality of animals communicates 
a strong stimulus to those energies which we have in common with them, whilst on the other 
hand their absolute incapacity for sharing our higher intellectual vitality has a tendency to 
make us happily forget it in their presence. Your dog will run and jump with you as much 
as you like, but it. is of no use to talk to him about your business anxieties or your literary 
ambition. I believe that most of the attractiveness of what is called ‘sport’ is to be found 
in the happiness of association with the lower animals. Take away the animals from a hunt ; 
suppose that there were neither horses nor dogs, nor stag, fox, wild boar, or any other animal 
whatever, but that the men rode on velocipedes after a machine going by electricity—-who 
does not at once feel that the deep charm of the chase would be gone? Few will deny that 
falconry, though far less destructive than shooting, was a more perfect sport; for the falconer 
associated himself with the bird of prey that he had trained with hood and jesses and lure, and 
watched its aerial evolutions. The pleasure of falconry was to be a spectator at one’s own 
hours of a sight which every naturalist has occasionally witnessed in his rambles—the bird of 
prey in the exercise of his terrible function. The noble of the middle ages, who was a bird of 
prey himself by instinct and tradition, felt the deepest sympathy with the hawk, and carried him 
everywhere on his wrist as poor women carry their babies; but the modern student of nature 
may sympathise with the hawk also, notwithstanding our modern tenderness. We may always 
sympathise with an animal, because the animal is sure to do his appointed work; the business of 
the falcon being to destroy birds for his own sustenance, he does it without any infirmity of doubt. 
He hurls himself like a barbed javelin, and the sharp talon delivers its deadly stroke. Since the 
work, in Nature’s order, had to be done, there is a satisfaction in seeing it done with that 
swiftness and decision, that perfect vigour and ability. So the old knights often took the falcon 
for a crest, and he sat in effigy on their helmets, tossed above the dust of the battle-field. 

But the knight’s sympathy or the sportsman’s sympathy for animals is more narrow, though 
not more intense by reason of its narrowness, than the sympathy of the naturalist or artist. 
Since falconry is dead the falcon would be doomed to extinction if gamekeepers had their 
way; and the sportsman thinks that if an animal is not either good to hunt or be hunted, 
does not play the part either of hound or hare, there can be no sufficient reason against its 
total extermination. So the agriculturist has 47s way of considering animals, with 4s two 
categories—the beasts that can work for him and the beasts that can be sold to the butcher. 
But there is another way besides these, that of the observer who studies the animal from some 
kind of interest in nature without reference to anything that it can do for him or produce 
for him, The selfish pre-occupation always hinders us from observing in the best and largest 
sense. Some excellent observers have been sportsmen and agriculturists; this partly from 
accident, because they had land in the country, and partly from hereditary tendencies derived 
from sporting or agricultural ancestors : but it is possible to kill animals every day, and make 
animals work all day long, and sell animals at every fair in the neighbourhood, without knowing 
very much more about their lives and characters than they know of yours and mine. I have 
seen men who had not the least insight into the characters of their own horses or their own 
dogs. It grates very unpleasantly on the feelings of any true lover of animals to see them 
treated as beings without any individuality of mental constitution. There are people to whom 
a horse is a horse, just as a penny postage-stamp is a penny postage-stamp; that is, a thing 
which will convey a certain weight for a certain regulated distance. But any one who knows 
animals knows that a horse has as much individuality as a man. And the more we know, 
_ even of inferior animals, the more distinct does their individuality become for us. It is only 
our ignorance and our indifference which confound them. The two bay horses in your carriage 
look exactly alike to the people in the street, but the coachman and groom could establish 
contrasts and comparisons after the manner of Plutarch. With the varieties of canine 
character we are all of us tolerably familiar, because our dogs are more with us, happily for us 
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and forthem. Yet how difficult it is to arrive at any ¢rue conception of the mind of a lower 
animal! The moment we begin to reason about it a thick cloud rises and comes between. 
We speak of them habitually as if they had human feelings: a dog is spoken of very much as if 
he were a child, yet he is not a child; and we give to horses many capacities and attributes 
which horses never possess. There is an insuperable difficulty in imagining the mind of an 
animal; we lend him words, which he never uses, to express thoughts which could not occur 
to him. We are constantly misled by the evident clearness of the minds of animals, by the 
acuteness of their perceptions in certain directions, and we infer that this clearness and 
acuteness may be applied where they are of no use. The truth is, that animals are both more 
intelligent and less intelligent than we fancy. A dog, and even a horse, notices a good deal 
that we little suspect him of noticing, but at the same time a great deal which we think he sees 
is perfectly invisible to him. The following account of the behaviour of a cow gives a glimpse 
of the real nature of the animal :— 

‘These long-tailed cows,’ say Messrs. Huc and Gabet, ‘are so restive and difficult to 
milk, that, to keep them at all quiet, the herdsman has to give them a calf to lick mean- 
while. But for this device, not a single drop of milk could be obtained from them. One 
day a Lama herdsman, who lived in the same house with ourselves, came, with a long dismal 
face, to announce that his cow had calved during the night, and that, unfortunately, the calf 
was dying. It died in the course of the day. The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, 
and stuffed it with hay. This proceeding surprised us at first, for the Lama had by no 
means the air of a man likely to give himself the luxury of a cabinet of natural history. 
When the operation was completed we found that the hay-calf had neither feet nor head ; 
whereupon it occurred to us that, after all, it was perhaps a pillow that the Lama con- 
templated. We were in error; but the error was not dissipated till the next morning, when 
our herdsman went to milk his cow. Seeing him issue forth, the pail in one hand and the 
hay-calf under the other arm, the fancy occurred to us to follow him. His first proceeding 
was to put the hay-calf down before the cow. He then turned to milk the cow herself, 
The mamma at first opened enormous eyes at her beloved infant; by degrees she stooped 
her head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed three or four times, and at last proceeded to 
lick it with the most delightful tenderness. This spectacle grated against our sensibilities ; 
it seemed to us that he who first invented this parody upon one of the most touching in- 
cidents in nature must have been a man without a heart. A somewhat burlesque circumstance 
occurred one day to modify the indignation with which this treachery inspired us. By dint 
of caressing and licking her little calf, the tender parent one fine morning unripped it; the 
hay issued from within, and the cow, manifesting pot the slightest surprise nor agitation, 
proceeded tranquilly to devour the unexpected provender.’ 

The last touch entirely paints the brute. She has recognised her offspring by the smell 
chiefly, and never having heard of anatomy is not surprised when the internal organs are 
found to consist simply of hay. And why not eat the hay? The absence of surprise at 
the discovery, the immediateness of the decision to eat the hay, are perfectly natural in a 
cow, and if they surprise us it is only because we do not fully realise the state of the bovine 
mind. If we reflect, however, we must perceive that a cow can be aware of no reason why 
calves should not be constructed internally of hay. On the other hand, the bovine mind 
cannot be wanting in its own kind of intelligence, for oxen know their masters, and when 
in harness are remarkable for a very accurate and delicate kind of obedience ; indeed the 
horse is light-headed and careles$ in comparison with them. 

Animals, like the great majority of the human race, observe only what concerns them, 
and see everything simply in. the relation which it bears to themselves. In Gustave Doré’s 
‘Juif Errant’ a donkey is tasting a man’s beard, under the impression that it may possibly 
be a sort of hay. Doré most probably had witnessed the incident; I have witnessed it 
several times. Why should a man’s beard not consist of hay? There are physiological 
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reasons, but we cannot expect a denkey to be aware of them. We continually forget that 
brutes have not the advantage of obtaining accurate ideas by spoken or written language. 
We do not realise the immensity of their ignorance. That ignorance, in combination with 
perfect cerebral clearness (ignorance and mental clearness are quite compatible), and with 
inconceivably strong instincts, produces a creature whose mental states we can never accurately 
understand. None of us can imagine the feelings of a tiger when his jaws are bathed in 
blood and he tears the quivering flesh. The passion of the great‘ flesh-eater is as com- 
pletely unknown to civilised men, as the passion of the poet is to the tiger in the jungle. 
It is far more than merely a good appetite, it is an intense emotion. A quite faint and 
pale shadow of it still remains in men with an ardent enthusiasm for the chase, who feel a 
joy in slaughter, but this to the tiger’s passion is as water to whisky. This impossibility 
of knowing the real sensations of animals—and the sensations are the life—stands like an 
inaccessible and immovable rock right in the pathway of our studies. The effort of dramatic 
power necessary to imagine the life of another person is very considerable, and few minds are 
capable of it, but it is much easier to imagine the sensations of a farmer than those of his 
horse. The main difficulty in conceiving the mental states of animals is, that the moment we 
think of them as Auman we are lost. Neither are they machines pushed by irresistible 
instincts. A human being as ignorant as a horse would be an idiot, and’ act with an idiot’s lack 
of sense and incapacity for sequence. But the horse is not an idiot, he has a mind at once 
quite clear and sane, and is very observant in his own way. Most domestic animals are as 
keenly alive to their own interests as a man of business. They can make bargains, and 
stick to them, and make you stick to them also. I have a little mare who used to require 
six men to catch her in the pasture, but I carried corn to her for a long time without 
trying to take her, leaving the corn on the ground. Next, I induced her to eat the corn 
whilst I held it, still leaving her free. Finally I persuaded her to follow me, and now she 
will come trotting half-a-mile at my whistle, leaping ditches, fording brooks, in the darkness 
and rain, or in impenetrable fog. She follows me like a dog to the stable, and I administer 
the corn there. But it is a bargain; she knowingly sells her liberty for the corn. The ex- 
periment of reducing the reward having been tried to test her behaviour, she ceased to obey 
the whistle and resumed her former habits ; but the full and due quantity having been restored 
she yielded her liberty again without resistance, and since then she is not to be cheated. On 
the other hand, she is very ignorant of much that a man of equal shrewdness would easily 
have picked up by the use of language. In our estimates of animal character we always 
commit one of two mistakes,— either we conclude that the beasts have great knowledge 
because they seem so clever, or else we fancy that they must be stupid because we have 
ascertained that they are ignorant ; so that, on the one hand, we constantly see animals severely 
punished for not having known what they could only have learned through kuman language, 
and, on the other hand, we find men‘very frequently underrating the wonderful natural intel- 
ligence of the brute creation, and treating animals without the least consideration for their 
feelings, which are often highly sensitive. ; 

Another obstacle to a right understanding of the brute nature is the common habit of 
sentimentalism, which attributes to some favourite races of animals some fine qualities, which, 
if they are to be discovered at all, can only be detected in most rare instances, and, even then, 
are striking rather from their rarity than their strength. A good example of what I mean 
is the popular belief concerning the affectionateness of horses. The plain truth is, that the 
horse is not an affectionate animal, but that man wishes He were so,and supplies him with 
this charming quality from the resources of his own imagination. The horse may be made 
familiar ; you may cultivate his intimate acquaintance, as acquaintance merely, but his affections 
are not for man, they are for his brute companions.* 


* I have been told lately that Arab horses are capable of strong affection for their masters, which, if true, 
may have been the origin of the popular belief. 
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It seems to me, that notwithstanding the insuperable difficulties which hinder us from a 
perfect comprehension of the brute nature in any of its forms, we may still, by careful obser- 
vation and reflection, aided by a kindly sympathy and indulgence, arrive at notions about 
animal life not altogether without interest. Let us always try to bear in mind those great 
necessities which are irresistibly felt by animals as a consequence of their special organisation, 
and preserve ourselves from the error of approving or blaming them according to human 
standards. When a tiger eats a man, the act is not more blameable than the act of a man 
who opens and eats an oyster. We have the most absurd prejudices on this subject, which 
have taken root in infancy and not been disturbed by maturer reflection afterwards. Wolves 
and falcons seem cruel because their prey is rather large, but the little insect-eating birds are 
our pets, and cats are morally esteemed for catching mice. A word may be said in passing 
about the morbid love which many people have for animals, and foolishly encourage as a 
virtue. Some people love their dogs in a manner not at all conducive to the dogs’ true 
happiness and welfare. I knew a lady and gentleman who loved their dog so much that he 
had a chair at the dinner-table, and slept at night (he was a large retriever) iv the same bed 
with his master and mistress. I had the honour of sitting opposite to him at dinner, and was 
much edified by his well-bred manners. He ate soberly from a plate, like the rest of us. 
But it is not a kindness to pamper animals of any kind ; the true way to be kind to animals is 
so to order their living in every way that they may be cheerful and healthy through their 
allotted span of life, and we ought not to hesitate about putting them to death when infirmities 
make existence a burden. So with reference to animals slaughtered for our use, there can be 
no moral hesitation if only the most merciful death is chosen. It is wrong to bleed calves 
to death slowly, as is done in England to have the veal white; it is wrong to tear out the eyes 
of rabbits while yet living, as is done in some parts of France from a notion that the meat is 
better for it ; it is wrong to give geese a liver complaint in order to make Strasbourg pies : but 
a true gourmet will hesitate at no cruelty if it procures him a perceptible increase in the 
delicate delight of tasting. As to that great horrible question of vivisection, which men of science 
do really practise much more than is commonly suspected, the discoveries effected by it 
have prevented, they say, much suffering, but the doubt remains whether a merciful end 
can justify means so frightfully merciless. The young veterinary surgeons at Maisons-Alfort 
do actually learn to operate by practising on living horses, which are saved from the knacker 
for that purpose ; and the same science which inflicts tortures worse than those of the Inquisition 
prolongs the misery of the victims by the most solicitous care in the intervals between one 
operation and another. Finally, after from twenty to sixty operations, the animals die from 
sheer inability to endure any more torture; and still the sky is bright over Maisons-Alfort, 
and the houses are pretty and fanciful, and the gardens sweetly luxuriant, and there are 
arbours for pleasant shade where the well-to-do messieurs and dames sit sipping their coffee 
and cognac. A pretty place in the summer, but the hell of horses, punished for no sin! 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


TURNER'S ‘EVENING GUN,’ 


HE engraving which we reproduce this month belongs to an unpublished class of the 
utmost rarity and obscurity among the works of Turner. It is taken from a copy in 

the possession of Mr. Henry Vaughan, and contributed by him to that brilliant exhibition of 
the Liber Studiorum and its dependencies, which for the last few weeks has adorned the gallery 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in Savile Row. Both for its own sake, and as a memorial 
of that unique collection, it is a thing for which readers of the ‘PORTFOLIO’ will, we are sure, 
be grateful to the courtesy of the amateur who has allowed it to be put at their disposal. 
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Superfluous to repeat the description of what constitutes the bulk of the Burlington 
Club Exhibition. The entire series of plates executed for Turner’s series called the Lider 
Studiorum after his designs and under his own eye, and in some instances by his own hand, 
during the years between 1807 and 1819—both those seventy of them which were regularly 
published and the remaining score, towards the original scheme of a hundred, which were 
executed but never. published-—these plates. are. illustrated, with prints of their several best 
states and stages from the portfolios of various amateurs, as they never were illustrated before. 
Then there ate nine, of the‘ original. drawings,: of the class which exists nearly in its entirety 
at the South Kensington - Museum: ~ And:. besides: that; undér the heading of ‘ Preface, or 
Sequel,’ there are.-prints of: which:the ‘Evening. Gun’.is a*type. These have, in fact, nothing 
to do with: the .Zzer,:and.examples :of them are. much rarer even than of that series. The 
Liber prints, as all-the-. world knows,:are:so. contrived (like the prints after Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis) as to produce ‘an exact: facsimile--of.:an. original. sepia drawing; the definite and 
organic lines and -outlines:of thé drawing being ;first. etched, with a very strong biting, on to 
the copper-plate, ‘and the; shading :and- filling in’ being: afterwards done by the mezzotint 
process. That at, least:is the rule of procedure,:though there are a few of the prints (and 
especially of the. unpublished :ones)-which: do: not: show signs of the preliminary etching of 
outlines. And, in -these unclassified .‘Sequel’..prints there is never any question of such 
etching. They, are-alliengraved,-like.so much of Turner’s work, as the Rivers of England, 
and Harbours. of: Eugland; ii :puré: mezzotint :(and on steel, as I am informed on the authority 
of an amateur whose. word is*law),.and printed, not in brown, but in black and white. Again, 
they are not taken: fromi thonochrome originals, but from tinted water-colours, several of 
which are known.and treasured in the cabinets of collectors. To what time of the painter’s 
life, or what: if amy’ unaccomplished scheme of publication, the prints and drawings for them 
belong, it seems quite impossible: to. tell. There are not more than a dozen in all, and of 
those, eleven dre.'represented on:the screens of:the Burlington Club. One might fancy them 
intended for-some’ series specially addressed’ to illustrating effects of sky, as other series 
illustrated effects. of river, or:'of sea-coast; they are almost all mysterious pieces of gloom, 
night, cloud, moon,’ or thunder; in which the land or sea play a small part compared to that 
which is played. by :sky.:; Sometimes; as in the case of that which shows the ruins of 
Pestum, theya;little.tend, Ithink, towards stage terrors and the Martinesque. The ‘Shields 
Lighthouse. by Moonlight,’ in both:the states in which it is exhibited, is a study of marvellous 
beauty and.poetry.;:30 in a wilder, way.is the ‘Mewstone.’ And this ‘Evening Gun’ (of which 
our reproduction; loses: chiefly in.some of: the sunset subtleties, and relations between the 
light part of the;sky and the: lighter clouds that fleck it) is one of the very best among them, 
with its luminqus:.uppet sky and ‘solemn horizon and darkened verge of océan, and the 
sudden curl -of; solitary white: breakers where they catch the most of sunset, and the drift of 
the cannon’s distant.smoke: before a.slow wind from beside the lonely guardship. There is 
another proof; in the exhibition, which the artist has touched so as to break the slope of 
the dark edge of cloud. from’ right to left, in the middle of the picture, with some light 
horizontal bars, arid: so :as again to break the slope of the sea line from left to right by 
leading a horizontal’line or two of foam in advance over the sands at their near edge. To 
my mind these are_clear: improvements ; but. the plate as first executed, and as. we -give it, 
corresponds to the original water-colour drawing. This is a vigorous and vivid sketch, of 
which I have had a sight through the kindness of its owner, Mr. J. E. Taylor. It is more 
finished than some other water-colour originals for this class of engraving, which are among 
the slightest of all Turner’s work ; the dark cloud-bank is of an intense blue, the illuminated 
sky above it yellow flecked with red ; the sands brown-coloured, and with scarcely so fine a 
gradation and look of reflecting wetness in the water-colour as in the print. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK-* 


F it be true that the subject of this essay was born on the 27th of September, 1792, as it 
undoubtedly is true that the first entry in Mr. Reid’s Catalogue refers to four designs for 
what are called ‘Children’s pictures,’ z.¢. etchings representing simple subjects, made for the 
use of little lovers of art, and that these designs were published in 1803, we have in Mr. George 
Cruikshank the oldest English artist who is still in practice. Two older practitioners still live, 
but work no more; these are Cornelius, a brother of much-honoured John Varley, the Mentor of 
so many masters, who exhibited a picture so long ago as 1803, and Mr. John Pye, the famous 
engraver, who did the same thing at the same time.t The earliest four of Cruikshank’s works 
named here are etchings on one sheet, and represent, I, a sailing-match ; 2, sailing-barges ; 3, a 
ferry-boat; and, 4, Liverpool Pier, &c.; these were ‘Printed and sold by W. Belch, Newington 
Butts, London. They must have been done by the artist before he had completed his eleventh 
year, and are rich in character, wealthy in that variety of incident and ‘by-play,’ of which 
it would not be difficult to produce fifty thousand instances from the five thousand and more 
designs registered in this Catalogue. In the second catalogued etching the artist introduced 
his own portrait in the act of ‘taking the copper-plate to the bookseller, W. Belch, whose 
name appears on the facade (? facia) of the shop.’ These ‘Children’s Pictures’ were intended 
to be inserted between the leaves of books and pricked for with pins, by juvenile gamblers. 
Mr. Cruikshank is the son of an artist and satirist of considerable contemporary reputation, 
accordingly he may be said to have been born to the arts, and doubtless derived much from 
his father’s example, if not much likewise from his instruction. That works of older date than 
these are in existence is apparent by means of the catalogue of ‘The George Cruikshank 
Gallery,’ which refers to twenty-three sketches, executed previously to 1803. Among these is 
‘Coal-heavers enjoying their Beer,’ which gives the true relish of the malt. 

Apart from considerations of the satiric, pathetic, and humorous qualities of Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s designs, they are distinguished by exhibiting that wealth of by-play which has been 
referred to, and is, in itself, one of the most amazing proofs of artistic power. I am sure no 
artist has approached my subject in this respect; certainly Hogarth did not, for his produc- 
tions are reckoned by hundreds only; Rowlandson, Gillray, and others of that sort, are 
nowhere in comparison as to wealth of matter. I find this superabundance of illustrative 
elements to be essential and radical in the mind of the designer; e.g. in illustrating 
at eleven years old a subject called ‘Horse-Racing,’ he was not content with giving the 
straining steeds and the commonplace accompaniments of the subject, but there is among 
the bystanders a coachman whipping a boy from the back of his vehicle, and a great 
hrbbub created by a plunging horse; I find the same in the attitudes and expressions of 


* It will be observed that this name is followed by no distinctive initials, and is so completely ‘unadorned’ 
that it is a pity to spoil it with the conventional prefix. ‘George Cruikshank’ is not an ‘R.A.’ nor even an 
‘A.R.A.,’ although his reputation is of the highest, and spread as widely as our language, and the Academicians 
would be of the last to deny the worthiness of his fame; our unwearied moralist, our poet, our champion 
of righteousness, has not been invited to become even a ‘B.A.’; he has not incurred knighthood ; neither has 
a baronetcy been thrust upon him. Apart from barren applause, such I now, not for the first time, essay to 
utter, it seems that the most thorough act of homage to the designer is that which has occasioned this paper 
to be written, namely, the publication by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, of A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of 
George Cruikshank, compiled, with prodigious toil, by Mr. G. W. Reid, and illustrated by more than three hundred 
impressions from designs, including original plates, many of which are, in critical opinions, among the most 
precious of the artist’s works. The numbers hereafter quoted are those of this Catalogue. 

{ It is probable that Mr. J. Pye is the oldest living English artist ; he is, doubtless, the Mr. ‘C. Pye, Junr.’ 
who showed two portraits in 1802. Mr. Pye is ten years older than Mr. Cruikshank. 
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the folks who have been ‘ground young again’ in ‘the Wonderful Mill’ (7), 1803 ; here 
these figures are the major elements of the design, yet in their extraordinary variety of 
expressions and attitudes, the marvellously novel conception of the details and the spirit of 
the idea to be rendered by the simplest means, and for nothing more ambitious than the 
use of children. The same exuberant invention is to be seen in every design which 
has followed these. It is in the quaint. notion of turning upside down the globe in ‘The 
Humourist’ (826), so that north has been made south, and in adding boys standing on their 
heads and grinning as if at the amazement of the Yankee who beheld an Irishman stand on 
his head to read an inverted public-house sign; it is to be found and is intensified by a 
touch of the finest humour in the frontispiece to Peter Schlemil, showing how the Evil One 
having bought the shadow of Peter, stoops to the earth and lays hold of his purchase by 
one heel; in the background of this comparatively trivial work a sun-dial has been placed, 
not without an afterthought ; it is distinct in that exquisite bit of landscape which accompanies 
‘Sykes attempting to destroy his Dog’ (1870), a landscape which seems to have escaped 
notice, but deserves careful study; I say nothing here of Bill Sykes himself, nor of that 
too-faithful beast his dog, the attitude of which is one of the most subtle conceptions of my 
subject; this wealth presents itself by means of the same dog, as he cowers under the table 
in ‘Mr. Fagin and his Pupil recovering Nance’ (1866); it is in the satiric mask that leers 
behind the figure in that masterpiece, the portrait of ‘Sir John Falstaff, Knight’ (2609) ; 
nowhere is the wealth of incident more abundant than in the series of illustrations to Shakes- 
peare to which I shall by a noteworthy instance refer hereafter. It is evident in the long 
unsnuffed wick of the smoky candle in the smaller cut of the two on one plate in ‘The Last 
Shilling,’ an illustration to Dibdin’s Songs (2141). It is here, and there, and everywhere, to 
an extent so prodigious that it deserves to be made the subject of a series of studies, 
instead of passing remark. I have brought it to the front here because it appears prime 
among those evidences of the artist’s genius which are apt to be overlooked in the light of 
more obvious but not superior powers. ' 

All of us have notions of Mr. Cruikshank as a political satirist of the most strenuous 
order; it was he who, more fiercely than any one else, assailed the Prince Regent, and 
marked those sentiments of bitter contempt which survive; who expressed John Bull’s 
abhorrence of the French, which does not survive; it was he who, in illustrating Maxwell’s 
History of the Irish Rebellion, marked with extraordinary spirit and force the deadly hatred 
which is, in the hearts of all civilised men, borne to acts of savagery: so intense is this, that 
our artist may be said to have walked among the red-hot embers of that hideously savage 
business. His feeling about this matter is anything but that of an ‘ United Irishman ;’ indeed 
these pictures represent the natives as so utterly brutalised and revoltingly fierce in act and 
aspect, that one wonders that some irate Celt has not settled this question more Hibernico, 
by knocking Cruikshank’s brains out with a bludgeon or shooting him from behind a hedge. 
The representatives of such a set of countenances as he gives to the Irish are hardly to be 
found even among the reapers one sees at work at an English harvest—which is saying a 
good deal. He makes their cowardice equal their brutality ; showing how a Highlander with 
his bayonet, and single-handed, keeps his post against a score of them. In another place a 
dozen fellows are held at fault by the inmates of a little country-house; and while some 
drag off their men, wounded by shots from the windows, others of the gang set fire 
to the doors, with such hideous zest for the villany expressed by their countenances 
as is not only marvellous in its expressive rendering, as a matter of art, but is deeply sig- 
nificant of the designer's thofough entering into his subject. Again, here is a party of 
savages trying to burn alive in a thatched hut some overmastered and besieged fugitives, 
who have takén refuge there from their devilish fury ; some of the rebels set fire to the thatch, 
some throw torches into the windows, while others hold the door closed, with all their strength, 
that the roasting may go on well within. Again, an unarmed man has been stabbed before 
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his wife’s eyes, and lies dead on the earth; she, bending over his body, curses the butchers 
who slew him, and now look as if they could kill her also, as they have killed the dog 
lying beside his master. So naturally has the artist thrown his feelings as well as his mind 
into the representation of his subjects, the power of doing which is among the rarest in art, 
that he can contrive to make us hate when he hated, scorn what he scorned, even love 
what he loved; as in the designs to Ofiver Twist, he startles when he wills, as with the black 
and leather-like goblin, ‘Jack-o’-Lanthorn.’ It is one of the more recondite but most potent 
illustrations of the peculiar power of the artist to reflect the proper natures of his themes 
which may be observed when the student brings together more than one series of designs, 
the themes of which differ not only in their styles but in their kinds. For example, let him 
bring side-by-side the effective and somewhat tawdry melo-drama of Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Tower of London, and Dickens’ utterly distinct Oliver Twist, as illustrated by 
Cruikshank. It is of the happiest effect that the designs in both cases are in perfect keeping 
with the books ; think of ‘Mauger sharpening his Axe’ (2086); the thing is a melo-dramatic 
caricature, but then so is the text, which it neither surpasses, nor falls short*of repre- 
senting, but hits the exact mark. In spite of the popularity of the series to which this 
etching belonged, I cannot accept it as approaching the finer standard of George Cruikshank’s 
genius. Nor do I think he enjoyed the task of illustrating the book, any more than was 
evidently in defect in the greater number of the long series of illustrations to the Waverley 
Novels. 

Putting aside the vast number of his earlier and political satires, which, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, prove the intensity of their vigour by the effect they have upon us, and are 
among the most precious illustrations of men and manners in their day, I am induced to think 
that in the designs to Shakespeare, and those to ‘ Oliver Twist,’ we have the ripest fruits of 
Cruikshank’s wit and pathos; a vast number of those just named are properly satires, and in 
their very nature, as well as in the circumstance of their production, hardly so likely to last as 
the others which are in my mind. While doing homage to the wonderful fertility of the genius 
which displayed itself in so many ways, produced the laughter-moving ‘ comicality,’ that halts 
between caricature and humour, as in the unforgetable design of ‘The Ghost Story,’ where the 
very ghost of a cat is so horribly emaciated, having no spectral mice to feed on, that the light 
shines through her as she turns orbs of ghastly fire on a living and horror-stricken dog, who, 
all of a heap, trembles from nose to tail. The designs to ‘Oliver Twist’ have often been 
examined, but those to Shakespeare, called ‘ The Life of Sir John Falstaff,’ published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1857, are less known, and yet, as it seems to me, as worthy of 
admiration, if not even more so than most of Mr. Cruikshank’s works. On one of these, 
called ‘ The Last Scene in the Life of Sir John Falstaff’ (2628), I made several years ago a few 
notes which I trust may be still acceptable. It is useless disguising the fact that most of us 
have more than a regard for Sir John Falstaff, and hold that man low who does not sincerely 
grieve at the death of Mrs. Quickly’s patron. There is a tearful pathos in the gist of the 
knight’s career, for the pourtrayal of which we Englishmen owe Shakespeare more than we 
shall ever pay by erecting statues. Falstaff’s death is of the wisest, as it one of the most tender 
things man has conceived, or Shakespeare written. That Mr. Cruikshank should have repre- 
sented this scene, feeling all this, and not in that miserable manner which makes men of feeling 
turn from a book illustrated in the modern fashion, but with all his heart, heartily, as an artist, 
is a fact not to be lightly overlooked in weighing his merits. There is the old man in the bed, 
his scant, unhonoured hairs strewing the pillow, his face, not wholly in pain, or horror, or 
a stolid blank, turned from the light, as he ‘babbled o’ green fields.’ One arm is over the 
sheets, the feet are stretched down. Mrs. Quickly, that fat, vain, but not unkindly woman, 
attests his death in the manner that we know. The faces are admirably given. Best of all is 
the figure of Bardolph, who stands with his arms folded, shoulders up, labouring as with a 
sigh he was ashamed to own. Something of the ruffling strut is on him still, though over 
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all his air, and evidently filling his besodden soul, is some thought of what has gone before ; 
clearly the heart-struck speculation of a novel thought in all its intensity moving a gross 
nature with doubts. Then, too, is Nym’s anxious, half-nervous way, sitting as he does 
with his hand clasping the arm of the chair; the boy, by no means graceless, is looking 
on, having reverently bared his head; on the wall hangs a portrait of the Prince; Falstaff’s 
face is towards it. 

Of the honourable course Mr. Cruikshank has followed in advocating in art and by 
more strictly personal methods the cause of temperance it is not my business to write. 
Eighty years of an active life have permitted him to execute such an enormous amount of 
work that the bare reckoning of the number of designs catalogued by Mr. Reid affords but a 
very faint idea of the value and extent of the whole. It should be added that great as 
the number is not one of the whole has suffered through defect of carefulness. Of 
course a considerable proportion of these designs contain little more than sufficed to render 
the artist’s meaning, yet every one among the thousands to which I have referred is complete 
so far as it goes, exhibits much that few artists would not think of imparting, and has been 
carefully wrought ; for example, the background of ‘Sykes and his Dog,’ before referred to, is 
evidently a study from nature in the locality chosen by the author, and a masterpiece in small. 

The etching which is reproduced below represents the lighter wit, or rather the irony of 
Mr. Cruikshank, when in a lighter mood than usual. The design explains itself. 


F. G. STEPHENS. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
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VI.—R. S. CHATTOCK. 
‘Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky.’ 


R. CHATTOCK is one of the most recent of English etchers, and yet 
already his work is appreciated by an intelligent and relatively numerous 
public. It combines hard study with tender feeling, so as to be scienti- 

fically true and yet poetical in sentiment. There is, perhaps, rather too much than 
too little of the scientific element in the majority of the plates hitherto executed by 
Mr. Chattock, and a too complete independence of artistic tradition. On the other 
hand, some of his etchings, those chiefly of evening or night effects, entirely succeed 
in conveying to us the author’s very deep sense of the poetry of landscape. The 
most perfect of this class of plates is, to my thinking, an illustration* of Shelley’s 
line,— 7 
‘The pale purple even melts around thy flight.’ 

The landscape is nothing more than a piece of rather wild land, rising just 
enough to shut out any farther prospect, except to the right, where there is a 
glimpse of distance of the same character. The foreground is rocky, with sheep, 
but the rocks, though carefully drawn, and the sheep, though well put in their places, 
are kept entirely subordinate to the main purpose of the plate, which is to render - 
the gradation and transparence of an evening sky, permeated by the last rays of a 
late after-glow. It is not easy to do justice to~such a subject in any art, but it is 
so peculiarly difficult in etching that the attempt was bold almost to temerity. Let 
me hasten to add that it was justified by complete success. By an ingenious use of 
very open lines, and very pale close lines seen through them, and by the most 
judicious modulation of both in palpitating curves, Mr. Chattock made us feel the 
transparent infinity of the air as effectually as if he had employed all the resources of 
oil. The extreme simplicity of the subject, the absolute predominance of an artistic 
motive, led the artist to that most necessary of perfections, unity; and as there was 
no technical failure anywhere, the plate was like some simple and beautiful production 
of nature—such as a bird’s egg, or a drop of dew, or a pearl without a flaw. 

Another good platet by the same etcher represented a group of great trees by 
a narrow country road, with hills in the distance. There was a pure evening sky 


* Songs and Etchings. Seven poems by Ben Jonson, Hood, Shelley, Kingsley, Evans, and Longfellow. 
Set to music by T. Anderton, and illustrated with nine etchings by R. S. Chattock. London, 1871. 


+ Wensleydale, Fourteen Etchings, with descriptive text, by R. S. Chattock. London, 1872. 
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behind the trees, and the various planes of the hills were given with the utmost care 
for delicate accuracy in tone. This accuracy in tone is very rare, and it is a matter 
of the very greatest technical difficulty. In another of Mr. Chattock’s plates, which 
has for its subject a trout-stream with an angler, a wood in the middle distance, and 
a lofty hill beyond, with an elaborate sky, the etcher has marked slight differences of 
tone with a closeness which it would be hard for the best men to surpass, and yet at 
the same time he has preserved a delicate elegance of line. The etching given 
herewith is more violent in its oppositions, because the effect would have it so, but 
even here may be recognised the painter-like power of getting tone and texture 
where they are wanted. It may interest our readers to know that the church here 
represented is at Hatton, near Warwick, of which parish Dr. Parr was formerly 
Vicar. 

Having said thus much, I shall not be suspected of a desire to lessen the credit 
due to Mr. Chattock if I add that many of his etchings are injured by over-study 
of a minute, photographic kind, which deprives them of artistic unity and breadth. 
The absence of simplicity of motive is very common in English art generally, and 
it is one of its worst defects, a defect which more than any other has hindered the 
recognition of our school by competent men in other countries. Our painted or 
etched photography may be very true in its own way, but it is possible to get more 
artistic unity without sacrificing any truth that is really essential. In some of Mr. 
Chattock’s plates, especially where there are rocks, we have no effect of mass, but 
a hundred importunate details, and in the details themselves there is a painful want 
of selection. This is merely a passing phase of too earnest study, resulting in a 
sort of conscientiousness to be at the same time respected and lamented. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 


— 
<> 


RICHARD WILSON (1713-1782). 





ILSON’S is one of those reputations with which, more than most, the revolutions of 

taste have played shuttlecock. As we look back, he seems to stand in his time as one 

who should have been an oracle in it. He is an innovator, a path-breaker, striking out his own 
art and poetry of landscape, in days when England had as yet no nature-painting except 
at the hands of a stage-decorator or two, an imitator or two of Vandevelde in marines, 
another imitator or two of Canaletti. And he strikes them out in essential harmony with 
what we should call his time’s genius and preferences; giving them the instinctive and 
radical abstractness which belongs to the art of the English eighteenth century and is its 
note, the simplicity of elements, the imperfectly understood but religiously observed classicality, 
the rhythm and colour, the conventionalism into which the half-trained perceptions and 
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tentative energies of the hand flow naturally and with delight. And yet—unaccountably— 
he is neglected and discouraged in his time, slighted in favour of triflers by the purchasing 
taste of the community, although his attainments have some official honour and professional 
recognition. Then, after his death, comes a change; the fame and prices of the ‘giant Wilson’ 
go up; he is proclaimed the successor, the rival, perhaps (to the honour of the British name and 
arts) the superior of the Claudes and Poussins; he is our immortal landscape-painter. During 
thirty or forty years, in which the critical ideas of the eighteenth century are consolidated and 
developed into a correct and accepted code of taste, and the generalising maxims of Reynolds 
form the text for innumerable dissertations and Essays on Taste and on the Principles of Beauty, 
and ingenious gentlemen, a Gilpin, a Drake, a Webb, a Carey, disseminate and apply the 
philosophic principles of Hartley and Mr. Alison,—during those years Wilson is found to have 
been a shining example of all the excellences which such canons demand.* It is shown by 
his friend Peter Pindar how he beats Claude in breadth, nobility, and in a proper disregard of 
minute details. Some of Sir Joshua’s own grudging words are brought up to show how absolute 
a master poor Dick must have been, though the cold-spirited President did treat him with 
scant friendship and consideration, and put down his rough humour icily at the Academy 
dinners. It gets to be set down as the disgrace of Wilson’s age that it had not given him 
due recognition ; ‘the merit of his works,’ says one criticism, in the superior language of our 
grandfathers, ‘the merit of his works is now justly appreciated ; and we may hope that, since 
the period of his decease, the love and knowledge of the arts have been.so much diffused 
through the country, that the exertion of such talents may never again remain unrewarded 
during the life of him who possessed them!’ ‘Kind too late,’ sings Shee,— 
‘ Kind too late, 
Relenting Fortune weeps o’er Wilson’s fate.’ 

This was in 1814, 0n the occasion of the famous exhibition of native art at the British 
Institution, where a vast number of Wilson’s works were brought together, and where his fame 
may be accounted to have reached its zenith. Meanwhile other and wider-ranging schools of 
landscape had grown into astonishing proportions and given birth to their men of genius, 
whose fame turned that of Wilson dim again. Criticism, after the gradual inanition of that 
decorous and characteristic school which (with so much sound sense on the whole, in spite 
of imperfect penetration and excess of polysyllables) had at once preached the classic law of 
imaginative abstractiveness and simplicity, and expounded the infant English psychology of 
Association in its relation to the pleasures of taste—criticism, 1 say, had no particular character 
for thirty years after that. Then modern criticism, the criticism of fiery prepossession and 
enthusiasm, burst into existence with the illustrious apparition of Mr. Ruskin; and to pieces 
went all the old canons; to the winds flew all the time-honoured precepts of the abstracting, 
_ the classicalising theorists ; away vanished all the schools of art between the.sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. Claude, Poussin, Salvator, who were these? conventional, mendacious, 
and corrupt spirits; who was Wilson, their obscure imitator in a decrepit age? Wilson’s star 
had set once more, never to rise again, as many of us, in our first fervour for the new doctrines, 
would have supposed and desired. But that is not quite so; and as the prejudices of enthu- 
siasm abate, and historical forms group and arrange themselves, and the perspective, as one 
hopes, will be no more distorted again, one can see that Wilson is a real personage in 
artistic history, for the principles of whose work there is after all much to say, and who 
laboured according to those principles with honourable persistency and harmonious success. 
He has a right to hold his place as a third in our esteem beside Sir Joshua and Gains- 
borough, although his especial art has been more advanced in comparison of his own 

* “We have, indeed, only to ascertain from those who, being conversant with the subject, are best fitted, by 
erudition and a cultivated mind, to determine in what the true principles of landscape consist, and then to try, 


by a standard of such undoubted authority, the productions of our artist, and we shall quickly discover in 
what an elevated situation he stands,’ 
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treatment of it than theirs have, in other hands, since his time. Before we come to any 
discussion of what that art was like (and it is a discussion of bearings appallingly extensive) 
let us follow in brief the outlines of his life. 

Richard Wilson was the third son of a well-born and well-wed clergyman in Wales, trans- 
ferred, soon after the boy’s birth, from a living in Montgomeryshire to that of Mould in Flint. 
Inveterate scrawling announced his bent at a very early age. One of his mother’s relations, a 
Sir George Wynne, was interested, and took him up to London to be apprenticed to an artist. 
The teacher chosen was named Wright, one of the obscurest of the obscurer crowd of portrait- 
painters—face-makers—of the Richardson-Hudson class. Wilson soon obtained proficiency 
enough to set up for himself in this line; but what sort of a career he made of it we cannot tell. 
There exist several known portraits of his, one of them at Greenwich Hospital, which belong 
to this period, and do not show him to have been much more than an apt pupil of the school 
in which he was trained—good drawing and bold likeness in the head, conventional hands and 
accessories, fairly agreeable colour. Only it is clear that he was making himself a name in 
distinguished circles ; for at thirty-five he had a commission to paint the portraits of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York. Immediately after this he must have started for Italy, still 
with the intention of carrying out the career of a portrait-painter. He had painted a few 
landscapes before he went abroad ; one of these, which I have seen, is a sweeping view of 
lowland country bordered with hills, and with a river winding away,—evidently literal enough 
in its drawing, and painted with a fine impressiveness and gradation in a conventional monotone 
of blue-green. But it was at Venice that the call came which took him for ever out of 
portrait into landscape. Zuccarelli was there at the same time, Zuccarelli the prince (after 
Joseph Vernet) of fashionable pastoral, the suave and profuse inventor of an opera-nature 
which delighted Europe, the painter of flimsy touch and graceful confection, whose work had 
no quality but that which a Frenchman calls aimadle, whose ruins and figures and trees and 
sky had all the same smiling spuriousness and nonsensicality. Wilson made a sketch out 
of Zuccarelli’s window at Venice one day, which that master declared admirable, and after 
the sight of which he vowed his friend must turn landscape-painter, no else. The sketch 
may well have been admirable, if it was of the date, or style, of an existing Venetian piece 
called ‘l’Anconetta’—a lagoon island, with a white old belfried church and trees, two or 
three spires of cypress; this has a tenderness and richness of natural colour new in the 
landscape of the time; the transition of the sunset sky from rosy west towards pearly east 
is admirable and poetical, so is the white of the church walls, rosed in the light and bluish 
in the shadow. ' The foreground, the gondola, are roughly and loosely drawn, as the rough 
and loose drawing of near objects was one of the careless faults which Wilson shared with 
his contemporaries, and considered, quite erroneously, to be a legitimate part of abstraction 
and the subordination of particulars to the whole. 

Passing critical questions for the moment—we next hear of Wilson at Rome, where the 
admired Vernet tells him what he had been already told by the admired Zuccarelli, and 
shows one of those traits which are pleasant to meet in the biographies of artists, in doing 
his very best to push Wilson into the travelling and dilettante patronage of the place. His life at 
Rome was a prosperous one of five years, spent in the companionship of his most distinguished 
contemporaries, and no doubt with a real and fresh intensity of enjoyment in the scenes of 
that enchanted world. For us the trite enchantments of the Italian landscape, its prescribed 
and traditional sacrosanctity, its exclusive honour, carry a chilly look in the art of many 
who in that age only felt them mechanically; many who exclaimed and sketched among the 
fallen aqueducts and friezes, in face of the white torrents of Terni and Tivoli, above the blue 
mirrors of Nemi and Albano, pools that sleep beneath the Italian azure in the hollows of 
ancient craters long since turned verdurous, looking all the while-at none of these things ; 
Jooking rather at images carried in their own heads from the work of the Poussins, and the 
Lorrainer, and Orizzonti in the galleries; feeling the glory and the magic, not, as we fancy 
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we feel it, straight from the place to our hearts and imaginations, but in some secondhand, 
modish, artificial way that we pity them for, that we think cold and literary and depending on 
school-boy classics and quotations carried without emotion in the mind. We would not talk 
about Ausonia and her romantic scenes.;;. we would not paint those scenes inaccurately and by 
recipe, as they were commonly painted, or think that because our foreground had an urn 
and a stone-pine in it our picture was necessarily elegant and sublime,—our delights are 
more spontaneous and poetical. Though much artificiality and formalism of expression in 
all kinds may, in certain stages of culture, cover much real sensibility, this feeling of the 
nineteenth century about the eighteenth century and the chilliness of its prescriptive admira- 
tions is no doubt just in part. But I think the student of Wilson will feel, in a very little 
while, that he was: not one of the prescriptive admirers and imitative painters only, that he 
brought to these things an honest eye and enjoying mind of his own which will keep his 
work fresh so long as its colours hold. ‘Well done water, by God!’ cries he, as Terni falls 
open upon his view; and that rough applause gives voice to one of many unsimulated 
delights he will have had during those good times of his life. 

After six years of it he comes home,. finds Zuccarelli established as the orthodox land- 
scape-painter, and small patronage extended to his own manlier products. A sort of 
committee of taste is held upon him, by a clique of dilettanti who had constituted them- 
selves dispensers of fame; and they send an envoy to report to him that he must lighten, 
sweeten, Zuccarellize his talent, or it will not do. The envoy is thundered at and dismissed. 
And Wilson goes on his own way, not without friends and. customers, but with too few. - 
The Duke of Gloucester buys his ‘Niobe’ in the Spring Gardens Exhibition of 1760, the 
Marquis of Tavistock his ‘View of Rome’ in that of 1765. On the foundation of the 
Royal Academy in 1767 he is one of the original members. Meantime he is beaten in 
a Society of Arts competition by his inferior, George Smith of Chichester ;. the profits of his 
art keep decreasing; he moves from the Piazza of Covent Garden to Queen Street, again 
to the end of Charlotte Street (Fitzroy Square), which opens on to. the country, and from 
which he can pursue, with the ‘wishful eyes’ of Gray, the setting, of the sun behind the 
great trees of Marylebone fields and gardens. The rust of disappointment grows upon his 
habits. and person; his. face gets purpler, his temper sourer, his: manners less civil; he 
cares more and more for his. pot of porter, his one luxury; and. yet they say that under 
all roughness the gentle heart and cultured spirit would always show itself among friends 
of the true class (of whom Sir William Beechey was the best). Now and then we hear of 
him in good company, cracking his joke with Garrick and Sterne; supping at his friend 
Thomson’s. the organist, or at the Black Horse, near Somerset House, or the artists’ 
club in Gerrard Street. And when Frank Hayman dies, the jovial history-painter and 
book-illustrator, Wilson is. charitably appointed to succeed. in the office and pittance of 
Librarian to the Academy; and on that, much more than on the sale of his pictures, he 
lives for the next years, in an almost unfurnished lodging in Tottenham Court Road; until, 
when his health and spirits are broken, and he is complaining already of threatening pains 
in his ‘back settlements,’ a brother dies, leaving him a. comfortable property in the native 
Wales. So to Wales he goes to end his’ days, and. passes the time, in a state of little 
better than dotage, between his brother's house at Mould and that of a kinswoman at 
Colomondie, on the borders. of Flint and Denbigh, near the village which had changed its 
name from Llanverris.to Loggerheads by reason of a tavern sign of great repute—two heads 
grinning at you with the legend ‘We three Loggerheads be’—which bore the credit of 
being painted by Wilson himself. Wright, the estimable biographer and twaddler who tells 
us most of these things, and an industrious mass of irrelevancies besides, gives no hint at 
what time of Wilson’s life this signboard was done, if he really did it. One would suppose. 
in boyhood, and as a first step to fame, like Correggio with his muleteer, like Chardin with 
his apothecary’s shop-front, In this pleasant seat of Colomondie, however, with its fair 
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Welsh views, its firs, its well-tended grounds, Wilson moves to and fro a year or two, with 
a great pet Newfoundland at his heels—a dim existence by-and-by quietly broken off 
(May 15th, 1782, aged 60). 

I have said that the questions opened up, when it comes to criticism of the art of 
Wilson otherwise than on the surface, are appallingly extensive. What less are they— 
what less could they be if we were dealing in the same way with Vernet, or the bland 
Zuccarelli, or the scenic Loutherbourg, or any of the masters as well as Wilson who repre- 
sented nature to the delight of those generations—what fess would they be than those 
vast ones, which have filled so much of modern literature and reflection, about the 
growth, the changes, the meaning of the sentiment of Nature, the study and love of her 
in the modern sense, which was then unawakened or barely awakening? We who live 
after Keats and Wordsworth, poets whom Nature took to her inmost heart, who uttered her 
subtlest secrets and revealed a myriad modes of her life and magic, each with its proper 
phrase and music, and with a myriad precise notes and fine differences of meditative or 
sensuous passion, we lift our eyebrows at the poverty-struck. generalities, the scanty and 
routine vocabulary, as we think it, with which the charms of nature are celebrated by her 
preceding singers, a Thomson, an Akenside, a Beattie,a Cowper or Goldsmith even. They 
can only call spring ethereal, and groves umbrageous, and glades inviting, and lawns dewy, 
and cots and grots sheltered and embosomed, and the scene pastoral, and the hour delightful ; 
these are comparatively helpless poets of nature, who cannot be specific and penetrating 
like their successors. It is true; and the same relation holds between the prae-Turner 
and the post-Turner painters of landscape. Turner and his contemporaries, but chiefly he 
himself, discover the minute, the myriad shows of nature, and treat her multiplicity with 
the same incisive, luminous, and enhancing touch as the revolutionary singers treated it in 
verse. And that sharpens our observation, makes us impatient of the earlier and more 
generic mode, and contemptuous to it. The gain won in painting is not so universally clear 
as that won in poetry, inasmuch as many later painters, following the footsteps of those 
who discovered the subtler parts and differences of Nature, have lost the total effect, the 
appeal to the imagination, the unity of charm and power which was within the compass of 
those who attended only her larger aspects and more massive differences of configuration 
and colour. The fact is that the strongly abstracting and generalizing way, the eighteenth- 
century way, in regard of Nature is a perfectly legitimate one in both arts, though there is not 
much chance of our going back to it in that of poetry and verbal description at any rate. The 
greatest artists of the world have been the greatest abstracters, generalists, conventionalisers ; 
the Greeks for humanity, and to a more extreme degree for vegetable forms in decorative 
use ; the Japanese for landscape and animal nature. The convention which a Japanese loves 
to dash in with his luminous and lovely primary or secondary tints—his truncated cone of 
Fuji-Yama with a sky of crimson and a sea of purple gradation, and a sail and island here 
and there, is an extremely, nay a violently artificial and generic one; but it appeals amazingly 
even to our own alien imaginations, and all that there is in it is put in with a crisp spirit and 
vigour, a draughtsmanship, a perfection as far as it goes, which are all that one has the 
right to demand of any sincere form of art which a particular mood of the human mind 
chooses to give us. 

The elements which the eighteenth century was alone willing to acknowledge worthy of 
a place in serious landscape were artificial and generic too. It must be a scene haunted 
with classical, with Virgilian and Ovidian, suggestions; it must be either Italy, or a France 
or England and Wales as much Italianized as possible ; it must have ruins, bridges, urns, 
aqueducts, stone-pines, cypresses, cone-shaped mountains in the distance, rounded masses 
of umbrage giving shelter to Metamorphoses or nymphs or shepherds in the foreground, or 
features adapted as much as possible to call these to mind ; it must have a proper scale and 
harmony of colour, browner towards the foreground and blue in the distance, and infinitely 
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less varied than the scale presented by any scene of Nature herself. Did Richard Wilson 
furnish forth this convention well? Yes, much better than any contemporary, with more of the 
real elements of Nature more seriously grappled with, with a more sincere and spontaneous 
enjoyment, with more of the true gifts of a painter. Some of his elements, it is true, are not, 
like all in the Japanese convention, perfectly vigorously and well done; his foreground rocks 
will sometimes be pulpy and bulgy, his foreground weeds and fallen friezes and figures care- 
lessly drawn; but grant that, and we find the power of a real colourist, a real master of compo- 
sition, gradation, and sentiment. It is quite unjust to call him an imitator of the classic 
seventeenth-century landscape; and contemporary critics were quite right in pointing out 
how he avoided Claude’s minute elaboration and the frequent silliness of his introductions of 
impossible ships and ten-foot heroes; how entirely Wilson’s own is the art with which he 
knots his whole composition together by the placing of a quite simple and literal group of 
figures, how above all things his own is his colour. Salvator and Poussin are always inky, 
black, and unpleasant in their shadows of valley, cloud and rock; look at Wilson’s lovely 
‘Lake of Nemi, and see how exquisite and silvery a harmony he has preserved in all parts of 
it; see the same. almost Venetian quality of glowing and transparent colour, silvery or golden, 
preserved at all times in his shadows, even in pieces like the ‘Thunderstorm.’ One unfinished 
work marked with the quality not merely of a good but a great colourist shows the city 
of Rome looking across the Tiber from the Porta Molle towards the Vatican and Monte 
Mario; here he leaves the usual solemn chord of rich blues and greens, and _ strikes 
orange and vermilion flakes of sunset about on pine-foliage and bank and dome and wall; 
purple gloom and rosy light are rolled together in the sky; the tufted slope that hollows 
towards the river looks dark and vaporous with evening ; a stone-pine spreads against the sky 
on the left, two cypresses spire up against it lower down on the right; it is a composition 
of noble poetry and natural power. 

This, with the portrait of himself, with the ‘ Anconetta,’ the ‘Lake of Nemi, the ‘La Ricci,’ 
the ‘Villa Adriana,’ the ‘ Villa of Mzcenas,’ the ‘Neath Castle,’ the ‘Sion Park,’ and thirty or 
forty other chosen views in the Campagna, in Wales, in England—including a goodly propor- 


tion signed with the inverted monogram, ‘R. W.,’ as the painter was accustomed to sign only - 


his favourite pieces, never his replicas or second-rate work—forms part of the great untouched 
Wilson Collection inherited by Mr. Francis Clare Ford in succession from one of the master’s 
best patrons, Mr. Booth. Except, I suppose, for the famous decorative pieces at Ince Castle, 
this collection contains practically all that the student need wish to see in illustration either 
of Wilson’s genius or his technical practice. There are also a vast number of more or 
less damaged drawings—many of them very rough and slight in the first instance, others very 
elaborate and beautiful—notably one, a stumped pencil-drawing on blue paper, showing a 
wooded hollow of the Tiber; and another, on yellow paper, of the view seen from under one 
of the arches—Shelley’s myrtled arches—of the Baths of Caracalla. The drawing which we 
reproduce has been kindly lent for the purpose by Mr. Harold Banfield of Clapton. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN RUSSIA. 
I. 


USSIA encountered an exceptional difficulty when she determined to create a school of 
modern art which should accord with the modern civilisation she had resolved to assume. 
Unlike other nations, she had no historic basis whereon safely to build. Throughout the empire 
the art of Byzantium held tyrannic sway—an art which, in Constantinople, having settled into 
stiff and solemn inanity, has been handed down, century after century, as a sacred petrifaction 
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which could not be changed without fear of sacrilege. And so it happened, that when the time 
came for political regeneration, this art, which refused to move on, had simply to be set aside. 
In other words, the vital elements for the ordained revival not being extant within the empire, 
modern art and living artists had to be imported or created for the occasion : just, in fact, as 
shipbuilding and other industries had to be learnt in Western Europe, or the needful mechanics 
brought already trained to St. Petersburg. The consequences of these exceptional conditions 
may be readily conjectured : instead of an unbroken chain of historic development, stretching as 
in Italy over a period: of five or six hundred years, there occurs in the pedigree of Russian art a 
sudden. break, a broad chasm, accompanied by strange and contradictory manifestations: The 
misfortune is that the old art is too old, the new art too new; and the intermingling of the two 
is like that of new wine in old bottles. It may be pleaded that the product is at all events 
cosmopolitan ; certainly the constituent materials, as will be seen in the sequel, have been col- 
lected from all the capitals of Europe, and for this reason the art which obtained currency is but 
too often a confused compilation, a jargon of many tongues, a chaos wanting the order of nature, 


the unity of creation. And yet it is hard to see how Russia could have acted otherwise: like 


England she imported. what she needed, and at the same time took efficient measures to make 
the arts grow and thrive in native soil within the confines of her territory. 

Under an absolute monarchy the arts spring into life by Imperial decree: hence, in Russia, 
a sudden and amazing birth. Mosaics are manufactured which weigh ten tons a-piece ; domes 
and ceilings are covered with pictorial designs life-size ; churches are enriched with devotional 
and decorative art ; and galleries and palaces hung with historic compositions, genre pictures, 
and landscapes. The origin of this remarkable movement does not date further back than the 
eighteenth century. St. Petersburg itself—the youngest if not the grandest of capitals—was 
founded as recently as 1704. And Peter the Great, whose name the city bears, fearing that the 
new-born civilisation might prove a little bald and plain without the aid of the arts, sent Russian 
youths to Italy, Holland, and other countries, to learn architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
This goodly practice has, to my knowledge, been’ kept up to the present time ; for over a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century I have met with in Italy and other Continental states art- 
students, pensioners from St. Petersburg—a class of men well selected, well trained, and alto- 
gether well appointed and provided for. Russia has, like most other nations, with the exception 
of England, established a branch Academy in Rome: she grants to each student a pension of 
160/. per annum; 40/. is allowed for the journey out, and the same sum for the return. Six 
years is the time allotted for this foreign apprenticeship. We shall see in the sequel that it is 
not unusual for Russian artists to take up a permanent residence abroad. I remember to have 
visited in Rome the studio of Piceno Orloff, a historic genre and portrait painter; also the 
studio. of M. Ivanoff, at the time when he had completed the great work of twenty years, 
‘Christ appearing at the Baptism of John.’ It may here be observed, that comparatively few of 
the most famous pictures of the Russian school have been painted within the Russian frontier : 
even in St. Petersburg is yet wanting that atmosphere of art, that fellowship of artists, which in 
Diisseldorf, Munich, Florence, and Rome, sustain and animate the painter in his work. Artists 
in St. Petersburg live in comparative isolation: they are as a colony planted on the utmost 
verge of civilisation ; they are as exiles or exotics, far away from the commonwealth of art, left 
to pine or starve-in a cold and sterile soil. 

The rapid and all but unprecedented rise of Russian art may be ascribed to a twofold 
cause: first, a national art was needed for national ends ;. second, the nation—in other words, 
the Imperial government—took all requisite measures for meeting the want. By means of the 
usual high-pressure appliances the supply soon became equal to the demand. As long ago as 
1757—that is, eleven years before the existence of the Royal Academy of London—the Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg was established and endowed. Catherine II., following the example of 
Peter the Great, patronised art and pensioned artists :: but the difficulty was to disengage the 
affection of the painter and of the’ people from the old sacerdotal style—identified with the 
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stagnation school of Byzantium. Yet the Academy once established has, down to the present 
time, done good service. Backed by the talent, industry, and creditable work of its pupils, 
members, and professors, this noble institution compares not unfavourably with sister associations 
in Western and Southern Europe. The spacious and stately building wherein the Academy is 
housed forms one of the series of imposing classic facades on the banks of the Neva. The 
structure has a frontage of 400 feet ; columns, pilasters, a central’ cupola, and a colossal Minerva, 
make a composition after the usual grandiose pattern in this showy capital. The interior, too, 
after the manner of these Imperial establishments, is lofty and large in vestibule, staircase, halls, 
schools, and galleries; and the whole establishment is well ordered and liberally equipped. 
Thus an extensive and judiciously chosen collection of casts informs the pupils of the history of 
sculpture. In like manner, by copies from the chief works in the Vatican, some executed under 
command of the Government by students during their pensionate in Rome, the art of painting 
is brought to the knowledge of the future Raphaels and Michelangeles of Russia. The ample; 
though not always choice products of this Imperial munificence are gathered together in picture- 
galleries, which contain a fair epitome of the Russian school since its rise, little more than a 
century ago. The chief works here exhibited will fall under notice in the sequel. The Academy: 
is so richly endowed that it educates, and in some degree maintains, 300 pupils. The handsome 
edifice serves also as the residence of professors, academicians, and others who merit favour or 
can confer honour or advantage. Within the circuit is comprised the Imperial establishment of 
Mosaics, and so ample is the provision afforded that the total number of persons.accommodated 
under the roof has.been estimated at not less than 1000. Assuredly there is something grandly 
wholesale in this way of going to work. 

The artists of Russia in their uphill career have also been greatly helped by the ‘Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.’ I have not been able to learn very much of this 
Association, but during my stay in St. Petersburg I visited a permanent exhibition in the 
Newski Prospekt which appeared to be identified with the Society. A. Director, who said his 
ambition had been to tread in the footsteps of King Cole of Kensington, handed me a pamphlet, 
which set forth the aspirations and efforts of Imperial administrators: Tihis Society has been in 
existence many years: thus Count Raczynski, in. 1841, says that he cannot close his epitome of 
the Russian school without homage to its. services. Established in. 1820, it has been protected 
and sustained by three successive monarchs—Alexander I., Nicholas I., and the reigning sove- 
reign, Alexander II. It supports students at the Academy, it. sends on foreign travel young 
artists of talent, it gives to painters commissions, besides laying out sometimes in a single year 
as much as 1000/. in the purchase of pictures. Brulloff and Ivanoff were among its pensioners, 
and without such timely succour the ability of these and other painters, who have cast lustre on 
the land of their birth, could not have found adequate. development. Possibly in the course of 
another century painters may. no longer need a fostering hand, but for the present Russian art 
is pretty much in the position of literature in England at the time when Dr. Johnson had to seek 
a patron in the anteroom of Lord Chesterfield. 

The Russian school, though in comparative infancy, has been prolific: pictures to be num- 
bered, not by tens or hundreds but by thousands, and occasionally attaining to dimensions of 
full five-and-twenty feet in length, are in St. Petersburg distributed between the Hermitage, the 
Winter Palace, the Academy, the Cathedrals of St. Isaac and of the Kazan, the Permanent 
Exhibition, the Historic Portrait Gallery, and the Palaces of Peterhof and Tsarskoé Selo. 
Moscow also comes in for her fair share of national products, seattered among palaces, museums, 
and galleries. The difficulty of gaining an accurate knowledge of art and artists in Russia is 
greatly enhanced by the absence or the inefficiency of catalogues. 

In Russia, as in England, the national school had its origin in portrait-painting—an art 
which, lying near to necessity and responding closely to the affections and vanities of mankind, 
is among the foremost to find birth in all nations. But Russia has been, in more ways than one, 
less fortunate than England: in the first place, her national portraiture wants antiquity. We 
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search in vain for heads coeval with England’s historic portraits of Richard II., John Wycliffe, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, &c. ; and noble families are wanting like the house of Derby, which boasts of 
a lineage of family portraits from the first Earl in the 15th century. Then again Russia, in 
point of art-merit, finds herself at a long interval from England; not so much, however, by 
reason of inferiority in her native painters, as because she has never been able to press into her 
service men comparable to Holbein, Antonio More, and Vandyck. The Russian Historic 
Portrait Gallery had been recently opened at the time of my visit to St. Petersburg. The col- 
lection was gathered from Imperial and private galleries in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
places. Of the 800 pictures thus brought together, the major part naturally belonged to the 
18th century, though some dozen or more were of the 17th or 16th century. In walking through 
the rooms, it was curious to observe how loyalty had led to the multiplication of certain Imperial 
heads: not even Henry VIII. is known to posterity by as many replicas as Peter the Great and 
Catherine II. Of the former were collected twenty-three portraits; of the latter, no less than 
fifty-six. The entire collection, I am sorry to say, proved in how low a state the art remained 
down to the middle of last century. Still there is cause for regret that so little has been known 
of a Gallery which, in the way of historic records, could scarcely be overrated. With the ex- 
ception of a short paragraph in the Pa// Mall Gazette, I have seen no notice of the assembled 
monarchs and their illustrious contemporaries. The best portraits I have met with in Russia are 
in the palace of Tsarskoé Selo: the painter, Demetrius Lavitski, is said to have formed his style 
in England, under the influence of Reynolds. Russia, in fact, owes much to England. Cathe- 
rine II. purchased, in 1779, the Walpole collection ; and thus Vandyck’s portraits of Charles I, 
of Henrietta, of Laud archbishop of Canterbury, of Inigo Jones, of ‘two English Ladies,’ &c., 
all‘of which we covet for our National Gallery, now enrich the Hermitage. The importation of 
these and other master-works from the Walpole and Houghton collections was well timed: by 
contact with foreign schools the formless art of Russia was fashioned anew. The connexion with 
England became still closer when the Empress gave to Reynolds a commission to paint, without 
limitation of price, the large picture now conspicuous in ‘/’¢cole anglaise’ of the Hermitage. It 
may thus be readily understood how the style of the aforesaid Lavitski was all but identical with 
that which prevailed in England in the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough. Nevertheless some 
surprise was naturally felt when there appeared at the International Exhibition of 1862 that 
capital portrait of ‘Glaphyra Ilymof’ (date 1776), a full-length figure of a well-dressed lady, 
gracefully handling her harp. The picture, which in quality I deem to be one of the very best 
products of the Russian school, was only inferior to Reynolds in colour arid felicity of touch. I 
will not trouble the reader with a transcript of my notes on a dozen or more fairly good portraits 
by Brulloff, Kiprensky (called the Russian Van Dyck), Tutrumof, Varneck, Keller, Pleschanoff, 
and Zarianko. Portrait-painting is the common resource of Russian and English Academicians 
alike : thus the figure-painters of St. Petersburg I find described, with prevailing uniformity, as 
‘historical genre and portrait painters.’ Hence a century of portrait-painting in Russia naturally 
responds to the changing styles in other departments ; consequently it is not needful further to 
treat of the art separately. _ 

The reputed father of the Russian revival is Iwan Lossenko, one of the many artists en- 
gaged by Catherine to decorate her palaces. This painter had a career which is typical of the 
whole school. He first served a pupilage in the Academy of St. Petersburg ; he then received a 
pension to pursue his studies in Paris and Rome; at length he matured that high and historic 
style which entitled him to assume a professorship and directorate in the Academy which he had 
first entered as astudent. In matters of art Russians seem ever to be arguing in a circle: they 
commence with a foregone conclusion, they end where they begin ; hence each painter does little 
else than tread in the footsteps of his predecessors, and progress becomes difficult, if not im- 
possible. The nascent style, though new in Russia, was old in Europe: certain artists at the 
outset took to fresco-painting, and palaces in and about St. Petersburg show in ceiling deco- 
rations the influence of Watteau and Boucher. Pictures in the Hermitage, however, indicate 
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more of Italian than of French influence. Thus ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ by the 
above-named Lossenko, emulates Raphael, and is not much inferior to the Carracci: the style is 
directly academic and eclectic, and yet, though there is a parade of learning, first principles are 
imperfectly understood. One thing is certainly but too apparent in the performances of this 
period—the determination at any cost, whether of time or of money, to achieve for the Russian 
empire an art ambitious and imposing. Ugrumoff, pupil of Lossenko, and in due course ap- 
pointed Professor and Rector of the Academy, followed in the footsteps of his master. A couple 
of pictures by this well-reputed painter, placed permanently in the Hermitage as a pledge of 
individual and national genius, the one ‘The Capture of Kazan by John the Terrible in 1552,’ 
the other ‘The Election of Michael Romanoff to the Throne of Russia,’ find mention in my 
Journal in the following unflattering terms :—‘ These two pictures are very large, very feeble, 
very pretentious. It is evident that the first reformers and innovators were not strong enough 
to deliver themselves from the conventional, smooth, and debilitate manner of their Byzantine 
progenitors. The colour, as usual, is bad, though Oriental splendour has been attempted.’ 

The best way to understand the revival of painting in Russia is to accept the movement as 
a constituent part of a greater whole. First came a newly-ordered empire, a newly-constituted 
civilisation. Contemporaneously arose the arts of utility. Then were superadded beauty and 
decoration, the arts of refinement and of luxury. And in this new birth, Architecture of course, 
as the connecting link between utility and beauty, necessity and superfluity, led the way, and 
imposed the conditions. Hence the stranger, when he walks through the squares and streets of 
St. Petersburg, and beholds the parade of classic columns, pediments, and cupolas, can tell at a 
glance what must be the pictorial arts which reside within academies and palaces. Russian 
painters, in breaking loose from historic moorings, plunged headlong into the Italian Renaissance : 
they had wrenched themselves with such violence from the old prescriptive art of the empire, 
that at one rebound they leaped to the furthest extreme, and had neither time nor inclination to 
stop among the early pre-Raphaelites nor to tarry with the medizval Gothic arts which might 
have offered them a half-way resting-place. Thus these Russian revivalists, at one fell leap, 
landed themselves in the midst of European decadence. In the review of the works produced, 
I do not wish wholly to condemn manifestations which in older nations might savour of the tyro 
or the schoolboy. Russia, considering the difficulties of the position, has done well: perhaps, 
under the circumstances, she could scarcely have done better. She has, at all events, brought to 
bear upon the arts which adorn her chief cities, strong resolve, definite system, and vast wealth. 
The illustration, ‘Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ is taken from a picture by Nicholas Gay, 
born 1830, and successively Pupil, Member, and Professor in the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
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CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
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> 
IX—ANIMALS IN ART. 


OME years ago, wandering in Picardy, I stayed for the night at a certain inn, and having 
ordered some beef for supper, had the satisfaction of seeing a whole ox placed on the 
table before me. The gargon of the establishment, who was also the cook, gave me indeed 
the dish my hunger craved for after a walk of twenty miles; but, by way of a poetical or 
artistic effect (which could have occurred to nobody but a Frenchman), he placed at the same 
time on the table the waxen image of an ox. He set this beast, which was exactly the size of 
those oxen which Gulliver devoured in Lilliput, on the white tablecloth in front of me, stepped 
back to look at him as an artist looks at the picture on his easel, then snatched him up 
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hastily and gave a push to one of the legs and a twist to the tail, replaced him on the 
table, smiled in conscious triumph and exclaimed, ‘ There, sir! isn’t he perfect ?’ 

He had made this masterpiece whilst engaged in the still more useful and admirable art 
of cooking the natural beef. There was no denying the cleverness of the performance; the 
ox was full of life; his attitude expressed a puzzled bovine apprehension as if some alarming 
little animal were teasing him, every limb was ready for action, and even the eye, though 
it was merely a hole bored with one of the prongs of a steel fork, seemed to glare with 
fiery excitement in the dark shadow cast by the lamp. My solitary meal was greatly enlivened 
by this interesting study, but the artist had still another surprise in reserve. When he entered 
with the dessert he - lifted daintily from a plate of petits fours a most savage-looking little wax 
dog, which being placed | in front of the excited ox began, as it seemed, to bark most furiously, 
He had made the dog whilst looking after those other dishes whose merits had just been very 
gratefully, appreciated. 

It is needless to add that we became great friends at once, and that I opent hours with 
him in the. kitchen watching the simultaneous exercise of his two arts. The cookery was 
never -neglected ; ‘but whenever the pans could be left to themselves for a minute, the skilful 
fingers took up the shapeless wax, and pushed and squeezed it into the semblance of some 
living animal. The man had never studied from nature, except by momentary observation 
of such living creatures as happened to come in his way, and he had ‘not the most rudi- 
mentary notion of the art of drawing; but he had such an instinctive perception of animal 
life and action, so sure a memory for movement, for everything that goes to the expression 
of character, that his work was always animated and delightful. The want of systematic 
study was evident, but not evident at the first glance ; its intelligence and sympathy threw 
dust in the eyes of criticism, and it was only after the first wonder had passed away that 
one perceived the absence of refinement in the forms and the simple ignorance of art. His 
history was briefly this. As a child he had lived in the country, and been set to watch 
pigs; so he had begun, in childhood, to make models of his pigs in clay, since which time 
modelling had been to him a habit, and his fingers were never quite happy when doing 
anything else. He had spent a year or two in Paris, terribly overworked at.a restaurant on 
the boulevards, yet even there he had. gone on making his little waxen animals. Some 
famous artists had seen them and had been struck by the surprising natural gift which made 
them suggest an artistic education, but the lad preferred, perhaps wisely, the modest cer- 
tainties of his own position and remained an amateur, full of inborn. cleverness, but devoid 
of science. I gave him a commission to the munificent amount of thirty francs, in return 
for which he sent mea herd of seventeen animals, all of which are remarkable artistic curi- 
osities, showing what the ‘natural gift may accomplish without the aids of culture, 

Now this case is interesting for the light it throws on the nature of that instinct which 
is the fundamental endowment of the animalier. That endowment is the faculty of re- 
taining a characteristic movement, so instantaneous in the living creature that it can 
never “be studied from life. It may be caught,'it cannot be studied. A man who has 
this gift of suddenly seizing and permanently retaining the movements which are the 
most expressive language of animals, holds the art of*animal-painting or animal-sculpture 
by the middle, and the rest may be got by the study of drawing and anatomy; but 
without that peculiar gift, and it is ~rare indeed, the most painstaking study is not of 
the least use. _ It may even be “added, that the. finest artistic gifts will fail of their 
effect if this be wanting. It is certainly, from the purely artistic point of view, a far 
higher thing to be able to colour beautifully and compose well than to remember quite 
accurately how a pig looks at you, or how a dog scratches his way into a rat-hole ; 
but the colour of Titian and the composition of Raphael would not have made such 
an animal-painter as Landseer. The most scientific draughtsmen in Europe could not, 
with all their science, teach the most docile pupil how to draw such a thing as that 
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hare by Bracquemond in the last number of thé ‘PORTFOLIO,’ and you may be a member 
of the Royal Academy or a Grand Prix de Rome without being able to sketch a cat 
or a squirrel. 

This is one of those truths about art which the outside public feels more than artists 
and critics. Suppose the case of an admirable painter, able to draw well, and colour well, 
and compose well, but without any special faculty for retaining the expression of animals— 
suppose that this painter sent animal pictures to the exhibitions, is it not certain that they 
would be received with coldness in comparison to works having the qualities of Landseer, 
and his deficiencies? Every one who knows enough about art to be able to distinguish 
between the sources of his satisfaction, is aware that although Landseer most deservedly 
holds splendid and even supreme rank as an animalier, and although his painting is a tech- 
nical wonder, he is not either a colourist or a composer, and that considered simply as 
painting, notwithstanding the technical and manual marvellousness just alluded to, his art is 
not of a high order, does not even take rank with the better sort of serious contemporary 
work. Most of us are fully aware of all this, and yet who begrudges Sir Edwin his splendid 
rewards in wealth and honour, the popular applause, the royal favour? Do we not all feel 
that the divine gift which is in him, the gift of placing on canvas the life of an animal, not 
its body merely as others do, but its feelings and its thoughts, and that with a vividness 
unrivalled by mortal hand—do we not feel that this gift is to an animal-painter the first 
and most essential of his talents, and that if outside of it the artist is simply respectable, 
we need ask from him no more? 

It is often believed that animal design is easier than the human figure, and it is true, 
no doubt, that the amimalier has a certain latitude which resembles in kind, but not in 
degree, the latitude of the landscape-painter. If you are painting a sheep, for instance, you 
need not be particular about individuality, because people in general observe sheep so little 
that they would not appreciate portraiture; if your sheep have the right sheepish look, and 
a shape and texture that will pass the ordeal of a criticism based on general observation 
only, you are as safe as the landscape-painter when he takes liberties with clouds and trees. 
But these comparisons, as to facility, between one branch of art and another, have always, 
or nearly always, some element of fallacy, due to the omission of some impediment. In 
this matter of animal-painting, people forget that although the lower animals may be easier 
to paint, in some respects, than men and women, they cannot be studied so conveniently. 
No branch of art, except what is called still-life, isso convenient to the student as the 
human figure. Every one who has drawn from a well-trained professional model knows the 
incalculable advantage of being able to correct his attitude by a word, without moving from 
one’s place; every one who has drawn from animals has felt how grievous it is not to be 
able to influence their movements any more than if they were clouds or waves. There are 
differences, no doubt: an ox is not so lively as a dog just emerging from puppyhood ; 
but the most staid and sober animals are the most deceptive. A pair of oxen are 
standing yoked to the great waggon in the farm-yard; the goad is leaning against the 
horn of one of them, and to any ordinary observer both the patient creatures seem as 
still as oxen of bronze. Now plant yourself before them with drawing materials and 
make a careful study; you will shortly discover that this apparent stillness conceals 
in reality an imperceptibly slow motion. It is the stillness of the hand on your watch, 
of the shadow on the sun-dial, with the difference (not in your favour) that whereas you 
know in what direction the hand and the shadow are going, and can make allowances 
accordingly, you cannot foresee the changes which the next few minutes will bring about 
in the outlines of a group of oxen. All waking life is naturally accompanied by continual 
motion, unless in the case of certain reptiles, such as the crocodile, whose death-like immo- 
bility might tempt a painter as much as its hideousness would repel him. The human 
model, by long practice, and an incessant effort of the will, endures one after another the 
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thousand little uneasinesses which the mere processes of living inflict upon us; but an 
animal seeks relief from them in motion. The unhappy prisoners in menageries expend 
their irritability in movements as unceasing as they are monotonous. Even the painter's 
model, the dog tied on a little platform in the studio, feels the irksomeness of restraint, 
and has frequently to be held in position by an attendant. Some painters employ two 
attendants when they study animals from nature; one to hold the model, the other to occupy 
its attention. Is it not evident that there must always be a wide difference, in point of in- 
structiveness, between study of this kind, so broken and interrupted, so trying to the patience, 
and quiet work from the living human model, who preserves his attitude whilst the student 
requires him, and accurately resumes it after every interval of rest? Surely in estimating 
the differences of facility in various departments of the fine arts we ought to take into account 
the opportunities for convenient study. And it may be observed, farther, that although animal 
form is partially concealed by fur, the concealment is much less complete than that of the 
human form by drapery. The truth is, that in this respect animal-painting lies half-way 
between that of the draped and that of the naked figure. It requires a far closer study of 
organization to paint the leg even of a thickly-furred animal than to paint a man’s leg 
in a loose trowser—in the latter case it is enough to get the true creases of the cloth, 
and I know by careful comparison of work actually done (for this is a subject which greatly 
exercised my curiosity at one time) that it is mot the best draughtsman of the nude who 
will give the creases best. Creases in cloth are a separate Study, pushed very far, too far, 
at the present day, by the draughtsmen for our illustrated newspapers. 

The most popular animal-painters pay close attention to the imitation of texture. This 
is not wrong in itself, but it is a sure sign of degradation in any art when time and care are 
bestowed upon the study of surface to the neglect of structure. But this is a matter which 
does not strictly belong to any branch of art except as a consequence of general conditions 
of feeling. The public mind of Europe, though greatly interested in pictures, or amused by 
them, was during the first twenty years of the art-revival that we have witnessed, and is still 
for the most part, sincerely indifferent to masterly ordonnance in construction, yet easily pleased 
by surface attraction and ornament. This spirit affected the current criticism of all the arts, 
but especially the criticism of poetry. 

In 1853, Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote (in the Preface to the first edition of his Poems),— 
‘We can hardly at the present day understand what Menander meant when he told a man 
who inquired as to the progress of his comedy that he had finished it, not having yet written 
a single line, because he had constructed the action of it in his mind. A modern critic would 
have assured him that the merit of his piece depended on the brilliant things which arose 
under his pen as he went along. . . . . We have critics who seem to direct their attention 
merely to detached expressions, to the language about the action, not to the action itself. 
They will permit the poet to select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to go as 
it will, provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, and with a shower 
of isolated thoughts and images. That is, they permit him to leave their poetical sense 
ungratified, provided that he gratifies their rhetorical sense and their curiosity.’ 

When this preference for rhetoric over grand poetical construction exercises itself in 
criticism of painting it always over-estimates anything like cleverness in the imitation of 
texture. The temptation to do so is peculiarly strong when an animal-painter is under 
consideration. Every animal that painters touch is remarkable for some especial kind of 
surface-beauty ; even the pig has a brilliant silkiness when he happens to be clean, and no 
fashionable artist would paint him otherwise. The soft fur of the thickly-clad bovines, the 
delicate fine hair of the smooth ones, the shining coats of well-groomed horses, the wavy 
hair of goats, ‘the wool of sheep, the shadowy masses of mane in stallion and lion, with the 
rich variety of colour that they present, the russets, and yellows, and tawnies, and blacks, 
and delicate pale greys, and warm tones like vellum, pleasant to the eye,—all these variously 
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beautiful textures are worth careful painting, and the very greatest artists have enjoyed them. 
The error of our criticism, and of our art too, is not that we enjoy these beauties of nature, 
which are truly amongst the purest sources of pleasure the eye can find for its refreshment ; 
our error is to be so enchanted with these things as to prefer the clever imitation of them 
to noble pictorial construction. 

The right education for an animal-painter is a severe’ training in the figure, followed by 
careful drawing and. dissection of dead animals. All painters do wisely to accept what 
science can teach them as an aid to memory, but animal-painters profit by this help even 
more, proportionately, than other artists. A landscape-painter may get on without knowing 
the anatomy of plants, though botany would be a great help to him; a figure-painter may ’ 
surmount a difficulty by reference to the living model, but without anatomy it would be 
impossible to do serious work in the sculpture or design of animals. No one, who has not 
dissected, can know the marvel of their structure. Take, as an example, the knee of the 
horse (carpus); it is. built up like the wall of a Highland hut, and when you think what 
violent shocks this little piece of God’s masonry has to undergo, and when you see by 
actual dissection how the stones of it are fitted into their places and bound together to 
keep them all where they ought to be, is it not natural that after these thoughts and 
observations you should draw a horse’s knee in action with keener interest and more 
accurate truth than if you thought of it merely as a rather awkward kind of hinge?’ 
And so with the wonderful pastern bones, so small and fine in the nobler races,. 
and yet so strong and so firmly kept together by’ the thin tendinous prolongations: 
of the higher muscles, that they can safely receive the whole combined weight of the 
horse and his rider in descending at the conclusion of a leap! Could any artist’ 
who took a. hearty interest in. this astonishing piece of construction ever draw it in a 
negligent or careless temper? All the great men who have drawn animals have: -recog- 
nised the importance of anatomy. How persistently Leonardo da Vinci worked at it! 
He, of whom it was said especially that he was stupendissimo in far cavalli, acquired his. 
power by dissecting and making finished anatomical drawings, and the great equestrian 
statue of Francesco Sforza was prepared for with rigorous self-discipline in the accurate 
teachings of science. Géricault, who was one of the soundest painters of horses that ever 
lived, paid. the same attention to anatomy. ‘Géricault veut posséder son cheval. II le 
tourne et retourne dans tous les sens. C’est une sorte de gymnastique qu'il s’impose. 
Il l'apprend dans: ses moindres détails. Il ne neglige rien, mz son anatomie, et sa forme 
intérieure, ni les jeux de la lumiére sur la robe, ni ses mouvements, si difficiles 4 saisir 
et a exprimer.* When Landseer was examined before the Royal Academy Commission 
in 1863, the question was put to him whether he thought the then recently-introduced 
anatomical examination a change in the right direction. Sir Edwin’s answer was, ‘/ 
think so:. it is a very important branch of education’ 

The two things, then, which go to the production of the animalier are, first, the inborn, 
incommunicable faculty of seizing instantaneously, and long retaining, the most transient 
gestures. of animals, with a vividness sufficient for the purposes of art; and, secondly, a 
scientific training in anatomy and drawing to reinforce the natural gift on all points where 
it may be insufficient, and give an element of accuracy and security. The first of these two 
possessions: belonged to my obscure friend, whose humble talent may have interested the reader 
at the beginning of this chapter; the second, the scientific acquirement,.has been attained by 
the laborious perseverance of many who have left no striking or admirable performance from 
the absence of the natural gift. Either of the two without the other is practically almost 
valueless. A patient and learned draughtsman may, no doubt, draw the body of a horse 
so that the muscles and bones shall be in their places in a state of perfect quiescence; but 
in animals the momentary attitude is the language and the life. The sculptor or painter of 


* Géricault: Etude biographique et critique, par Charles Clement. 
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animals has indeed one very marked advantage over the painter of the figure—namely, this, 
that whereas the figure-painter is really exercising what Wordsworth contemptuously called a 
dumb art—that is, an art not capable of recording the language of the characters it represents, 
the art of the animal-painter is not dumb in this relative sense. A dog may bark, a horse 
may neigh, but it is not by these sounds that they express the delicate shades of ever-vary- 
.ing emotion ; it is by a thousand varieties of gesture which few indeed of us can analyse, 
but which we easily understand. The animals are actors in a pantomime, clever beyond all 
human cleverness. A dog converses with his master by means of his eyes, and his ears, and 
his tail, nay rather by every muscle of his body. It follows from this, that whereas the figure- 
painter delineates a creature which (especially in modern times and in polite society) expresses 
little by the motions of the muscles which the painter can render, and much by words which 
he cannot render, the animal-painter delineates creatures whose best eloquence may be clearly 
expressed by his own art. The rank of animal-painting is therefore relatively higher than 
the rank of the creatures that it celebrates. It may be as great an achievement to paint 
the mind of a dog thoroughly and absolutely as to paint the mind of a man partially and 
imperfectly. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that all artists who have delineated animals successfully 
have seen them with the observing clearness of affection. Emerson says that love is not a 
hood but an eye-water; it is so especially to artists. From what we know of men who have 
painted animals well in past times, it is evident that they felt towards them sentiments as 
far as possible removed from indifference. It is related of Da Vinci, that although several 
times hard-pinched for money he never could make up his mind to part with his horses, or 
the servants belonging to his stables, which he maintained at great expense. Horsemanship 
was Da Vinci’s great delight, and he excelled in it. Rubens also, who painted animals grandly, 
rode out every day.* 

Rosa Bonheur began her career by keeping a pet sheep, high up in a Parisian apart- 
ment, and in her portrait by Dubufe she leans caressingly on a fine calf which she 
herself introduced into the picture. Géricault had a passion for horses so strong that 
his biographer calls it ‘une véritable+frenésie. When a fine team passed him in harness 
he would run by their side to watch them till he was breathless and covered with per- 
spiration. During his college vacations he sometimes stayed with relations of his at Rouen, 
and there his great attraction was a blacksmith’s shop, where he watched the horses from 
morning to night without intermission. He was an accomplished and most courageous 
rider, preferring always the most spirited horses. The same affection for the animals 
they draw is visible in several of our contemporaries. Bracquemond will sit for hours 
together watching ducks in a duck-pond; Charles Jacque, whose drawings of poultry are 
not the least remarkable of his works, is a great poultry-fancier. It seems needless to 
add that Landseer loves dogs, for he who does not must not only be incapable of 
painting them but so utterly dead to all the better feelings of our nature as to be unworthy 
of mention in these pages. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


* Géricault when a young man had for his two idols Rubens, and Franconi the circus-rider, and having 
remarked that the legs of Rubens were somewhat bent outwards with riding, he set himself to produce the same 
effect on his own by a wooden contrivance which he applied to them. 
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VII.—LALANNE. 
T: he Thames at Richmond. 


LALANNE’S manner in etching was definitively fixed some years ago, 
and there is the less probability of any considerable modification of it 
that it fully expresses the artist’s knowledge and feeling. In all that 

concerns the craft of the etcher, in the use of the point, in the management of acid, 
M. Lalanne is accomplished to the degree of absolute mastery : I mean, that’ he can 
always do whatever may be necessary to express his idea; just as a master of the art 
of writing can always find the words he needs. Little critical discernment is required 
for the recognition of this mastery, though it is probable that nobody but a critic 
could point directly to the proofs of it. All admit that Lalanne is a master-etcher, 
but there is a tendency in England to find fault with him for not being something else 
—the old tendency to despise claret for not having the qualities of port. In these 
cases, it is by far the kindest thing towards the artist, and the most honest towards 
his public, to say frankly what qualities he has and has not. Lalanne, to begin with, 
-has no sublimity—not even a trace of it—no more sublimity than a daisy; and it 
follows from this, that although he perceives what is beautiful, there is not and cannot 
be in his work any of that noblest and grandest beauty which is inseparable from the 
sublime. But, on the other hand, his sense of grace is so exquisite, and his taste so 
delicate and unerring, that he never by any chance falls into the bathos of the merely 
pretty. His work is often perilously near prettiness, skimming the surface of it as a 
swallow skims over the surface of a lake, yet ever in a superior element. Add to this, 
that.Lalanne has not very much invention, and yet is far above the awkwardness of 
the simple copyists of nature, that he arranges material with great skill (with reference 
to the particular sort of expression that he seeks), but does not create it by the force 
of the independent imagination. 

The illustration of Thames scenery to which these observations are an accom- 
paniment will be found, it is believed, to confirm them. The neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond is not a region to which any traveller would go in search of the sublime; but 
when artists who have the sense of sublimity happen to find themselves at work 
amongst scenery of this kind, they cannot help introducing hints and suggestions of a 
grandeur that is absent, or present only in their own memories and imaginations. 
Turner had the constant habit of exaggerating the height of every moderate eminence 
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that he drew, and this to such a degree that a recent scientific lecturer feels obliged to 
account for it by the supposition of optical disease. Lalanne draws elevated land of 
its true height, or nearly so; and the consequence will be, that every spectator who 
has any sublimity of imagination will complain that it is not high enough : for spec- 
tators, as well as artists, see with their imaginations rather than their eyes. This 
Richmond Hill? Yes, it is Richmond Hill, as it appears to a delicately observant 
foreigner, not aware that he is expected to see sublimity in these gentle eminences 
which the Four-in-hand Club drive up to dinner. At the same time, if Lalanne had 
seen the sublimity which did of exist, he would have perceived a fuller majesty in 
the beauty which ad exist. 

It is unnecessary to point out the technical perfection of the distance. Follow 
the gradations in the foliage about the hill, from the foot to the summit, near the Star 
and Garter, and then descending to the left. All that distance is, in its own way, as 
good as etchéd work can be. And see how valuable, and how well put in, is that 
massive clump of trees in the middle distance, to the left. Nothing can be better of 
its kind than that clump and its reflection. The nearest trees are good, too, in another 
way ; but it is not intended that we should look at them too much, we are to look at 
the beautiful distance. The same reason may account for the barrenness of the fore- 
ground ; but Lalanne’s foregrounds are often rather objectionably barren, consisting, 
I think too frequently, of horizontal lines that mean hardly anything in nature except 
shade, This way of treating foregrounds does indeed compel us to go to the distance, 
for we dread those black bars as cows dread the grating at the entrance to a French 
churchyard : but this is one of those devices of art which take us away from nature. 
The delicacy of Nature never ceases anywhere, and the nearer approach of her fore- 
grounds is marked only by clearer visibility of the smaller vegetable forms. As in 
the middle distance we have the delicacy of the birch and the acacia, so in the fore- 
ground we have the delicately cut leaves of the wild geranium and the slender stems 
of the stellaria. 


P. G. HAMERTON, 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18ru CENTURY. 
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CLAUDE JOSEPH VERNET (1714-1789). 


NE day, in the summer of 1734, a certain travelling-coach stops to breathe the horses 

at the end of a long climb which has led it to the top of the hills that overlook 
Marseilles. The horses’ flanks heave ; the travellers alight, stroll. ‘The sea!’ cries some 
one; and another hurries up, looks, and gasps spell-bound; by-and-by pulls out paper 
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and pencil, will sit, will look and draw, and not be persuaded away. His fellow-travellers 
fidget and remonstrate ; it is getting late ; the coach must go on again. But the enthusiast 
will not move, will not do anything but look and sit on; he bids them go, and he will 
follow and find them again by-and-by. They shrug and comply; the coach lumbers on, 
and the student is left to his work and his raptures. The night is far gone before he has 
made his way, hungry, weary, and dilapidated, to the posting-house, where his companions 
have arrived like sober people before him. He is a young fellow of twenty, he is bound 
on the journey from his native town of sunny Avignon to sunnier Italy; -and this is 
his first view of the sea. It has gone to his head; he is intoxicated with the sight; he 
has cried ‘ Thalassa !’ with a choking throat and eyes straining in ecstasy. A few days later 
he is on board ship; the south-west, or whatsoever louder wind, has wakened the blue 
Mediterranean from his summer dreams; waves lash and winds howl; passengers dive 
below and sailors think of their saints. But there is one who forgets fear, forgets his 
soul, in the magic and terror of the sight ; when the ship tosses too much for standing, he 
gets himself lashed to the mast, and will wait there, suspended upon the wondrous look and 
motion of the tempest. 

What can sound more like a modern experience, a modern enthusiasm, than that ?—as 
it were a Byronic passion for the elements and their glory or turmoil. It isa kind of thing 
which we should find quite natural in ourselves or in a contemporary, now when the love 
of nature has grown upon us and become one of the strongest elements of our being, as 
we boast: but it is not a kind of thing which we should have expected in the artificial 
days of the French Regency and our own second Brunswick. It seems an outbreak of natural 
and passionate feeling before its time ; certainly, at least, it is long before the time when such 
outbreaks had become habitual enough amongst civilised persons to develope a just and 
adequate means for their own expression. A painter, a poet, who should in our own days 
be capable of such enthusiasm in the presence of nature, could not but be also capable 
of finding expression for that enthusiasm in terms commensurate with its poignancy. That 
is because the recurrence and accumulation of such enthusiasms have ended by developing 
a sufficient instrument for their expression: but this instrument has not long been of such 
perfection ; and one of the first things one has to learn in studying all incipient phases of 
art or manifestations of feeling is to discriminate between the quality of the motive and 
the quality of its embodiment. If a painter, to whom this kind of emotion has on good 
testimony happened in his youth, paints nevertheless in a way which seems to us devoid 
of emotion, cold and arbitrary, it is wise to explain the coldness and arbitrariness not by 
want of will, but by want of power to be glowing and faithful. Practice alone gives such power, 
and practice in this matter does not come under several generations of combined effort. 
We know by what efforts, in how many generations, the Italians learned to throw off the 
Byzantine prescription and paint a good Madonna; we know how the end of the seven- 
teenth century and beginning of the eighteenth was a period of Byzantinism in landscape ; 
and we have no more right to despise the efforts of a Vernet because we find them false, 
and to say that Vernet could not have loved nature, than we have to despise the Madonnas 
of Margaritone, and to say that Margaritone could not really have worshipped the Virgin. 
The parallel sounds like paradox, and no doubt does go too far; for Vernet and his contem- 
poraries do not keep up to their own best pitch of effort, do get too easily satisfied with 
their fame, and think they have done when they have only begun: yet it is a just parallel 
at bottom, and just (if tiresome) that the reader should be called upon to keep it in mind 
as a cure against the impatience with which he would be otherwise apt to regard these 
fathers of the modern art of landscape. 

Joseph Vernet then was the hero of our little tale, the painter whom a first sight of 
the sea moved so powerfully in his youth. Avignon, his birthplace, the sunny and illustrious 
city, has two other painter-families to boast of besides that of the Vernets. The Mignard 
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family (we have all seen Pierre Mignard, its pride, with his flowing dressing-gown and flowing 
wig, his sketch for the dome of Val de Grace by his side, as painted by himself at the Louvre) 
—the Mignard family, the Parrocel family, were both natives of Avignon. The elder Vernet 
was a coach-painter there, according to the elaborate decorative fashion of coach-painting 
in those days—something between artist and tradesman that is—but gaining barely enough 
for the support of himself and his prodigious family of twenty-two children. Claude-Joseph 
(always known as Joseph) was the second of these, and was trained to the brush from his 
cradle. He took to the training, spent his days ardently scribbling and studying on his 
own account in the loft that was his bedroom; was early able to help his father with his 
panel and furniture painting; one day made his father jealous by turning out some fruits 
for a dining-room frieze so amazingly that the Cardinal for whom they were done was 
taken aback, and began to keep his eye on the youth and patronise him. By this time 
Vernet had begun brushing, as he best could untaught, landscapes such as the smiling 
and wide-watered valleys of the Rhone and Durance suggested to him—the river with its 
poplared islands, its citadeled cliff, and lines of tufted slope above the level fields. Some 


" of these experiments are shown to a friend of the family at Aix, the local capital and centre 


of the intelligence and aristocracy of Provence. ‘Prodigious!’ exclaims the friend; the 
coach-painter’s son gets talked about; M. de Caumont, a cultivated nobleman of Avignon, 
gets a commission for him in the house of Mme. de Simiane at Aix; other distinguished 
persons in the province make it a point of patriotism to follow suit; M. de Quinson, one 
of the most forward of them, insists that he should go to Rome; a purse is subscribed for 
his expenses; and he is off, as we have seen, in the twentieth year of his age. 

An artist in those days could be made nowhere but in Rome, and the friends who sent 
him there expected him“to go through the ordinary processes of such manufacture—the aca- 
demical routine, the servile studies of a misunderstood antique, and more servile imitation of 
a conceited contemporary decadence, with the ordinary and ever-applauded result. But their 


protégé had something else in him ; he had found out his love ;, friendly persons in Rome wrote. 


of him as one fallen into bad ways because he would not go that routine road, but would run 
‘caravanning’ (ejaculated they) about the country, to make studies of landscape from nature. 
Run about he did, scouring the Campagna, the Alban hills, Tivoli, where he was the first— 
and it was an exploit much thought of—to find a way down into the Grotto of Neptune. 
Then to Naples, Terracina, Sorrento, Amalfi, and ali the rest of the beautiful Vulcanian 
coast ; taking a hand, it appears, at what was already a flourishing and vulgar manufacture, 
that of pictures of Vesuvius in eruption. Plenty of anecdotes, true and apocryphal in -their 
degree, relate how he earned very little for the first years; and yet he must have earned 
enough to enable him to take lessons, it seems, from the local professors of what I will again 
call the Byzantine tradition of landscape-painting. The two most distinguished of these were 
the Italian Fergioni, and a Frenchman Manglard, and from both of them Vernet was fain to 
pick up what they had to give in the way of mechanical secrets and prescriptive methods: 
Before long he has acquired the whole of their craft in the two recognised branches of land- 
painting and sea-painting; and has animated it with some of his own spirit of enthusiasm and 
study: he has got about as near as he will ever get to the adequate expression of such 
emotions as chained him before the first seen azure of the Gulf of Lyons. For us, the corre- 
spondence between what he saw and felt and what he. painted is imperfect ; for himself, it was 
sufficient and satisfactory ; for his contemporaries, prodigious and unsurpassable. By-and-by 
we shall see the ecstatic hyperboles, the ingenuities of enraptured sensibility and unbridled 
eloquence, to which Diderot is moved by the creative magic, the philosophic truth, the inex- 
haustible fertility, the divine omnipotence (such and still more passionately superlative are his 
phrases) of his friend’s all-compelling pencil. And this enthusiasm, if we look into it, is some- 
thing different from the apish complacency which, in times of the deepest artistic debasement, 
has extolled worthless art to an imaginary throne above the nature distorted or ignored by it. 
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Diderot does not rave about Vernet in the same puerile spirit as Pope had raved about Jervas, 
and Jervas and Varelst about themselves. Rather he does look through art to nature. What 
makes him fall into ecstasy over the art is a capacity of which he is conscious for ecstasy over 
nature first. His emotions and sensibilities as to nature are infinitely a-head of his knowledge ; 
there is even something touching and amiable about the ignorance which attends them; and so 
they are easily roused out of all bounds by anything which approximately suggests the aspect 
of nature, and do not examine at all carefully into the closeness of that suggestion. Hence 
a criticism of landscape-art not a whit less sincere, but infinitely less critical and miore enthu- 
siastic, than the criticism of the art having humanity for its subject. When, in combination 
with representations of nature that seem to nature’s undisciplined enthusiast perfection in their 
kind, you have, as Vernet also gives you, representations of humanity possessing dramatic 
invention and interest, then your dreams of art’s utmost triumph are outdone, and a painter 
of such things becomes your god among painters. ‘Itis written, The heavens declare the glory 
of God; ’tis of Vernet’s heavens that it is written, tis the glory of Vernet that they declare.’ 
That is a hazardous rhetorical climax which it is unfair to take away from its context. But 
hark, again,—‘ What immeasurable variety of scenes and figures! what waters! what skies! 
what truth! what magic! what effect! Who like Vernet to control the tempest, to let loose 
the floodgates of heaven and inundate the earth? Who like him also to scatter the storm 
when he pleases, and bring back calm to the waters and serenity to the skies?’ But we 
have anticipated, have leaped ; it was not till the days of Vernet’s Parisian career and fame, 
when he was fifty years old, that incense so impassioned was encompassing him; and mean- 
while the love of nature, and the desire and fashion of loving and having sensibilities towards 
her, had been developing apace from causes outside our notice. 

Going back to Rome, and to Vernet’s callow days, there begins with the year 1735 (within 
a twelvemonth of his arrival) that singular and entertaining document which lets us know fifty 
years of his inner and outer life with an undress intimacy such as would give value to the 
autobiography of a much less remarkable person. From 1735, to the end of his days, Vernet 
kept a note-book or tablets—/ivres de raison—in which he jumbled down ina quaint topsy- 
turvy method everything that he spent, and nearly everything, down to the most minute, that _ 
ever happened to him.* 

For the five first years of the /ivres de raison, Vernet’s commands are scanty and his 
profits small. The first great start to his fame is given in 1740 by the French envoy 
St. Aignan, who orders from him decorations, drawings, and finally two great pictures to 
commemorate the ambassadorial pomp of his arrival at Civita Vecchia and Rome respectively. 
Landscape of this kind, with quantities of small figures busy in it, was now and always the 
favourite product of Vernet’s talent. The pair were a great success; Vernet’s fortune was 
made. English amateurs on the grand tour are soon among the most active of purchasers. 
The young nobleman was an exception who failed to order a pair or more of Vernets during 
his passage through Rome. Sometimes it is a specific view ; more often, unluckily, an abstract 
composition belonging to one class or another of those for which Vernet became understood 
to have a gift. ‘Morning’ and ‘Evening’ one would order, ‘Storm’ and ‘Calm’ another, 
sometimes with directions more or less detailed about the figures and incidents which were 
to diversify the scene; or again the four parts of the day, ‘Morning,’ ‘Evening,’ ‘Noon, and 
‘Night ;’ or a ‘Sunset’ and ‘Moonlight, a ‘Fog’ and a ‘Fire;’ all priced and measured 
according to certain scales to which the artist was accustomed. No less than eighty pictures 
for the English market during the six years between 1746 and 1752. A Lowther becomes 


* These Zivres de raison exist in the public library of Avignon ; fragments of them were published in the 
Archives de ? Art frangais by MM. Montaiglon and Chennevitres ; then the whole of them were reduced to order, 
and published in extenso at the end of the work of which they served for basis, M. Léon Lagrange’s Lives of the 
Vernets, one of the most faultless of the many monographs due to the critical piety of modern France towards 
her elder artists. 
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as particular as this over his commission :—‘Then, a Moonlight with a hollowed rock and 
some fire; then, a Storm with a great mountain in the distance, darkened in the shadow 
by a cloud ; then two landscapes giving some view from nature, one taken at Tivoli and in view 
of the little falls and the villa of Mecznas, the other a view of L’Arricia, showing a part of the 
church of Bernini.’ You feel that Vernet, too, is falling into the habit of manufacture: you 
look at one of these admired storms at sea,—the black shadows, the thin colour and mechanical 
composition, the toy waves and terror, the vague proceedings of the mariners who clamber 
about and look agitated among the spars or in the boats; you try to put yourself back into 
the mood when it all seemed stupendous; but you cannot help feeling that the artist’s 
freshness, his modern passion for nature and study of her, are getting beaten rather thin, 
too thin to finally transform, although not to improve or enhance, the current practice in the 
midst of which they had launched. 

And yet he was always, up to this time, keeping himself face to face with nature, always 
running about the country to see and sketch. On one of his trips he had made acquaintance 
with the Commandant of the Papal Naval Squadron, a Catholic Irishman, who added to his 
other good qualities the possession of a charming daughter. Vernet is thirty when he falls in 
love with and is accepted by the Signora Virginia Parker; after a landscape-painter’s honey- 
moon about Naples, in the course of which he painted a great duck-hunting scene for the King 
Don Carlos, he returns to begin a settled life at Rome. Their home is a picture of happiness— 
Vernet prosperous, modest, full of spirits, and popular with all the world; his wife full of 


grace and accomplishment : ‘ veramente gratiosa,’ writes Natoire of her a few years later. Some 


pretty things are told—the painter’s intimate and enthusiastic friendship with Pergolese for 
one. Pergolese’s Stabat Mater was composed at the harpsichord in Vernet’s studio; an easel 
and palette in like manner stood always ready for the painter in the house of the musician. 
Music would always bring the tears into Vernet’s eyes; and he used to say that it helped 
him with his own art, suggested high imaginations and harmonies to him; and (after the 
master’s death) how he had never been used to paint so well as when poor Pergolese was 
playing to him. Vernet was made a member of the French Academy in 1745; 1746 is the 
first year when he sends contributions to the Paris sa/ons, and he is immediately acclaimed 
by contemporary criticism. He is pronounced on all hands the equal rival, by-and-by the 
superior, of Claude; his marine painting is extolled as revivifying an extinct or exhausted 
art. A new tide in the turn of his fortunes comes in 1751, after he has been in his beloved 
Italy for sixteen’ years. Madame de Pompadour had had her brother Marigny made Director 
or Inspector-General of the king’s buildings—paramount minister, that is, of the Fine Arts 
and all concerning them. Marigny then still called Vandiéres was sent to qualify himself 
for his new post under professional tutelage in Italy, and bears at this time (1750) an order 
for two pictures of Vernet’s for the king. The next year, Vernet has occasion to go to Paris 
on business; and the next again we find him making voyages backwards and forwards from 


‘France to Italy, staying for some months at Marseilles, getting commissions and renown 


there, showing the symptoms of a prospective change out of his settled Italian residence. 
We do not know when the idea was first broached, but we do know (for we have the 
original and official instructions for the work extant) when the final arrangements were made, . 
for the great national and patriotic series which called Vernet for good to his native country. 
This is the series of the Ports of France, and by it, ranged where it is in a room and a passage 
leading out of the French into the Italian Gallery at the Louvre, the hand of Vernet is most 
familiarly represented to ourselves. It was an enterprise of a spirit akin to many set on foot 
by. Madame de Pompadour, like the commemorative series of the reign’s glories which she 
commanded of Boucher and Bonchardon for the graver of Guay—thought of partly to 
flatter and amuse the king in that vanity which served him for patriotism, partly from 
love and a real enthusiasm for the arts. M. de Marigny’s instructions took the form 
of an itinerary, directing the painter to what ports he should go, from what point of 
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view he should take his picture of each, what kind of characteristic incidents he was 
to devise for animating his foregrounds. These the painter obeys or not, as the case may 
be; sometimes taking his own choice boldly, sometimes engaging in an elaborate corre- 
spondence of remonstrance. This is his main occupation for the next ten years; he travels 
from port to port and stays several months at each, beginning with Marseilles, going on 
to.Toulon, Antibes, Avignon, Cette, Bordeaux, Bayonne, La Rochelle, Rochefort, and last— 
for the series was interrupted before its proper conclusion—Dieppe. It was interrupted partly 
because the money was not forthcoming to pay for its completion; partly, no doubt, because 
also the painter grew tired of his task and the perpetual migrations which it involved for 
wife, family, and baggage; partly, too, it may be supposed, because, in passing from the Gulf 
of Lyons and the seas of tideless azure to the greyer Biscay and its Atlantic fluctuations, to 
the still more northern seaboard of Normandy and the Channel, he found his hand losing its 
cunning, the established acquisitions and methods of his ’prentice years playing him false. 
‘The soft Mediterranean side,’ the promontories and glowing spits and lakes of the coast of 
his native Provence, for these things his art was as adequate as for the more familiar and 
be-painted glories of the Neapolitan and Vesuvian marine cycle; but the northern nature, the 
colder austerity, the more illimitable seas, and less seductive as well as less handled material, 
seem to have baffled his talent in the formed and developed stage at which it had arrived. 
He is a colourist who can produce a good effect on unexacting judges by imitations, though 
they be but cold and approximate in facts of the most obvious splendours and fascinations 
of a nature steeped in romance and passionate with beauty; but he is not a colourist of 
tenderness or ifsight to bring out the lurking charm, the subtler rhythm and delicacy, which 
constitute the truth and the beauty of nature where nature is more reservedly endowed. 
Therefore we are glad, looking at the quality of the last one or two of the series, that Vernet 
gave it up unfinished, and resumed the thread (never quite broken off by his official labours) 
of his earlier idealistic practices. 

And yet I think the first two or three of this series are after all, of Vernet’s work, the best 
worth posterity’s keeping and looking at. In them, while the subject is still dear to him, 
topographical conditions have shaken him out of his routine. Take the view of the outer 
harbour of Marseilles. The morning light upon the sea, upon the promontories, the fort 
of St. John and the citadel of St. Nicholas, is clever, truthful, and agreeable enough. The 
moles and buildings are drawn with an honest topegraphical minuteness which one rather 
respects, in that age and from that hand, for what it has of hardness or dryness ; the group 
of people on the near bank are quite spirited and entertaining. The spirit and sentiment of 
Vernet’s figures are, we know, among his qualities which most excited his contemporaries ; but 
we can see that they are generally such figures as a vague literary fancy would invent, and not 
such as would really exist in the scenes where they are placed. The ready tears and raptures 
of Diderot, the place which he is eager to give Vernet among philosophers and dramatists, is 
due to this coincidence of Vernet’s personages to his pre-conceived, that is, conventional no- 
tions ; but they will not bear to be looked at really: the fisher fishes absurdly in the mid foam 
of some terrific cascade ; the sportsmen parade and expose themselves in a way to scare the 
game to the other side of the mountains ; women bathe and swim in modes and places defiant 
alike of logic and propriety; amazing Turks saunter with long pipes in their mouths, watching 
the fishermen unload sturgeons as big as their boats under the bows of a three-master anchored 
beside the quays of a classical custom-house ; the victims of a shipwreck perish or are saved in 
fashions the reverse of probable. It is an unreal world. It is more real, in the Italian and 
fancy pictures, when Vernet sometimes introduces himself and his family and friends pic-nicing 
and enjoying themselves in the foreground: it is most. real of all when he does so in this 
Marseilles view. There is a pic-nic, a laying of cloths and drawing of corks, gay smiles and 
gossip ; at a little distance there is the painter himself sketching, his father-in-law looking 
through a telescope, his son Livio dressed in his best, his tall wife with the look and gesture of 
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a lady introducing to him a character of the place, in the shape of an old fisherman named 
Annibal Camoux, and reputed in his hundred and seventeenth year. And a like literal 
spirit in depicting the commerce, the pastimes, the population of this or that port, together 
with the almost pedantic honesty of the draughtmanship and composition, give us a respectful 
pleasure which we cannot get from Vernet when he flies high. 

The harbour sériés breaks down- in’ 1763; while’ the engravings - of it, so far as it has gone, 
have a great success. Vernet meanwhile establishes himself in Paris, lives a busy and com- 
fortable life in the.friendship of Vien, Chardin, the -architect Soufflot, the sculptor Challe, 
Diderot ; and ‘on. good. terms with the omnipotent -philosophic circle generally. He is a 
favoured guest of Madame Geoffrin (one day, among: the cash ; items, visits, and commissions 
of the ivres de. raison, he tells ‘us how he had just been introduced there to the ‘Marquis 
de Thémistocle’ (Tavistock), eldest son of the Duke of Bedford). He might enjoy the evening of 
his life, for he is#fiiof commissions—many of them now from Holland, fewer than heretofore 
from England; 4% well treated on the whole by critics, though there come some lulls of 
admiration, some ‘charges of self-repetition and mechanism. But there come troubles in the 
home; Madame Vernet goes through various phases of illness and recovery to final insanity ; 
poor relations encumber the painter’s fortune; and his latter years are .years of comparative 
depression,: in spite of abundant work and eager patrons, until, after a brilliant exhibition 
of works in:confutation of hostile critics on the eve of his grave, Joseph Vernet dies of asthma 
on the 3rd of December, 1789. His son Carle, already married to Fanny Moreau, daughter 
of the most brilliant social designer of the century, is the inheritor of the family fame, which 
his son Horace in his turn hands down almost to our own time. Our.drawing is a character- 
istic composition of the inland ecmsie kind, carrying the date 1780, and preserved in the 
British Museum. 





SIDNEY COLVIN. 


SNOWDON. 
FROM AN ENGRAVING BY WOOLLETT AFTER WILSON. 


E have had difficulties with our illustration of Wilson. Photography turned treacherous ; 

that is to say, that neither the sepia of Mr. Banfield, nor the finer pencil drawings 

from the Ford collection, would yield results at all worthy either of the kindness of their 
lenders or the genius “of the master. Most of Wilson’s drawings are very slight and rough, 
and those of them which are elaborate depend upon effects of stumping and thumbing such 


* as decline translation : Mr. ‘Banfield’s was an exception, but is done in those warm browns 


which always get muddled in the camera. So we have been obliged to fall back on an 
engraving. The reproduction opposite” is from one of the finest contemporary engravings 
after one of the most finished and least conventionalised of Wilson’s pictures—his view of 
‘Snowden Hill ’ with ‘the Capel Curig lakes in the foreground. The trees on the left, the trees 
and bulrushes on the right, belong to recipe, and are unintelligent enough except as they serve the 
composition; the fishing figures give a good example of the way in which Wilson knots 
his whole scheme together with such a group. For the rest the reader can see how the linked 
pools and the valley in which they lie, the further bounding ridge and farthest clouds and 
mountain, have been done with a fulness and tenderness, a sense at once caressing and 
conscientious of landscape fact as well as landscape charm, which means the stirring of the 
modern spirit beneath the ancient style, and makes of this a noble picture. 
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ART AND ARTISTS IN RUSSIA. 
Il. 


USSIA is no exception to the law that the grandest art has always been the issue 
of a united Church and State. The world owes its great Cathedrals to the combined 
religious and temporal power. By such power centered in the Czar of all the Russias 
has the Cathedral Church of St. Isaac’s been reared. What St. Peter’s is to Rome, what 
St. Paul’s would become for London if fitly decorated, the Cathedral of St. Isaac’s is to 
St. Petersburg. It is the embodiment of a great idea, a sacrifice to God, an offering up 
of what is most precious in the nation’s substance. I will not stop to inquire whether the 
wiser course would not have been to have adopted the Byzantine architecture of St. So- 
phia for the design of the grandest temple yet raised to the Greek ritual. What chiefly 
concerns the present argument is, that when once the forms of the Eastern Empire as 
found in Constantinople, Ravenna, and Venice, were rejected in favour of the Italian 
Renaissance, as exemplified by St. Peter’s in Rome, the treatment of all the accessory arts, 
the style of all subsidiary sculptures, mosaics, pictures, and other mural decorations, followed 
in logical sequence. Thus the external statues and bas-reliefs, even when Russians have 
been employed, partake of the French or modern Italian manner; the mosaics also, instead 
of being severe or archaic, belong to the mode known as the pictorial ; while the paintings, 
though here and there bearing trace of the Greek school, pertain substantially to the Italian 
decadence. This surrender of all claim to nationality was of course to be expected, as soon 
as a French architect, M. de Montferrand by name, was called upon to make the design 
and carry out the work. But, at all events, the pictures are in great part by Russian artists ; 
the mosaics, too, are directly:national, if not always in design at any rate in execution. 
Likewise the structural and decorative materials—the richest ever brought to the service of 
the Church—consisting of malachite, lapis-lazuli, polished porphyry, and many-coloured 
marbles—are all the produce of the Russian dominions. The collective effect, though far 
from satisfactory when tested by strict standards, is most assuredly not devoid of Oriental 
splendour or barbaric grandeur. Yet it must be confessed that the pictures in oil suffer in 
competition with the sumptuous materials wherewith they are surrounded. Mosaics must 
inevitably make merely painted designs weak and poor. And frescoes, which would have 
been a more equal match to richly encrusted decorations, were forbidden, as incapable of 
sustaining the severe vicissitudes of the northern climate. Perhaps the wiser course had been 
to exclude, as in St. Peter’s in Rome, oil-pictures altogether, and so to trust for pictorial 
embellishment to mosaics exclusively. But mosaic—the art for eternity—cannot be carried 
out in a hurry. In the meanwhile, then, recourse was had to oil-painting on canvas. But 
the architect, foreseeing the difficulties involved, gave strict injunctions that all pictorial com- 
positions should be treated with breadth, simplicity, and decision—instructions all the more 
needed because these are the last qualities we look for in Russian art. It may be fortunate 
for the painters concerned that their shortcomings are shrouded by the sacred shadow of a 
gloomy interior. 

St. Isaac’s suffers, in common with the interiors of all Greek Churches, from the strict 
interpretation of the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image.’ 
Thus even Thorwaldsen’s statues of Christ and the Twelve Apostles, as set up in the Pro- 
testant Church at Copenhagen, would be deemed in Russia of the nature of idolatry. An 
architect is in fact precluded from using, either for the purposes of decoration or devotion, 
any figure in the round: only are permitted pictures, mosaics, bas-reliefs, and other designs 
on a flat surface. It were foreign to my purpose to point out how illogical is this dis- 
tinction; all that is here needful to say is, that it will always be hard -for the arts in 
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Russia to stand against this obloquy thrown on the noble art of sculpture. In St. Isaac’s 
the pictorial decorations were apportioned between Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, and 
Russians. The following names of the artists employed declare tolerably well the several 
nationalities engaged :—Pluchart, Chamchine, Mussini, Steuben, Riess, Markoff, Schebouief, 
Moldavsky, Zavialoff, Brulloff, Neff, and Bruni. Only the last three have executed works 
in St. Isaac’s, the Church of the Kazan, or elsewhere, which call for individual mention. 

Karl Brulloff (born 1800, died 1852), known as a historic portrait and genre painter, pro- 
fessor in the Academy, Knight of the Order of Wladimir, &c., was the first Russian artist to 
acquire a European reputation. This distinction is rightly due to one of the most remarkable 
pictures in modern times, ‘The Last Day of Pompeii,’ conspicuous for something better than 
size among the works which constitute the Russian school in the Gallery of the Hermitage. 
Karl Brulloff the painter was brother to Alexander Brulloff the architect ; the latter can scarcely 
be forgiven for having disfigured the Kremlin in Moscow, perhaps the most picturesque position _ 
in Europe, with a palace which in art-design is surpassed by some of the Manchester factories 
and warehouses. Each brother, as a matter of course, studied in Italy, and thence, as the 
custom is, imported into Russia corrupt and hybrid styles. ‘The Last Day of Pompeii’ is 
allied to the school of the Carracci; indeed Russian painters, half-a-century ago, conforming to 
the tendency of the times, thought with Reynolds that too much study could not be given to 
the masters of Bologna. Yet this great work also shows the influence of David, Lebrun, and 
Girodet. Brulloff studied in Rome while Girodet was Director of the French Academy on the 
Pincian: the Frenchman and the Russian met, and their styles evidently intermingled. ‘The 
Last Day of Pompeii’ which was painted in Rome just about forty years ago, is engraved in 
the work of Count Raczynski, and has been known throughout Europe as the most memorable 
achievement of the Russian school. Over a canvas five-and-twenty feet long the city is in 
flames, the inhabitants are flying, the ashes are falling. The picture is well conceived for 
situation and dramatic action. The heads, the general anatomies and the draperies, prove 
study and persistent labour; but the manipulation, as usual in Russia, is mechanical; the surface 
is smooth, even to weakness; texture there is none. The work as a whole is perplexed by 
anomalies and contradictions. It is formal and yet extravagant, it is academic yet spasmodic, 
it leaves the spectator cold because, instead of issuing from the heat of imagination, it comes 
piecemeal by a process of slow elaboration. When a Russian painter deems that his subject 
wants more heat ‘he throws in a little fire and brimstone, just as a cook adds pepper or curry- 
powder to a hash. In Moscow I recall a dozen or more studies and pictures which prove 
Brulloff to have been a man of no ordinary power and resource. He died full of work: the 
designs he made for the decoration of St. Isaac’s, carried out by inferior hands, are far from 
satisfactory. ‘The Triumph of the Madonna,’ in the dome, is a confused extravaganza, which 
might have been compiled in competition with the same subject by' Correggio known as the 
‘Hash of Fogs.’ Yet Brulloff has rightly been held in high esteem, and how favourable was 
the impression made by his. masterwork will be seen by the following interesting entry in the 
journal of the late David Scott :— 

‘21st Fanuary, 1833.—Meet Gibson, Macdonald, and Severn and go in a body to visit Overbeck. ee 

Out into the open air again, we pass along to the studio of Brulloff, a Russian, who has nearly finished a large 
composition, ‘The Last Day of Pompeii.’ He has made a grand work, with good painting on the surface, good 
drawing and design, and great unity of invention ; upon the whole, one of the best of that class of pictures I have 
seen. But there is awanting something to stir the mind strongly and awake thought. All is expressed and lain 
open. A whole sheet is spread before you, written from beginning to end, and you tire of what is so fully and 
often told. The costume is very exactly attended to. This historical accuracy the French have the merit of 


introducing ; it has since spread over all the Continent, but is resisted by some of the Germans. My companions 
praised both the Russian and the German, but Gibson afterwards began to criticise.’ 


Feodor Antonowitsch Bruni, a name found more than half-a-dozen times in the annals 
of European art, is a painter who merits to have his biography written. First a pupil in 
the Imperial Academy, then a resident for years in Rome, he returned to St. Petersburg 
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in 1844, became professor and director, and entered on colossal undertakings. The manner 
he brought back with him was naturally that of the late Italians. ‘The Brazen Serpent,’ 
scarcely less famous than its companion picture in the Hermitage, ‘The Last Day of 
Pompeii,’ is five-and-twenty feet long; it comprises thirty groups and as many dramas; 
the drawing is good, the expression and action are intense. But the manner, as might be 
expected, tells of the painter's foreign studies. Battoni and Benvenuti are present; David 
is not far distant ; and yet to a prevaifing eclecticism are added the vigour and impetuosity 
which occasionally enter into these northern schools. Moses and the surrounding priests 
are noble; still I fail to distinguish in this crowning achievement any distinctive nationality, 
anything amounting to a new element in the way of art-creation. Bruni fell into a fault 
but too common with these Russian painters: inconstant ever, they pass from style to 
style, from subject to subject; at one moment they paint Susannah and the next they 
compose ‘The Last Judgment.’ As an almost inevitable consequence, individuality is 
lost and sincerity and conviction are surrendered. Thus in the Hermitage the same artist 
produces a coarse and voluptuous Bacchante, and‘ The Agony in the Garden.’ The last widely- 
diffused composition may have suggested to Joseph Meyer one of the most impressive 
scenes in the Passion Play at Ammergau. It is the misfortune of these Russian painters 
that they serve two masters—they are by turns sacred and profane. Still allowance must 
be made for the tentative efforts of an infant school, which not unnaturally tries everything 
in order to prove wherein its power may lie. Bruni’s life has been crowded with work; 
he painted for a church in Constantinople, for the Kasan Cathedral in St. Petersburg; and 
his arduous undertakings in St. Isaac’s have for scale and wide range of thought been 
compared with the labours of Michael Angelo in the Sistine. The compositions extend 
from the transept to the door; they comprise a grand Biblical series, including ‘The Deluge,’ 
‘The Sacrifice of Noah,’ ‘The Vision of Ezekiel,’ and ‘The Judgment Universal.’ The 
colossal Christ, standing with upraised arms in the midst of quick and dead, is two or 
three times the size of the surrounding figures—a treatment consonant with Byzantine 
practice, size being here put as the outward sign of Divine power. On the one side the 
overthrow of the wicked is a grand, impetuous passage, which recalls the compositions of 
Signorelli; on the other, beings: who enter on life eternal have a beatitude and beauty 


akin to Fra Angelico. Thus the reader will already have surmised that Bruni owes - 


somewhat to Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Il Beato; something also to Overbeck, Cornelius, 
and Kaulbach. In thus attempting to assign the exact whereabouts of the artists of St. 
Petersburg, it may not be wholly fanciful to indicate points of analogy between Russia 
and America. Each country has vast territory, occupied and unoccupied; each nation is 
comparatively new to art and to civilization; each is alike fired by ambition in excess of 
knowledge, by zeal beyond discretion. And thus the painters of Russia and America ‘rush 
in where angels fear to tread ;) as adventurous settlers who overrun a thousand or more 
miles, they engage to cover two or three hundred square feet of canvas, and if they lack 
capacity or creative thought they borrow and annex what is most to the purpose or nearest 
to hand. They appropriate too, on slightest pretence, not only foreign art but the foreign 
artist: thus Bierstadt is claimed as an American, though born and educated in Germany ; 
and in like manner Bruni is now deemed the head of the Russian school, though his 
birth-place was Milan, and his name, and in great part his education, were Italian. 
Timothee Andréewitsch Neff, judged by his naked nymphs, which are more often copied 
than any other figures in the Hermitage, can have no very decided vocation for religious 
art. But Neff and his brethren in St. Petersburg, like Cornelius and Kaulbach among the 
Germans, treat all themes and all creeds if not with absolute indifference, with perfect im- 
partiality ; and thus Mount Parnassus, Mount Olympus, and the Mount of Transfiguration, 
have equal claim on their time and talents. Neff, when most true to himself, most nearly ap- 
proaches Riedell, Winterhalter, or Leopold Robert ; but, like other artists in the Russian revival, 
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nothing contents him till he reaches that last infirmity of feeble minds, the perpetration of 
high art. He has painted for the Chapel of the Winter Palace ‘Greek Saints’ and ‘The 
Last Supper.’ His works have obtained place in St. Isaac’s, and his designs are translated 
into mosaics in the Imperial manufactory. Neff was born in 1805 in Esthland, on the 
Gulph of Finland: as the province is chiefly held and cultivated by Danes and Germans, 
the question here again arises as to whether the painter’s nationality is strictly Russian. But 
the Imperial patronage which brings from the north’and from the south, from the east and 
from the west, all outlying talent, attracted Neff to St. Petersburg. In the year 1837 he is 
painting portraits for the Royal Family, in 1844 he is in Rome, in 1851 he is again in 
St. Petersburg, patronized by the Court. Such, in brief, is the life and the labour of the 
leading artists in Russia. 

Russian painters, it is said, are short-lived, and subject to sudden overthrow. Brulloff 
died while yet strength and work should have remained to him ; some report through passion 
for his art, others surmise from passion of another sort.. I have understood, and can well 
believe, that self-indulgence is an infirmity to which art-genius in the northern states of 
Europe’ is peculiarly prone. The poet and improvisatore Bellman, the Burns of Sweden, 
died, it is not precisely known how or why. Popular writers, who turn plainest facts into 
thrilling romance, would have us believe that Bellman expired, as the fabled swan, in the 
act of singing. Others assert, as a literal truth, that the poet’s soul was sighed out in a 
fit of drunkenness. I have been informed, that in these northern climates the art tempera- 
ment is singularly subject to catastrophe. At any rate, as to the general population of 
St. Petersburg, I can testify that in no other European capital is drunkenness seen so openly 
" in the public streets. Within the space of a short walk from my hotel in St. Michael’s 
Square I have counted, about the hour of twilight, more than a dozen men and women 
reeling between the wall and the gutter. The cause of this popular habit it is not hard to 
divine. Provisions are dear, while spirits, hot as wildfire, are so cheap, that the luxury of 
getting drunk can be purchased for about twopence. Moreover, in a climate humid and 
cold, stimulants may seem the natural resource. It might be interesting to carry the argu- 
ment still further, and to show the relation which subsists in these northern zones between 
the arts and insanity. Yet, judging from the internal evidence afforded by the many thousand 
pictures painted within a hundred years—which is about the limit of the art-period in 
northern Europe—TI should say that the painters were not insane enough. With comparatively 
few exceptions the works have been done to order in cold blood; they lack afflatus; they 
are too prosy and heavy to be touched by madness. M. Zichy of St. Petersburg, however, 
has an imagination by turns exalted and debased by a species of demoniacal power. And 
Malmstrém, the Swede, enters fairyland with a kind of hobgoblin fancy, which seems to tread 
on the confines of artistic inspiration and high artistic phases of insanity. I find myself led 
insensibly towards questions of utmost interest, difficult as they are delicate. It is well known 
that the dark nights, the long dreary winters of Norway, engender brooding melancholy verging 
on madness. In the arts of Scandinavia I see dark shadow and dismay. In the wood-carved 
‘doors and pulpits of churches, in the tables and chairs of domestic dwellings belonging to a 
barbarous age, I find the serpent and the dragon devouring their prey. The gall of bitter- 
ness, the tooth of poison, the tongue of flame, have from time out of mind entered into the 
arts of these moodily imaginative races. The relation between race, climate, religion, govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the arts on the other, lies at the root of national art growth. 
In Russia, however, a problem, always difficult to solve, becomes further complicated. The 
icy cold of the north is thawed, as it were, by contact with the sunny waters of the balmy 
Mediterranean. And this conflict and fusion of antagonistic elements may serve to explain 
the statement above made, that the artists of the north are frail and short-lived. If we imagine 
a plant taken before its prime from its first habitat in St. Petersburg, then plunged in the 
‘Roman Campagna, and, after there growing in summer sunshine side by side with the acanthus, 
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removed from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the Neva, we picture to ourselves the 
severe experience of Russian artists. Few constitutions are strong enough to withstand the 
trial. If again we imagine a mind naturally lethargic, engulfed in the gay dissipation of Paris 
or strung up to a high pitch of tension and sensitiveness by mingled study and pleasure in 
Italy, if we suppose such a nature taken back in the conflict of hope and fear to St. Petersburg, 
a capital termed for its dissipation, the Babylon of modern Europe, we can well understand 
how men prematurely break down. And the art evolved is just what might be .expected. 
It has a groundwork heavy and dense as a clay subsoil: plodding stolidity lies ‘as a substratum, 
and then on the surface come a play of hectic light, a pulse of fever, an electric flash; as 
when a galvanic wire convulses the stiffened limbs of a creature whose life is gone. Such is 
the penalty when the order of nature has been defied; when the arts which have affinity for 
the Equator are dragged within sight of the North Pole. But. possible escape may come. In 
the streets of St. Petersburg are sold delicious melons, ripest grapes and figs; they are grown 
on the sunny shores of the Black Sea, in the fertile fields of the Criméa., Even so, when 
Russia shall have planted or conquered a southern capital, may spring into. life the-arts which 
of yore flourished in the soil of Greece or under the sun of Italy. 


J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


——a 
X.—BIRDS. 


BELIEVE that every human being, however situated in the world of reality, however little 
given to flights of imagination, has at one time or other dreamed that he was endowed with 
wings and skimming with prodigious rapidity at a safe elevation above the irregular surfaces of 
the globe. I feel quite assured beforehand, that every reader of these chapters, even if he - 
happens to live at an immense distance from the writer of them, or a century after the said 
writer shall be dead and buried, will be more or less in the habit of flying in his dreams. 

I have directly asked not a few grave gentlemen and ladies whether ¢hey flew in this 
manner, and they have invariably answered that they did. Sometimes we fly to escape some 
terrible danger ; enemies crowd round us, and just when they become most menacing we sud- 
denly remember that nature has provided us with the means of safety : we give a stroke or two 
with our mighty pinions, and swiftly raise ourselves beyond the reach of our tormentors. At 
other times we are flying on a great journey: cities, fields, forests, pass under us, and then the 
green land comes to an end, and: the blue ocean rolls below, sprinkled with white-sailed ships. 
It may be observed, that when any one-dreams that he is flying, that accomplishment is always 
a personal accomplishment of his own, giving him.a remarkable superiority over others. . If he is 
in love, he holds out a hand.to the.beloved one and says, ‘Let us fly away together!’ but he 
never imagines that ‘common, humanity can'do anything but walk Santee about upon-the earth 
and gaze at him wonderingly. with upturned faces. - 

These vain and idle-dreams are a reflection-of -man’s- diecient. envy and baffled aspiration. 
Men have always wished that they, could-fly, and have always felt a little hurt by the superiority 
of so many inferior creatures in the matter.of locomotion. For nobody affects to deny-that of 
all the varieties of locomotion flying is. quite incomparably the most perfect. . It is by far the 
swiftest, to begin with ; though, since men-use express trains, birds are.not so superior as they 
used to be in the matter of simple rapidity. _The one splendid superiority of flying is, that from 
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any one point of the earth’s surface to any other point the road is straight as a ray of light and 
perfect as polished ice, that it never needs repair, that it invades no one’s property, and has to 
pay no rents nor compensations. The great ‘highway of nations,’ the ocean of salt water, has 
some of these advantages also, but in a degree how inferior! The ship meets a sand-bank and 
is arrested, the waves break over her and she becomes a wreck. The bird meets a mountain 
and rises over it, nor can any barrier of rock or fortification arrest her. Think of the difference 
between a ship sailing to India round by the Cape of Good Hope, or even, if you will, by the 
costly new canal at Suez, and a bird flying to India over land and sea! Yes, the great ocean of 
water, glorious as it is, may not be compared with the still vaster ocean of the air, the shoreless 
ocean, so thin and clear, that submerges all the hills and valleys of the world, and in which not 
even the loftiest Alp was ever islanded! We are grovelling at the bottom of it, like starfish in 
the mud of the Atlantic ; but the birds are its swift fishes, having wings for fins, and they alone 
have the freedom of the blue that is above us! 

We may well dream about that marvellous faculty of flight ; poets may well imagine that 
if they knew its secrets, and had experienced its unimaginable sensations, they would write more 
glorious verse. Did you ever, reader, fairly and seriously set yourself to realise what flying 
would be like, supposing of course (as we always do suppose) that you retained your human 
feelings, your human capacity for intellectual enjoyment of the scenes that passed before you ? 
I have sometimes so fixed my thoughts upon these imaginations, that at last, by a reaction of 
the wearied fancy, I landed in a strange scepticism about all flying. Could it be possible that 
any creatures sustained themselves in the air, and propelled themselves with the rapidity of an 
express train, by means of feathers fastened to skin and agitated by muscles? There are times 
in the depth of the night when these doubts will visit the sleepless pillow, just as we doubt 
sometimes whether there can be such realities as the battle of Sadowa or the siege of Paris; but 
the morning comes and we resume our dull acquiescence in the facts, neither doubting them nor 
realising them. The swallows fly about the house; have not swallows flown about it ever since 
we were born, in these months of May and June? Is not flying common enough, and what sen- 
sible person would trouble his mind about what can be seen every day and everywhere ? 

To realise what flying is, we need to deliver ourselves from the effects of this familiarity and 
to recover the faculty of wonder. For however common and familiar flying may be, it is, of all 
the Divine inventions, one of the most marvellous. The extreme marvellousness of it is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that all our men of science cannot imitate it, though the models exist 
in the greatest variety and abundance, and they have nothing to do but copy. No human being 
really proposes,to himself to iavent a flying-machine : the machine is already invented, and in 
the fullest perfection: all that men have to do is to copy it, and this they cannot achieve for 
want of a material having the strength of bird-muscle, in combination with its lightness and 
power of contraction. When you carve a grouse or a woodcock, or any wild bird that flies, you 
sever in the flesh of the breast a marvel which belongs as yet exclusively to nature. Men can 
make steam-engines and watches, but they cannot make light muscle, with its tremendous power 
of contraction ; and they cannot make anything combining its lightness with its active strength. 
It is this combination, of lightness with strength and resistance to wear and tear, which always 
marks the superiority of mechanical artificers. A cart built in a village may be as strong as a 
carriage from Long Acre; but then, how heavy it is! The clumsiest boat-builder can make a 
boat, but not a light one like Clasper or Searle. And when the object of Nature is to produce 
a creature uniting lightness and strength, she goes so much beyond all human artificers in this 
difficult combination that they cannot follow her even at a distance. A balloon floa¢s in the air, 
Nature alone makes things that will swim in the air. Now the difference in marvellousness between 
aquatic and aerial swimming may be estimated with perfect exactness, since it depends upon the 
difference of gravity in the two fluids.. The weight of air displaced by even a large bird is so 
minute, that we may practically consider him as a creature sustained in the air entirely by his 
own exertions. M. Michelet, in one of those amazingly unscientific passages which often stagger 
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us in the midst of his prose-poetry, said that birds floated, and could make themselves lighter 
than air by swelling themselves at will.* It is useless to waste space in demonstrating the 
absurdity of this, for the reader who does not see it on the instant would be unable to follow the 
demonstration. The truth is, that under all circumstances, and whether puffed up or not, every 
bird that flies is so much heavier than air, that he is never aided by any floating power, or 
buoyancy, whatever. He maintains himself solely by the effort of his wings, and how prodigious 
that effort must be, relatively to the creature’s weight, every swimmer knows. Men swim in a 
medium so dense that many human bodies can float in it without an effort, and yet the little 
labour that is needed to keep the head above the surface and ensure a slow advance is enough 
to produce rapid exhaustion, even in the most robust. If we think of flight as a kind of 
swimming, which it is, the marvel of it will be much more plain to us. Think how long these 
swimmers of the air-ocean can continue without rest! It is not so much their prodigious speed 
which surprises, for in a medium offering so little resistance as the air it is natural that creatures 
should travel swiftly, if they can travel at all ; that which is really astonishing is their sustained 
energy, a superiority to fatigue resembling rather the divine force of gods and angels than the 
efforts of mortal weariness. To live on the wing like the swallow, to traverse oceans like the 
albatross, a creature must have wells of inward energy like those deep mysterious fountains 
which have never been known to fail. 

What the bird thinks and feels, what flying is to Aim, we know not. Some people will tell 
us that the gladness which poets have attributed to him is imaginary, and that in reality the 
sublime flights the poet sings of are to the bird himself no more than a perfectly prosaic way of 
getting his living and making unavoidable journeys. But is there not reason to believe, even in 
an inquiry so difficult as this, that we may obtain a little light from our human experience? Do 
we not invariably rejoice in the possession of our own physical faculties, when they are perfect 
enough to be capable of sustained activity, without any unpleasant reaction afterwards? It is 
needless to put such a question as this to the active English race. We delight in all the varieties 
of motion that are possible for us—in riding, rowing, swimming, skating, even in the prosaic 
exercise of pedestrianism. And this delight is certainly not the result of reason in our race, or 
of reaction from intellectual labour, for it is strongest in the young who never reason about 
anything, and in adults belonging to the classes which do hardly any intellectual work. It is a 
purely physical pleasure, combining the sense of relief from the uneasiness of inaction with the © 
enjoyment of an agreeable stimulus. Now the more finely-organised of the lower animals are 
just as capable of enjoying physical pleasures as we are. When your dog goes out with you he 
does twenty miles to your five, yet you do not order him to run the superfluous fifteen: he runs 
them because he rejoices in the exercise. A horse that seems exhausted when just taken out of 
harness will gallop wildly round the pasture with his comrades. Who forces him to gallop? 
He is not spurred by spiked balls, like the maddened racers in the Roman corso. If quadrupeds 
delight in the free use of their terrestrial swiftness, so may the birds fly gladly in their play- 
heaven of infinite air. And I have no doubt that every healthy bird flies quite as much because 
he likes it, as with any definite purpose of providing for his family. In the life of all wild 
creatures there is no rigid demarcation between duty and amusement : they do not divide action 
under separate moral heads ; they fulfil what we call duties (such as building habitations and 
providing for their families), but always pleasurably, as a grouse-shooter or salmon-fisher 
increases the supplies of his larder. 

If the reader never studied birds on the wing he may be glad to know how it can be 
conveniently done. With a rather powerful telescope, so fixed on a tripod as to be rapidly 
movable in every direction, you may follow the flight of many kinds of birds without losing 
sight of them for an instant, and observe at the same time many refinements of motion which 


* ‘Tl enfle son volume, donc diminue sa pesanteur relative ; dés lors il monte de lui-méme dans un milieu 
plus lourd que lui.’ —L’ Oiseau, 6th edition, p. 28. 
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at that distance would escape the naked eye. Flying is as delicate an art as the most perfect 
skating or rowing, and many a wild bird is an artist in his way, delighting in the exercise of 
his skill To every one who takes pleasure in seeing perfectly accomplished action, such as 
perfect rowing, or dancing, or horsemanship, let me recommend the study of a kestrel with 
a telescope as he slowly circles with motionless wings, or hangs exactly in the same place, 
though the wind may be rushing past him at the rate of twenty miles an hour. At times he 
alters slightly the angle of his wings, and now and then they quiver, but the precise sufficiency 
of the change to answer the alterations of the aerial currents is proved by the fixity of the 
bird. Of all the varieties of flight to be easily observed in England that of the kestrel is 
the most beautiful, and if the bird’s art, in its origin divine and improved by the practice of 
unnumbered generations, were not far above the gropings of human science, it might be added 
that it is the most scientific. The kestrel wastes no effort, he sets his wings as if he had 
studied the decomposition of forces, and the powers of the air support him. The eagle has 
the same science, but of him I say little, having rarely seen him wild. Macgillivray tells us 
that most eagles and hawks have the habit of sailing or floating in circles, ‘as if for amusement.’ 

It may be observed that the importance of birds in pictorial art and in sculpture bears a 
very irregular relation to their importance in natural history, and even in poetry. Several 
birds are eagerly sought by naturalists which the artist seldom concerns himself about, either 
on account of their extreme rarity and the consequent inconvenience of study, or else because 
they are too insignificant in appearance. Poets never weary of the nightingale, but painters 
wisely avoid the inimitable songstress. If some artist attempted to illustrate the exquisite 
opening of Parisina :— 

“It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high voice is heard,’ 


we know the sort of illustration that might be expected. He would give us an evening land- 
scape, with foliage against the clearness of the sky, and then, somewhere on the extremity of a 
twig, a dickeybird of some kind, supposed to be a nightingale but much exaggerated in size, 
would reward the investigations of the persevering student. The nightingale, reversing the 
great lesson of our infancy, is heard and not seen; poets may praise his singing, and violinists 
may imitate it if they can, but painters have nothing to do with him. How he fills the woods at 
midnight! Invisible, hidden for the greater majesty of the effect, he, no larger than one of the 
hundred million leaves, makes them all vibrate to his melody. He, and the skylark, are the 
beloved birds of poets; but painters like the eagle, the swan, the splendid peacock, the ashy 
heron, the scarlet ibis. In sculpture, the material goes far to settle the preference; the workers 
in marble may give us severe abstracts of the terrible bird of Jove, but they wisely avoid all 
slender stilts and bills. On the other hand, our clever modern wood-carvers, who study nature 
like painters, take a pride in proving the adaptability of their material, and carve dead snipes 
and woodcocks, or slender fishers and waders. Precious indeed to the carver are the beautiful 
forms of birds! Nothing in all the realm of nature has curves of that particular kind of loveli- 
ness,—curves so bold and pure, yet restrained by such perfect temperance. Who can tell what 
Christian art may have gained from one bird emblem, what recondite lessons of beauty were 
taught by the mystic dove? Age after age the carvers and painters studied him, and learned of 
him more and more. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


(To be continued.) 























EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 





VIIL—EDWIN EDWARDS. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 


REMEMBER once proposing to the editor of a well-known English periodical 
| an article on game-preserving in France. He declined the proposal, and 
gave as a reason (no doubt the true one) that he was not a sportsman, and 
disliked all kinds of hunting and shooting, consequently the article would not interest 
him. This was an instance-of what may be called-the personal system of editing. 
According to that system the editor consults his own private tastes simply, without 
reference to those of other people, and therefore restrains himself within the limits of 
his own experience and his own knowledge. The system is advantageous in one way 
—the editor will appear to. edit, very consistently, and will maintain, much uniformity 
of tone ; no doubt, also, he will: bé better able to judge of wotk that is always within 
the range of his own’ subjects : but’ these advantages are much more than counter- 
balanced by the narrowness which is inseparable from any principle of this kind. 
The tastes and knowledge of one man. may be wide enough to suffice for the - 
authorship of a book which is the product of a single.mind, but they. can scarcely 
be wide enough, if conformed to’ in: their simplicity, to-ensure’ in : rae miscellaneous 
collection the variety and abundance which are desirable. ; 

In these examples of modern etching we haye desired to place before our 
readers, not only works executed in strict conformity with the’ principles laid. down 
in Etching and Etchers, but also works executed by able men‘ in complete inde- 
pendence of those principles. Mr. Edwards has taken ‘to etching so very much 
in earnest, has worked.so hard, produced so much, and won the respectful attention 
of so many who are interested in the art,, that I wished to have, an example of 
him in this series. At the same time let it be understood that my position is very 
like that of a clergyman of the Church of England, who has invited a Greek prelate 
to preach in. his pulpit—the fact remaining that we are of two different churches, 
although I hope that the variety will.do no harm to my. congregation, 

Mr. Edwards, -like. several other living artists; began as an. amateur, and 
relinquished a- good profession to devote himself entirely to fine art. He is a 
constant exhibitor ' at the Academy and Dudley Gallery, and has published a large 
number of plates at Messrs. Holloways. He works both from nature and from 
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careful studies, but does not attach so much importance to working directly from 
nature as do Mr. Haden and his school. As to this, each artist is sure to feel 
what is necessary to produce his own kind of work, and the opinions of artists 
are always founded on the facility or difficulty, under such or such conditions, of 
getting the qualities they aim at. The truth appears to be, that when quality of 
line is the object it is.almost indispensable that the work should be done directly 
from nature; but, on the other hand, if you want a complete pictorial system of 
light-and-shade you may as well work in the house, aided by careful memoranda. 
This plate was done in the studio from a study made at Lincoln. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 
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VIII.—JEAN-BAPTISTE GREUZE (1725-1805). 


ANY persons hold the opinion that you cannot too carefully select the examples by which, 
in art as in literature, the taste of the young and the untrained shall be suffered 
to educate itself. Mr. Ruskin, more than once, I think, draws out lists of the painters and 
writers to whom he would be disposed to confine the attention of those whose studies should be 
under his control; and the lists which he draws out are very short ones. One may hold that a 
much greater range of materials than this is desirable even for the narrower purposes of edu- 
cation ; one may contend that many second-bests in art and letters are as fruitful for study as 
the select few of the bests, nay, that you lead a pupil to ignorance in not giving him the oppor- 
tunity of comparing best with second-best, or even with indifferent. And yet one need not 
commit oneself to indiscriminateness, nor prohibit oneself from drawing the line at the work of 
certain artists and writers, as being altogether unfit pabulum for the learner in art and letters. 
Now, as the majority and the public, in England at any rate, stand towards art in the 
position of learners, and learners in an ignorant stage—as they are quite imperfect and untrained 
in their sensibilities towards it—one cannot help fancying sometimes one would like so 
much control of public education as should consist in taking away from them one or two 
classes of work, by which they are seduced into an admiration that can be proved mistaken and 
injurious. I do not think the authors of such work are numerous, but I think Greuze is one of 
them. Generally, in discussing these French painters of the eighteenth century, we find, over 
and above our extreme critical and biographical ignorance of them, that they are a long way 
removed from our taste. In the case of Watteau the brilliant, of the admirable Chardin—to 
some extent even of Boucher, the careless and voluptuous—what we have to do is a work of 
vindication, the work, most welcome to the true critical spirit, of reviving extinct sources of 
pleasure or trying to create new ones, of defining and putting their value upon things delightful 
in their degrees, and of which the delightfulness had in part escaped us. But as to Greuze the 
case is different. With the other masters of the eighteenth century, Greuze had in his own 
country undergone his day of depreciation ; with the rest of them, he was rescued from that 
slight esteem, when it would have been just or little less than just that he should have remained 
in it. Like his betters, he now commands immense favour and immense prices. In England 
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we have let our illusions about him run still higher; we have long singled him out among 
French painters for an extraordinary favour and admiration. So long ago as the Manchester 
Exhibition it was a French critic who took the occasion to remonstrate with us for making so 
much of a painter who, ‘after all,’ says he, ‘is of the second rank ; whose drawing is meanly 
rounded ; whose modelling is heavy and soft; who has no knowledge of chiaroscuro; whose 
simplicity is part affectation ; the movements of whose figures are vulgar or pseudo-dramatic.’ 
Beneath whatever may be trivial, affected, or in the worst case vicious, in the art of Greuze’s 
predecessors and contemporaries, there is always a real artistic gift—a first-rate dexterity of 
observation and draughtsmanship in one, a profuse ingenuity and surprising decorative knack in 
another. Beneath what is wrong in Greuze, I think we shall see that there: is little but 
pretence. He has that shallow and obvious attractiveness, both in the look and meaning of his 
work, which appeals at once to coarse observations. It is this surface fascination which makes 
him so dangerous to such as are young in these things—to the public ; it is for this he might be 
banished by the legislators of no matter how liberal a republic of art. Just as surely as Greuze 
offends the skilled perceptions, so surely does he take the crowd; until it makes you fume to 
hear the exclamations of well-meaning fellow-creatures over his empty beauty, his ogling inno- 
cence, his immoral moralities, his styleless grace, his sentimentality without refinement, his artistic 
sententiousness, his ill composition and ill drawing, and the affectations in which he is steeped. 

Jean-Baptiste Greuze was born at Tournus in the MAconnais, on the 21st of August, 1725 
(authorities differ, but so says the inscription on the house where he was born). His father, like 
Watteau’s, was a master-mason and builder, and set his face against his boy’s vocation. A 
figure of St. James, drawn so as to imitate an engraving, produces, however, such effect that the 
father consents to apprentice his son to a cheap picture-manufacturer of Lyons, named Grandon. 
This Grandon was the husband of a charming wife, the object of Greuze’s earliest suscepti- 
bilities, and the father of daughters who remained his friends during their latter life. One of 
Greuze’s merits is that he was original in his vein, such as it is—the vein of bourgeois and 
peasant life, treated from a dramatic and moralising point of view. Middle-class and humble 
life, so treated, starts by the middle of Greuze’s century into the first place in the literary romance 
of the time, in France as in England. It preoccupies and gives its colour to, more than any one 
other element one could name, the literary sentiment of the days next preceding the Revolution. 
But Greuze was its first exponent in art. We have said how Chardin, himself a fine specimen 
from the lower middle-classes of France, fastened on their life and looks for food to his art when 
he had been at still-life up to forty. But Chardin had not taken these things at all in the literary 
or sentimental way ; he had taken them in the simplest spirit of a painter, as familiar sights 
worth his putting down, and which he was able to put down nobly according to the delicate and 
dignified manner of his brush. Greuze, on the other hand, goes first for sentiment, and lays it 
on, if you consider, coarsely, obviously, in the spirit of a convention of which he is the inventor, 
and for which he does not deserve much credit. Wait a little, and we shall see more about it. 
Meanwhile, we note that his first-remembered picture (after dozens, that is, of portraits done in 
Grandon’s shop, and long since gone to nothing) is of a cottage Bible-reading, a sort of French 
anticipation of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ The sentiment pleases, the touch also; the 
public turns eagerly to look at one or two minor pictures in the same vein—a bad child playing 
a trick upon a blind man, a child asleep over its book; besides a portrait or two of known 
persons in the Parisian world. This isin 1755. The painter is thirty years old, has come to 
Paris, and been admitted as a probationer of the Academy on the introduction of the sculptor 
Pigale. He is in a fair way to become famous ; great amateurs are kind to him, carry him off 
on a tour to Italy. His earliest patron has been Silvestre ; the Abbé Gougenot is the friend 
who helps him to Italy. The painter produces a fine portrait of his patron on their travels : 
but the two do not agree; Greuze shows himself vain and fanciful ; besides, he repeats the 
experience of so many students with originality in their constitution, and will not practise 
high art, or adapt himself to the traditions of the Academy at Rome. 
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In spite of the burst of originality which had been the true glory of French art in this 
age, official honour and privileges still clung to history-painting in the old sense—to the 
imitation, that is, of the imitators of imitators; and there was always a dominant body of such 
history-painters who ruled at the Academy, and whose verdict made the fame of an aspirant 
in the eyes of his anxious parents or patrons. In tracing what was really characteristic in the 
French art of the century, we have not touched upon these names at all: the name of Restout 
may be taken as their leader and representative. Well, Greuze, at thirty-one, has stuff enough 
in him not to conform himself to these milk-and-water ways: his vanity is right for once in 
assuring him that his line is worth at least as much as theirs. He clings to that which makes 
Academicians sneer, and parents and patrons write letters of alarm, under the depreciating 
name of Bambochade. It is in Italy that he paints one of his most characteristic pictures, that 
of the ‘Broken Eggs,’ which you may see, with a score of other illustrations of his talent, 
among Sir Richard Wallace’s wonderful treasures at Bethnal Green. And in this he only puts 
some slight Italian touch into the dresses and figures. That, and some sheets of studies of 
Italian costume, are indeed all the visible results of his tour. 

Greuze comes back from Italy in 1757; finds a few friends and critics disappointed at his 
obstinacy, but has the public on his side. He exhibits year after year with a success that 
increases rapidly, and soon enlists the alliance of literature. Diderot is in ecstasies: ‘This is 
your painter and mine,’ he cries to Grimm ; ‘the first who has attempted to make art moral. 
By moral, what Diderot really means is sentimental. The feelings of the time were touched 
with amazing ease by anything domestically romantic, anything which made a call upon 
the sensibilities ; and were touched by it infinitely the more if it was narrated or exhibited 
as happening in the middle or lower classes. The translations from Richardson had a 
prodigious success. So had Manon Lescaut. Diderot’s plays of the Pére de Famille and the 
Fils Naturel, afterwards his essay on the Drama, embodied or expounded the new gospel of 
sentiment. It has been argued on the one hand that Greuze owed his subjects to the writings 
of Diderot ; on the other, that Diderot drew inspiration from the paintings of Greuze. What is 
certain is, that Greuze had planned a series of pictures which he was to paint in illustration of a 
didactic narrative of his own composition. Fragments of this narrative existed ; it was called 
Basil and Theobald, or the Two Educations; and its scheme reminds one of Hogarth’s in- 
ventions ; for indeed it was five-and-twenty years earlier, and with Hogarth, that the literary spirit 
proper had first invaded and taken possession of art. Diderot becomes a great friend of Greuze, 
and is always entranced to fling himself into the spirit of his compositions, which he vows are 
natural, unforced, instructive, moving, edifying, inimitable : he can always turn them into a story 
a dozen pages long. At the same time Diderot does not spare his friend’s vanity ; some- 
times even roundly takes him to task for it, and for the want of sense and manners which 
made him turn away from the request to paint the portrait of Madame la Dauphine, with the 
words, ‘I can’t do that sort of head ; and answer the compliments of Marigny with, ‘ Yes, I 
know it’s a fine piece ; but I can’t persuade these Academicians to treat me properly.’ 

But it is time to go back and finish, in as few words as we can, our sketch of Greuze’s 
career and character. We have to think of him as a short personage, with a large head, full 
eyes, well-cut features, and complacent demeanour ; in his portraits he evidently poses for 
the character of the honourable and independent bourgeois. The ten years of his life after 
his return from Italy are prosperous ones. He has an immense patronage, both for paintings 
and drawings, which latter he does in neutral washes, in charcoal, in red chalk. (The head 
of a child, which we give reduced from the British Museum collection, is carefully drawn on 
the scale of life—more carefully than many of the heads in his finished pictures—and 
gives a good example of his heavy and not delicate. way of expressing the charms of child- 
hood as of other things.) He has four main kinds of sample besides portraits, and usually 
sends one or more of each kind to draw applause, and perhaps tears, at the salon. They 
are, first, the class of compositions of several figures telling a distinctly dramatic story, such 
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as the famous Accordée de Village, with the aged peasant giving his daughter and a dowry 
to the young fellow whom he accepts for a son-in-law, with a younger girl looking on, 
wishing it was she and not her sister, with sturdy children about the floor, one of them feeding 
chickens, with the happy mother holding her daughter by the hand. Of this class again are 
the pendants in the Louvre, of A Father's Curse and The Son Chastised:—here, the old peasant 
again, stretching out his hands to curse a graceless son who will leave his family to go 
soldiering ; mother and elder children variously deprecating or distressed, younger ones bellowing 
with dismay : there, the same old man dying, the runaway coming home a cripple, just in time 
to see his father’s death, mother and elder and younger children again reproaching or lamenting. 
Of this class, too, are many of the pieces in which Diderot especially delights, and which tickle 
perpetually with the same allusion ; it is these that have caused the fair enough parallel to be 
drawn between Greuze in art and Sterne in letters. Each tells an improper story under 
pretence of pointing a moral, but really because he enjoys the impropriety. It is a girl pouting 
or crying, with her parents looking on and upbraiding, over something lost or broken—broken 
eggs, a broken pitcher, a broken looking-glass, a dead bird, a withered bunch of flowers, and 
so on, and so on; until one gets sick, although Diderot never does, at the perpetual variations 
upon the same transparent meaning, and—if it is really to be judged from the moralist’s 
point of view—the same hypocritical way of setting it forth. Some of these, we say, belong to 
the class of large compositions with accessories and a story; some to another class of single 
figures with accessories and a story. Then there is another variety of the large compositions, 
like The Visit to the Hermit, The Return from Nurse, The Chestnut Seller, which simply repre- 
sent scenes without any or much narrative interest. And there is the fourth and best-known 
class of single symbolical heads: innumerable heads and shoulders of girls with faces fourteen 
years old, and figures eighteen; smiling or ogling, languishing or devout, and set to typify 
Innocence or Repentance ; to stand for Psyche or Magdalen, or whoever it may be; to entice 
with pulpy complexions and bare throats, disordered ringlets and fluttering scarves, great 
violet-coloured eyes and little coral mouths, and all the recipe fascinations of a shallow and 
impure prettiness. Sometimes there are formal mythologies, a Diana and Callisto,a Nymph 
sacrificing to Venus; once there is a great history-picture of Septimius Severus rebuking- 
Caracalla: but these, especially the last, are failures. 

By the picture of Severus and Caracalla there hangs a tale. Greuze was bent on being 
accepted to the full honours of the Academy; and the Academicians would not grant these 
honours to a painter of genre: so, tired of exclusion, Greuze sends the great Septimius and 
Caracalla as an example of his classic powers. The Academicians do what is most galling to 
him ; they declare it impossible to elect him as a history-painter, this picture is so bad: and 
they elect him as a genre painter on the score of previous good deserts. From that day forth he 
and the Academy are at daggers drawn, and he holds exhibitions at his own studio, giving 
himself grand airs with the potentates and celebrities both from home and from abroad, who 
flock there as patrons and purchasers. The engravers have pounced upon his work; in the 
sentimental state of the European imagination at that moment, engravings after him had a more 
furious popularity than even those after Chardin. He enters into a business partnership for the 
reproduction and sale of his works with four talented engravers—Flipart, Gaillard, Levasseur, 
and Massard. The proceeds of the enterprise are large; but, alas, Greuze has a wife both 
dishonest and unfaithful, who has taken the management of this business into her hands, and 
who makes it a means of robbing him. The story of Greuze’s loves had been this: that he had 
fallen in love first with an aristocratic pupil, Letitia, daughter of the Comte d’Orr. Next, on his 
return to Paris from Italy, with Anne-Gabrielle, the daughter of a bookseller on the Quai des 
Augustins, named Baduty. Her doll’s face and freshness, though she was near thirty, and he 
said to himself that her beauty was but that of a doll, had captivated him ; and she had induced 
him to marry her. For some years they were happy; Greuze was perpetually painting her; she 
furnished the model, or suggested the ideal—for he was too facile and too careless to do them 
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often from real nature—of most of those beauties with the tints of cream, the eyes of violet, the 
lips of coral, and ravishing smile, over whose brilliance and innocence you shall hear collectors 
and the public go into such raptures. But, by-and-by, there comes this affair of her swindling ; 
there have come already grosser scandals, ignoble quarrels, the shame of repeated and 
promiscuous infidelity. A separation is agreed at last, by the time the painter’s two daugh- 
ters, Gabriel and Caroline, are of age to come home from their convent education, They 
are of some comfort to the declining years of their father, which need it. For, although Greuze 
is still one of the most famous painters, though he has many pupils, and among them several 
distinguished women, nevertheless his day is darkened. His vogue falls off, and he is glad to 
solicit commissions. But the Revolution comes; the star of David has risen; the new art, the 
Greek or Roman, the severe, the historical, the anatomical, the antique-heroical, that alone is 
tolerated. Our poor old idol of a sentimental bourgeoisie runs risk of starvation. He lingers 
on, receiving help from old pupils, exhibiting, anon, a batch of pictures in his old vein; anon, 
a feeble attempt in the vein newly ascendant; and at last dies, miserable, impoverished, and 
almost forgotten, on the 21st of March, 1805. 

In the history of the world as well as in the history of art, the work of Greuze has no doubt 
some importance, as it embodied the social and literary sentiment which we have seen—as it 
reflected, and in its way glorified the classes in society who were to make the great Revolution 
and to change the old world into a new. But, it will not escape the student who can see when 
expressional or dramatic painting is dexterous and true, and when historical or ideal painting 
is dignified and beautiful, that the painting of Greuze has neither the virtues of the one class nor 
the other. It will not escape him that these types of village patriarch, virtuous poor matron, 
and sturdy peasant children, are shallow and false types, that their attitudes are forced and pre- 
tentious, that in their gesticulation, their facial contortions, the outspread hands and exaggerated 
passion of the actors, both great and little, there is a vain display of science which does not 
exist. He will acknowledge, both in these and in the single heads which the majority find so 
seductive at first sight, a personal and not unpleasant choice of colour—a skilful manner with the 
brush. Greuze, he will say, worked not unpleasantly in a key of his own, of light violet, 
quiet blue, grey, and maroon or cocoa colour. In an age when ‘touch’ was everything, he 
found out a touch of his own, more like that of Rubens than of another; he laid on his 
thick smooth flesh tints, creamy yellow in the lights and cool violet in the shadows, with 
something of the same rich and buttery succulence with which Rubens laid on his very different 
scale of carnations. He painted with a certain prettiness and cleverness the jumble of a boudoir 
or cottage. And it is to the credit of his technical processes that they have stood the test 
of time surprisingly. But he was one of the only Frenchmen who never had any instinct of 
composition, who told his story clumsily and heavily, and was tedious as well as affected. And 
he could not really draw; most of the heads and bosoms which a blunt perception finds so 
fascinating are atrociously ill drawn; he had not even properly mastered the charms which he 
was continually repeating. Grant him a few portraits in which he catches with some elegance 
and dignity, and without too much display, the elegance and dignity of the sitter. Still, to see 


through Greuze is in art the beginning of knowledge. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 

















CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


—_——— 
XI—BIRDS (continued). 


NLY the tame birds favour us with the quiet enjoyment of their beauty,. for though 
a quick observer may catch glimpses of the wild ones, and see enough for the 
purposes of the naturalist, he can seldom study them as artists like to study. For this 
reason I say less of birds in these chapters than the interest of the subject deserves, not 
being willing to speak of what I have not seen in nature. There exist, it is true, many 
poor prisoners in public gardens and private cages, and great quantities of stuffed skins 
in the glass cases of museums, but in reference to this material I ask myself what relation 
all this bird-beauty bears to the beauty of the world, as man sees it; and the answer is, 
that for man the world is but little adorned by the beauty of any birds that he has not 
domesticated. Writing then simply from the human point of view, I find the vast materials 
of science for the most part unavailable. What do we really see of birds in nature? 
Usually either specks in the distance or a confusion of rapid movement nearer hand, the 
form in both cases eluding us. Many of us have seen wild eagles, that is, a pair of dots 
near the brow of some Highland mountain, which when most visible we should have 
taken for hawks without the assurance of our guide or gamekeeper. And even much 
commoner birds than these perpetually elude our sight by the mere rapidity of their 
motion. Take, for instance, the king-fisher. You are idling by the river-side in summer, 
and between brown water and green boughs, goes a ‘sudden cerulean flash! A zigzag 
lightning of flaming azure remains for an instant upon the retina, and you know that a 
king-fisher has passed. But, pray, what have you perceived of his form? What a difference 
between birds and flowers, how easy it is to see the flowers, that final decoration of the 
earth; how difficult to watch the birds! Sometimes when flowers were destroyed in 
heedlessness, I have wished that they had wings and could escape, but oftener I have 
desired some magic spell that might fix the bird upon the bough, just till he could be 
painted! We all know the Sultana of the Nightingale— 


‘The maid for whom his melody 


His thousand songs are heard on high 
* * * 7. 


His queen, the garden queen, his Rose,’ 
but how few of us know her lover! And even if birds would let themselves be better 
seen, it is not in our northern climate that we can estimate their value as a part of the 
splendour of the world. In the forests of the tropics they are great and gorgeous, clothed 
with scarlet and green, and the most dazzling orange, and azure as from heaven, and purple 
of the sea, and crimson of tropical sunsets, In those lands the birds carry the most intense 
colour everywhere, and must perforce be seen, like a D.C.L. in his academical robes, or 
young Oliver Goldsmith in his scarlet breeches. But of our northern birds, though many 
of them have pretty and rather bright colours, when you examine them, the prevailing 
impression is conveyed by the adjective so frequently used by Mr. Morris in his poetry, 
when he talks simply of ‘the brown bird.’ They delight the ear rather than the eye, and 
as a visible part of our northern nature their position is modest in the extreme. The 
sea-birds show best of all, flashing white on green wave and azure sky, and so repeating 
the brilliant accents of the foam-flake and the cloud. The common sea-gull, though he 
boasts no charm of voice, holds a far more important rank in pictorial nature than the 
nightingale or the lark. And there are places on the wild coasts where the sea-fowl can 
no more be omitted by the painter than mankind in the streets of cities. Their cities are 
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the inaccessible cliffs whose grandeur gains enormously by their tumultuous clouds of wings. 
No mist-wreath. on alpine precipice has the majesty of those unnumbered multitudes; no 
song in southern woodland has the poetry of their discordant cries. Behind them the 
iron-bound coast where their -nests are made; below them—a thousand feet below them— 
the restless, pitiless breakers that cast the wreck against the rock; in front of them the 
unquiet plain of waters, storm-swept, inhospitable, without one friendly bough, or any 
sheltering eaves! Truly these creatures have a stern and drear existence, and there is a 
watchful gravity in their aspect altogether different fram the light-headedness of the sylvan 
songsters. They are not happy as chirping sparrows are happy, but have something of 
the ocean’s melancholy, and the grave bearing of hard-living fishermen, the toilers of 
the sea. 

Sea-gulls are beautiful when the .sky is clear and blue, and the bright sunshine brings 
out the purity of their forms, yet I like them better against darkly-lowering clouds, and best 
of all when the black tempest is brewing, and they have their part in the increasing anxiety 
and agitation of nature. At such a time as that, when the watchful mariner reefs his sails, 
and looks to every rope and spar with redoubled caution, the gulls are blown across the 
darkening heaven, and the floating divers are tossed on the rising waves. Then the little 
petrel runs down the trough of the sea, and the sailor inwardly prayeth. These wild birds 
are safer than he is; they can rest on their wings like a balloon in the tranquil heart of the 
hurricane. Only when they touch the water need they know that a storm is raging. 

I think of all the travelling that is done upon the planet the travelling of some great 
sea-bird, such as the albatross for instance, is the most sublime. Think of him leaving some 
barren rock in the Austral Ocean, and without further preparation than the unfolding of his 
mighty wings, setting forth on a voyage of two or three hundred leagues! The qualities of 
self-reliance and self-help, which we are told that we ought to acquire, belong much more 
decidedly to the albatross than to any human being who ever existed. The truth is, that 
not ‘self-help’ but ‘mutual help’ must be the motto of humanity, and it is only by association 
that we travel. Even.our brave Livingstone, one of the most self-reliant travellers ever known, 
needs the help of many negroes for the accomplishment of his designs; and we know with 
what an imposing force the great Pasha, Sir Samuel Baker, has lately gone southwards from 
the land of Egypt to the sources of the Nile. Merely to be in a modern steamship is in 
fact to accept the services of a thousand laborious human helpers, but when the albatross 
sails forth alone nothing but the natural forces help him; he propels himself by his own 
unwearied pinions, and seeks his food in the waves below. Self-reliance of that genuine kind 
is quite beyond us, our human self-reliance being simply the confidence in our power of 
getting money, on which we really rely, and which means the help of all humanity. The 
great lonely birds ave self-reliant, and-what a noble absence of fear is needed for the daily 
habit of their lives! Man’s nervous apprehension of possible evil would hinder his use of 
their powers if he possessed them. If we could fly to America we ‘should want floating 
dining-rooms under us for refreshment, and hospitals in case of sickness or fatigue. 

It seems as if it would be pleasanter to be one of the gregarious birds than one of the soli- 
taries, but the help we most value, that given to us im weakness or disease, is denied to the 
ailing members of a flock of birds, who must keep the regulated pace. In this respect the tame 
swan is more fortunate than his ancestors, since his life, though less active, is more tranquil and 
independent. The difference is very exactly that between an officer en retraite and the soldier 
under the flag. The discipline of the wild gregarious birds is very regular and severe, and they 
are all the stronger and more active for this discipline. Domestication is always, in a certain 
sense, deterioration. Birds may grow larger in the domestic state, they may weigh more, and a 
couple of them may make a more sufficient dinner, when they are bred specially for the table, 
but the living creature is not what he was. The true degradation of the bird is to lose the. 
power of flight. Our tame swans are very beautiful; they have a developed luxurious beauty 
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like that of garden flowers, of enormous lilies and roses, but can they fly? Beautiful as are the 
swans upon the Thames, admirably as they adorn the rich reaches of a landscape which without 
them would be all but perfect, and with them is the ideal realised, what, after all, does the 
Londoner know of swans? He alone who has heard at once the harmony of their hundred 
wings, and seen the white flock come to earth on the borders of some lonely mere, he alone 
knows the tribe or nation of the swans! ‘There is a wild harmony,’ says Charles St. John, ‘in 
their bugle-cry as they wheel round and round, now separating into small companies as each 
family of five or six seems inclined to alight; and now all joining again in a long undulating 
line, waiting for the word of command of some old leader!’ You may see this occasionally in 
the remote Highlands, or more frequently you may hear the sound of wings far above you in the 
night—the ‘ gabble raches’ or ‘gabriel ratchets’ of popular superstition, the passing of the aerial 
hunter with all his noisy hounds! : 

Still, if the swan that is commonly known to us has not this collective grandeur, he has even 
superior individual beauty. The wild swan is not so beautiful, nor so majestic, as the living 
ornament of our own familiar Thames. No painter who undertook to represent a royal progress 
on the river would fail to give us the noble bird close to the royal barge.. His white breast 
meets the wavelets, impelled invisibly by rhythmic impulses, his soft wings catch the gentle airs 
of summer, whilst high on the graceful neck dwells the living head that governs that perfect 
motion! What need of green of parrot, or scarlet of flamingo, or insect iridescence? What 
need of any colour but that effulgent whiteness, that golden beak, and that one touch of black ? 

We have full liberty to enjoy the beauty of these glorious birds without any prosaic draw- 
back from our ideal. They are completely and harmoniously majestic. They are full of courage, 
they are devotedly faithful and affectionate, and they live a hundred years. Yet, since the bird 
who could match the eagle in courage and man himself in longevity, and with whose beauty the 
king of the gods did not disdain to clothe himself, had never given the least sign of any musical 
talent or accomplishment, the fertile human imagination, always so unwilling to leave any hiatus 
in its ideals, invented that most poetical fable of the swan’s song at the close of a songless life ; 
as if the bird which had never been musical when most happy, became so in the dark shadow of 
imminent dissolution. Of all strange old beliefs, I think this is one of the most curiously beau-. 
tiful.’ Our forefathers took it quite seriously, and went and listened for the melody of dying 
swans, as the Queen of Navarre went to see a young lady die, that she might catch a glimpse of 
the soul as it passed between the body and the ceiling. The same Queen of Navarre explained 
the swan’s song by the supposition that the bird’s spirit, leaving the body through so long a 
neck, would produce musical murmurs. Michelet. half believes that the swan really did sing in 
Virgil’s time, but that since then, having come into northern climes, her Muse, which was of the 
south, is mute, and the bird alone survives. 

With all our delight in art, and our interest in natural history, it may be doubted whether 
we care for bird-beauty so much as they did in the middle ages. We are certainly not so fond 
of having peacocks in our gardens as our ancestors were, and their greater appreciation of the 
peacock is still more clearly proved by their custom of serving him at high festivals with all his 
most magnificent plumage. They wore, too, the plumes of birds as the most perfect top or 
finial of costume. In Japanese art, which up to the present date corresponds accurately to our 
art of the Middle Ages, birds have an important place and are treated with remarkable power 
and knowledge. The truth is, that to admire birds quite heartily and sufficiently it appears 
as if a little childishness were necessary. All children take an interest in birds, as all properly 
constituted women do in flowers, and our best impressions of birds are, I believe, not really 
recent, but reminiscences of very early youth. I distinctly remember that a lady who hada 
peacock gave me one of its most splendid feathers at a time when neither literature nor art 
could have taught any appreciation of beauty; but the intensity of that colour, the gleaming 
splendour of those filaments, are distinct in my memory yet. The business-like gravity of this 
nineteenth century prevents all serious persons of the male sex from putting feathers in their 
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hats (except a few picturesque Volunteers); yet surely there is something excessive in our 
disdain of these, the most perfect of all ornaments, which the dying birds bequeath. Nothing 
in nature is more beautiful than a feather, with its delicate tapering curves, and colour always 
admirable in its way, whether the prevailing note of it be one of sobriety or of splendour. The 
savage who covers his whole mantle with short feathers closely arranged as on a dove’s breast, 
proves his sensibility to a kind of natural beauty which civilized men neglect. Even our 
English birds supply a very complete scale of colour, and if not rich in the brilliant contrasts 
of the tropics, they are often admirable for those delicate gradations and quiet harmonies which 
the cultivated eye prefers. The varieties of grey and brown in sea-fowl and mountain game 
correspond to the rich varieties of the same colour-motives in rainy skies and autumnal or 
wintry landscape, and the more we come to know of colour the more alive we are to these 
less obvious beauties. 

Were it not that space is failing me I should like to speak at length about the birds 
we have domesticated. Of these the pigeons are the most beautiful and the favourites 
ef poets and painters. They look their best in the intense sunshine of a southern summer, 
wheeling round some medizval dovecote tower, with the dark blue sky behind them. The 
white ones are my favourites, on account of their dazzling purity, and the completeness 
with which their whole form is revealed, as if it were carved in marble; but the details of 
colouring in other varieties are often very interesting when you see them near at hand, and 
several excellent painters (need I name John Lewis ?) have studied their wonderful blues and 
purples with the care and diligence which they deserve. Still more frequently painted are 
our familiar acquaintances of the poultry-yard, Chanticleer the splendid and the proud, with 
all his humble harem. Painters find in them a mine of rich warm colour and plenty of 
characteristic attitude, and poultry have been so associated with human life from very 
remote antiquity, that they have quite an important place in literature. Without wishing 
to detract from the merits of any other artist, I may allude, in passing, to the admirable 
poultry of Charles Jacque, who, so far as my knowledge goes, has drawn them better than 
anybody else, as to truth and variety of aititude and expression. He has, to begin with, 
the gifts of the born animal-painter, and is a great poultry-fancier also, which has no doubt 
much strengthened his habits of observation. Our contributor, M. Bracquemond, is especially 
strong in water-fowl, and few subjects of a familiar kind are more rewarding to an artist 
of real ability. There is a great deal of beautiful colour about ducks, from the rich soft 
gold of the fluffy ducklings, to the deep iridescence of a drake’s neck, and the strong 
markings on his wings, besides which the painter of water-fowl gets the ripples and reflec- 
tions of the liquid surface, which are better worth painting than the trodden straw of the 
farm-yard. . 

I leave the hens and ducks somewhat hastily and reluctantly, in order to have space for a 
few words about the manner in which birds are usually treated. Instead of finding a tranquil 
pleasure in watching the habits of these most admirable and interesting creatures, the average 
European thinks only about shooting them. Ifa boy happens to discover a heron by the side 
of some quiet stream, the one idea that instantly takes possession of his mind is the regret that 
he has no gun; and if, unfortunately, the weapon happens to be in his hands, he kills the heron 
(or more probably wounds him) without a moment’s doubt or hesitation. When the boy 
becomes a man, the passion for killing has strengthened into a confirmed habit, made inveterate 
by the pride of skill. The wild bird is not looked upon as a creature to be treated with more 
hospitality than a wolf; everybody fires at him as at some noxious vermin. Even the scientific 
naturalist adds yearly to the long catalogue of destruction, to supply his dissecting-room with 
bodies and his glass cases with stuffed skins. And so it comes to pass that the wild birds of 
civilised countries are every year more rare, and we are all as ignorant about them-as people 
must be who have nothing but books of science, without that personal familiarity which alone 
makes knowledge alive. The late Mr. Waterton, the naturalist, gave a fine example in his 
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gentle hospitality. Round his house in Yorkshire was a great space of land, with wood and 
water, encircled by a protecting wall; within that space no gun was ever fired, it was the 
guarded paradise of the birds. In their assurance of perfect peace they did not shun man’s 
friendly observation. Without our stupid destructiveness there might be many such bird-Edens 
as that. The birds do not avoid us naturally. It has always been noted by voyagers that in 
lands hitherto uninhabited and unvisited by man they sat quietly within gunshot, looking at 
their strange visitors with undismayed curiosity. If men had treated them kindly they might 
have been our friends. Did the reader ever happen to meet with the well-known bird’s friend 
in the garden of the Tuileries,—an old man whose life had been saddened by the loss of those 
he loved, and who sought consolation in his solitude, and found it in the friendship of little 
birds? They flew about his head, not as the bird in Rubens’s picture of his sons, which is held 
by a piece of string, but bound by no thread except the invisible one of their gratitude, and 
affection, and expectation. Not entirely disinterested or unselfish in their love, yet was it full 
of trust, and that trust quite a personal and peculiar one, for it was given to him alone. A 
minute before he came into the garden they were wild birds still, and when he had gone home 
they returned to their lofty trees; but whilst he walked there in the afternoon they went and 
talked with him as if he had been their father, settling on his shoulders and his arms, and 
picking the crumbs close to his careful feet. They must have wondered at his absence when he 
died, and even now, though things are so changed since then, and the Palace is a blackened 
ruin, and it seems as if centuries had passed, I believe that those little sparrows and finches still 
remember their old friend, and would make a fluttering cloud of gladness about his head if he 
could come from the cemetery where he sleeps and revisit the chestnut shades. 

The practice of keeping these sweet singers in cages is of all cruelties the most pardon- 
able, for it proceeds from love alone, and yet I may enter here a not intemperate protest. 
The truth is, that of caged birds and their happiness or unhappiness I am simply and abso- 
lutely ignorant, never having permitted that kind of imprisonment where I had any power to 
prevent it. In this matter the practice of Leonardo da Vinci seems the best for us to imitate ; 
for though he did indeed purchase little singing-birds in cages, it was only to set them free. 
Ah! that first taste of recovered liberty, when the wings beat no longer against the pitiless. 
wires but flew in the boundless air! Had they known, those ransomed wanderers, that their 
liberator had bought their freedom, would they not have come back to him every day to fill 
his garden with their songs, and tell him the secret of their nests in the depths of the distant 
woods ? 

In the same spirit of kindness the Norwegian peasants put a sheaf of unthreshed wheat 
on the roof of the house at Christmas. Soon the news of this rare feast spreads far and wide 
amongst the half-starved birds in the forest, and they come like a swarm of bees. Is not 
that better than attracting larks* by the flashes of a treacherous mirror, and shooting them 


from an ambush ? 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


* I wish all song-birds ere rank poison,—there might be some chance of preserving them then. What 
right-minded person can eat larks and thrushes without compunction? One of the most odious and monstrous 
sights to be met with in Europe is a fat and vulgar French bagman devouring a dish of sky-larks. Look at him as 
he eats, not inaudibly, and think of Shelley’s verse! Only imagine those abominable old Romans who swallowed 
platefuls of nightingales’ tongues! How perfectly béte was their notion of luxury! how stupid to fancy that 
because the nightingale sang so sweetly her tongue must be particularly succulent! It would be as reasonable to 
make a dish of old fiddle-strings. 


(To be continued.) 
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OXEN AND KIDS. 
BY KARL BODMER. 


HEN the ‘Chapters on Animals’ were first planned, it was my intention to illustrate 

them by rude sketches of my own, rough notes of characteristic attitudes without 

artistic pretension. It turned out, however, both that the sketches themselves were too deficient 
in form, and that’ the process did not render them, ‘such ds they were, with fidelity. MM. 
Veyrassat and Karl Bodmer have since illustrated the work more carefully and successfully 
in etching, and the present plates of oxen and kids are intended to supply the place of the 
unsuccessful sketches in Nos. XV. and XVI. of this periodical: I feel inclined to suggest 
that subscribers might with advantage remove the page of bovines from No. XVI. and put 


this page of etchings in the place of it. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN RUSSIA. 
III. 


HERE are certain outlying capitals wherein painters of genius may labour for life 
with little chance of achieving European reputations. Vienna hardly lies within 

the commonwealth of art, and the more distant cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg are 
all but severed from the great centres of contemporary schools. Otherwise it might appear 
astonishing how little is known beyond the Russian frontier of artists who, if they belonged 
to Paris or London, to Berlin or Munich, would have been made familiar as household 
words. At all events, almost unheard of in Western Europe, are three painters, Professor 
Gay, M. Flavitsky, and M. Ivanoff, who, if somewhat inferior to Delaroche, are about on 
a par with E. M. Ward, R.A., when at his best, or’-with J..R. Herbert, R.A., when most 
academic. Yet of these three distinguished men Ivanoff was a hard student in Rome for 
twenty years, and Flavitsky and Gay have contributed large historic and~ sacred works 
to International Exhibitions in Paris and London. . The chief work by Professor Gay 
with which I am acquainted is ‘The Last Supper, ‘a large imposing picture that serves 
in its place within the Academy on the Neva to pronounce the ambition, the power, and 
even the originality of the Russian school. The conception, the composition, are new and 
bold; the Supper is not arranged at a long straight table as by Giotto, Leonardo, and 
others, but more after the manner of a triclinium, as by Poussin. Unwonted prominence 
is given to Judas, a grandly dramatic figure cast into. deep unbroken shade in startling 
contrast to a surprise of light. The situation is tragic, even melo-dramatic, and to gain 
all possible force even surface-texture is not neglected, a quality in which Russian artists 
are usually deficient. .I would point to another. work by Professor Gay, ‘Christ’s Agony 
in the Garden.’ If the reader will turn to the reproduction of. this design (p. 88 of the 
Portfolio) he can scarcely fail to recognise rare originality and power. The figure is in 
grand isolation, the disciples are away, and the Saviour kneels alone in prayer and agony. 
The olive-trees around are true as if painted on the spot. I have myself walked and sketched 
within the inclosure half-way up the Mount of Olives, which still bears the name of Gethsemane, 
and the trees that yet survive are said to have witnessed the Agony. The artist gains reality 
by this his fidelity, imagination could not have filled in so fitting a background. I may 
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add that one of my objects in making a tour to Russia was to observe how the head of 
Christ had been treated by the Greek Church from the early Byzantine times down to the 
present day. The space at my command does not permit me to enter on so large a topic. 
I will therefore only observe that Professor Gay has introduced into Christian art, almost 
for the first time, the Slavonian race. The type differs from the head of Christ in da Vinci’s 
‘Last Supper.’ The brow is less serene, the eyes are small and sunken, the cheek-bone 
is high, altogether the head is more individual than ideal, at least in our Circassian sense. 
Yet the artist evidently strives after an ideal—the divine in the human—only his basis or 
starting-point is not Circassian, but Slavonic. I may further. add that the growth of the 
hair, divided in the middle of the forehead and falling in long lank ringlets down to the 
shoulders, is after the style adopted by the priests of the Greek ‘Church. Professor Gay 
agrees with the masters of Italy in giving to the head of Christ a lofty coronal develop- 
ment: on the contrary, Tilbruni, who finds a place in the Hermitage, as well as some 
other Russian painters, fall into the fatal mistake of a low sloping forehead, with a flat 
unelevated crown. Russian artists need to be informed of the laws of cerebral development. 
I would here remark that I have never seen in Italy or in the East finer models for prophets 
or apostles than the priests who officiate in the Kremlin, Moscow, or in the Cathedrals at 
St. Petersburg. An English photographer, Mr. Carrick, residing in St. Petersburg, has made 
valuable studies of the heads and robes of venerable ecclesiastics ; the series, if published, 
as originally intended, would be prized not only by artists but by persons of various religious 
denominations interested in the faith and the ritual of the Greek Church. 

Constantin Dmietriewitsch Flavitsky (born 1829, died 1866), successively pupil, pensioner, 
and professor of the Imperial Academy, is one of the many Russian painters who has been 
carried off in his prime. His large picture ‘Christ on the Cross,’ gained him a pension, 
his composition in the Academy, ‘Early Christians about to be given up to wild beasts in 
the Coliseum,’ though florid and extravagant, does credit to his training; his third and 
last work, ‘The legendary death of the Princess Taraknoff,’ the most memorable among 
the Russian contributions to the Great Paris Exhibition of 1867, gave him a place by the 
side of Delaroche among the illustrious dead. The drawing and modelling of the figure 


were true and firm, altogether the work displayed a well-trained maturity which took Western 


Europe by surprise, full credit not having been given to Russia for the strenuous and 
noble efforts made to rear and to sustain a school of high art. Yet Flavitsky’s imagination 
was fevered, instead of a mind like that of Delaroche, preserved in the calm balance, the 
abstracted contemplation which befit the student of history, this artist, in common with 
his contemporaries, fell into sensation and melodrama. This lady of the legend is seen 
calmly awaiting her watery grave as the flood sweeps upwards to her point of refuge: rats 
driven from their holes and hiding-places gather round her. It has been thought that a 
rat is too ignoble a creature to find admission into high or imaginative art; Mr. Millais, 
in his picture of drowning Ophelia, at first introduced a water-rat,’ but on recon- 
sideration, the artist determined that the low-bred animal should be painted out. Flavitsky 
suffered like other over-wrought men, he was borne down under stress of work at the early 
age when Raphael died; he permitted himself no respite or recreation; he was literally 
worn out in his thirty-seventh year from want of rest. At the time of his death he was 
busy on designs of Saints for one of the churches at Wilna. Of like church patronage it 
is hard to see the limit or the end, for example, in Moscow is a vast church, the pictorial 
decorations whereof will occupy years, and throughout the empire new edifices will from time 
to time be raised, or old places for worship restored, the walls of which will give employ- 
ment to artists yet unborn. A future for the Russian school is thus secured, and that 
future presents points of analogy with past epochs in Italy when the Church was the muni- 
ficent patron of art. 

Yet, in the meanwhile, the life of the Russian artist is chequered, shadows darken the 
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sunlight, the heart grows sick through hope deferred. Such was the lot of Alexander 
Andréewitsch Ivanoff, whose master-work, ‘Christ appearing to the people at the Baptism 
of John,’ is by far the most important example of the national school in the public gallery 
of Moscow. Thirty years ago, Count Raczynski, judging from studies then made, predicted 
that the picture would constitute an epoch in Russian art. The conception is fine. The 
multitude, draped and undraped, are gathered on the banks of the Jordan, awaiting baptism. 
The Saviour comes. St. John, a grandly conceived figure, exclaims with upraised arms, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God.’ Some deride, others look with mingled wonder and worship. 
The Saviour, still in the distance, slowly bends His steps to the place of baptism, but as 
yet He is alone; the solitude of the figure is most impressive. The figures, life-size, and 
five-and-thirty in number, have been justly extolled for accurate drawing and forcible 
expression, yet it has been objected that the forms are monotonous, as if the models had not 
been sufficiently varied, and undoubtedly the colour is crude and exaggerated. I remember 
the time, now nearly fifteen years ago, when the picture just finished was the talk of Rome. 
The artists in the Café Greco were unanimous in its praise, but the colour was known to be 
so outrageous that an English photographer, who had been commissioned to take a plate 
for transmission to Russia, declared the task impracticable. Yet I fancy that a cheap print, 
which I purchased under an archway in Moscow, must have been indebted to a photograph 
for the accuracy of its outlines. The picture in this popular reproduction may be said 
now to form part of the pictorial Bible of the people. The Russian peasant has a craving 
for prints, made the more popular by hot stimulating colour, and during fairs and at places 
of pilgrimage, the sale of Madonnas and Saints, and pictures of miracles performed expressly 
in honour of Russia, becomes quite a flourishing trade. But poor Ivanoff did not live to 
enjoy the popularity which awaited his picture. In my mind’s eye, I see him now, silent 
and sad, careworn and broken in health, as he stood beneath the immense canvas which 
embodied the anxious toil of twenty years. He had borne up against poverty, he had 
struggled manfully through obscurity, and then as the goal was reached he died. The 
sad tidings, when they reached England, moved me deeply ; even in the proverbial calamities 
of genius, few stories are more touching. Russian artists overtax their powers, and imperial 
patronage has been known to come as a death-warrant. Brulloff, as we have seen, died in 
harness; Flavitsky broke down from want of rest; Ivanoff barely lived to see his life’s 
work accomplished. . 
The number of artists in Russia who can execute a fairly good historic picture is much 
greater than could well be imagined. England, at least since the dissolution of the Fine 
Arts Commission, must yield to Russia in the way of high art. The surprise that a semi 
barbarous nation should take the lead in what is deemed the most advanced walk in the 
profession, may be lessened by the consideration that mediocre historic pictures are of all 
works the most easy. Vasari boasted that even in his time art had made such astounding 
advance that it was possible in a few days or hours to carry out designs which in previous 
centuries had called for years. Even in the same proud position has the Imperial Academy 
placed the artists of St. Petersburg. The number of painters who can execute respectable 
academic works almost exceeds the bounds of belief. Among the best of their kind I have 
noted the following :—MM. Miller, Egoroff, Reutern, Bassine, Tilbruni, Simmler, Bronnikoff, 
Jacoby, Ravolof, Chumakof, Sheremetef, and Kiprensky. These, and other painters with 
careers well defined at home, are in Western Europe as absolutely undistinguished as if they 
lived and laboured in the Chinese Empire. For iristance, Theodore Miiller, who deserves to 
be remembered for a rapturous and Raphaelesque composition—‘ The Preaching of St. John 
in Patmos,—finds no place in biographical dictionaries, though more than forty artists of the 
name of Miiller are studiously recorded. Five out of the above dozen painters, however, 
figure in Dr. Waagen’s work on the Hermitage. Kiprensky has been called the Russian 
Van Dyck; his portrait of Thorwaldsen has character and power. Egoroff’s composition, 
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‘ Christ Bound,’ is at all events not without ambition. Bassine’s ‘ Socrates Defending Alcibiades 
in Battle’ may be received as a standard work by reason of the place accorded to it in the 
Hermitage. The Academy cherishes a large number of prize pictures rewarded with gold 
medals: the fault of these pretentious performances is that they but too closely resemble the 
inflated essays of school-boys. Altogether, it must be admitted that the Russian pictures in 
the Hermitage and the Academy suffer in comparison with the works of French artists— 
Le Brun, David, Gericault, Robert, Vernet, Ingres, Flandrin and others in the galleries of the 
Louvre and of the Luxemburg. But for Russia the future is hopeful; Russian art is in progress 
while the French school is now in decline. 

Russia affords interesting illustration of the well-known affinity between national arts 
and generic races, between pictorial styles and conditions of physical geography. Sometimes, 
however, the art product comes as an anomaly and a surprise. For example, in Perm, an 
outlying town on the Ural mountains which a traveller might reach from Moscow in the 
space of a week or ten days, is born a man, Theodore Bronnikoff by name, who paints nothing 
more cognate with his native land than ‘Horace Reading Satires in the Presence of Augustus 
and Mzcenas,’ a work which, notwithstanding some flagrant faults, found a place in the Great 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, The explanation of the apparent anomaly is easily given ; Bronnikoff 
has resided much in Rome. When IJ come to speak of genre painting it will be found that 
the shores of the Caspian and the wilds of Siberia have paid tribute to art; in other depart- 
ments, too, painters have been gathered from Finland and the borders of the White Sea in 
the north, and from Poland and the Crimea in the south. Thus the geographic distribution 
of the arts is already widely extended. Poland indeed, as may readily be imagined, is more 
fertile in art than Russia proper. Joseph Simmler was a Pole of whom Russia, pursuing even 
in the arts a grasping policy, may be said to have possessed herself by right of conquest. 
Simmler, born in Warsaw and educated in Munich, received tardy recognition when, two 
years before his death, he was elected Honorary Member of the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
The love of his native land showed itself strong in his art,—‘The Death of Barbe Rad- 
zivilie, wife of Sigismond August, King of Poland,’ is an able and powerful composition, 
Art genius among the oppressed people of Poland is not exceptional. It may be remembered 
that Madame Jerichau of Copenhagen is a Pole, and travellers who tarry at Cracow, or other 
cities in Austrian or Russian Poland, do not fail to recognise in the peasantry and towns- 
people the presence of an artistic race, manly and graceful in bearing, and eminently 
picturesque in costume. Great indeed is the contrast between Poland and Russia. In the 
south of Russia I have travelled post two hundred miles, at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
but the carriage was an open cart filled with straw and without springs, and the roads could 
scarcely be distinguished from open arable and pasture land. On reaching the Polish frontier 
at Czernowitz all was changed, instead of wild interminable steppes, desert-like, was a country 
tilled as a garden; in place of barbarism were the outward signs of civilisation; in lieu of 
a peasantry unconscious of art as the Bedouin Arab or the native of Australia, were a people 
who walked the earth proudly as dethroned kings or dispossessed nobles, who carried them- 
selves with histrionic command as if they had once played important parts in the drama of 
history. Never have I seen finer models or more effective subjects for pictures, than in and 
around the City of Cracow: it was market-day, and the Poles were dressed gaily, as if they 
intended to make of each street and square a picture. 

Russia, an empire not only of undeveloped resources but of unascertained talents, is not, 
like other countries, worn out. At any moment genius may break forth brilliantly in un- 
expected places. When in St. Petersburg, I met with a student, Henry Scemiradsky, of whom, 
if I mistake not, Europe will take notice. Having gained the gold medal, he was occupied 
when I saw him on a historic composition of usual gigantic proportions which bid fair to 
win for him the prize of Rome. In the heat of youth the artist had already thrown off wild 
fantasies such as ‘The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah’ and ‘The Descent into Limbo.’ 
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The Russian Government kindly provides a remedy for such youthful indiscretions,—the 
student is sent away on his travels with a pension, and in six years may return the Raphael 
or the Kaulbach of Russia. Every master is simulated save Titian,—the colour of Venice 
has hitherto been denied to St. Petersburg. 

Russia labours under disadvantage in not having struck out either new styles or new 
subjects. It was easier no doubt to fall into routine, to copy than to create, but Russia will 
fail of that work which is reserved to her by right of race and religion, of geographic position 
and political power, if she do not bring into the field of art new ideas. It is the peculiar 
province of the painter and of the sculptor to embody in visible forms the thoughts which 
find utterance in a nation’s literature,—the sentiments which obtain voice in a people’s songs, 
—the traditions which haunt historic monuments,—the poesy which animates and personifies 
the woods and the streams, the elements of earth, air, and water. It is strange as it is 
lamentable that the folk-lore of Russia has hitherto done little or nothing to enrich the 
national art, and yet when I turn to such a volume as Mr. Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People 
I find in every page a picture. Nature, in the people’s literature, lies on the confines of the 
supernatural, sylvan nymphs and demons, water sprites and shadowy beings of the upper 
air dwell in the solitary places. The traditions are all the more pictorial because the powers 
of Nature are personified,—the aspects and phenomena of Nature assume human significance. 
The Rainbow is recognised as a road which leads from this world to the other world; the 
Milky Way is a station where stand four mowers who guard the sacred road and cut to 
pieces all who attempt to traverse it. The subject here shadowed forth is scarcely less grand 
than the four riders of the Apocalypse as depicted by Cornelius. Then we come upon word- 
pictures which tell how passionate is the longing of a people immured in snow and ice for 
blissful realms where no cold winds ever blow, where no winter ever enters. The Widsummer 
Night’s Dream, which gave to Sir Edwin Landseer a fairy-like theme, is not more suggestive 
to the painter than these northern Sagas. Sometimes the myth is clothed in beauty, more 
often in grandeur. Kaulbach’s weird personation of ‘Tradition’ with a black raven at either 
ear, is in the spirit of these northern imaginings. We read of the mighty forms, of the spring- 
tide of storms; of the snake older than all snakes; of the prophetic: raven—elder brother of 
all ravens ; and the bird, the largest and oldest of all birds, with iron beak and copper claws ; 
‘The Lightning Snake ;’ ‘The Tempest Bird.’ Russian artists are guilty of a dereliction of 
duty in not endowing with pictorial form the bold and beauteous images which hold in strong 
possession the minds of the people. Now is the time or never; in yet a little while the 


. barbarism which permits wild growth to imagination must make way for an unpoetic and 


unpictorial civilisation. Russian artists are right to go to Paris for manipulation but not for 
inspiration ; imagination, if true to race and traditions, must burn as the Northern Lights 
which illumine the skies of the Russian winter. 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 
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IX.—VEYRASSAT. 
The Ferry-Boat. 


VEYRASSAT?’S work is already familiar to readers of the ‘ PorTFOLIO,’ 
| \/ | since eight etchings by him have appeared in it. His favourite subject 
is the horse, and it. was more in kind compliance with a request of 
mine than from any desire to extend his field of study that M. Veyrassat drew 
some other animals for us. Few artists have possessed in a more remarkable 
degree the faculty, often so conducive to a decided success, of restricting their la- 
bours to a speciality. He discovered, very early in his career, that the massive 
French cart-horses, with their picturesque harness, were capital models for a 
painter of the modern rural school, and he studied them with a singleness of 
purpose which made failure almost impossible. And, in truth, if the pleasure of 
painting one thing thoroughly well-is enough to occupy a whole lifetime agreeably, 
M. Veyrassat ought to be one of the happiest of artists. I may mention our other 
contributor, Karl Bodmer, as a contrast. Bodmer is as remarkable for the extent 
and variety of his studies as Veyrassat for his fidelity to one animal. If the two 
artists had been shut up with Noah and his family in the Ark, Bodmer would 
have drawn every beast and bird in the collection, whereas Veyrassat would have 
gone straight to the most massive horse and drawn him over and over again till 
he had learnt him quite’ by heart. - And there’can be no doubt that this faculty 
of concentration is of the greatest use in painting. In literature it is not so use- 
ful, because the writer often requires light from many lamps of knowledge, and 
cannot write well on one thing unless he takes an interest in many, but you may 
paint a horse perfectly without interesting yourself in any other quadruped. 

M. Veyrassat has etched a good many clever plates, chiefly on rather a small 
scale. The two which were published ‘in the ‘ Portroio’ for December, 1871, are 
specimens of his best work, especially, I think, the upper one, that in which the 
horses are feeding at a wayside inn. It seems almost as if M. Veyrassat had 
studied Emerson, and taken that, writer’s essay on Power as the guide and rule of 
his artistic life. ‘The way to learn German is to read the same dozen pages over — 
and over a hundred times, till ‘you know every word and particle in them, and can 
pronounce and repeat them by heart. The rule for hospitality and Irish “help” 
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is, to have the same dinner every day throughout the year. At last Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy learns to cook it to a nicety, the host learns to carve it, and the 
guests are well served. A humorous friend of mine thinks, that the reason why 
Nature is so perfect in her art, and gets up such inconceivably fine sunsets, is that 
she has learned how, at last, by dint of doing the same thing so very often. Cannot 
one converse better on a topic of which he has experience, than on one which is 
new?’ The truth is, that when M. Veyrassat gives us a group of horses by a 
wayside inn we may answer with the Yorkshire sexton who, when the parson 
asked how he liked his sermon, replied, ‘Very much indeed, sir; I always did 
like that sermon!’ 

The subject of the etching published this month, a ferry-boat with horses, 
has already been treated by M. Veyrassat. The present plate is carried very far 
in pictorial finish, and is quite successful in its own way. If etching is to be set 
to copy pictures, this no doubt is the proper way to do it. The artist who 
painted the picture should make the etching, and above all things take care to 
get his tones right. The half-tints are so well managed in this plate that the 
lights ring as clear and true as in finished engraver’s work. There are good 
qualities of texture, the water is liquid, the boat and cart are wooden, the dis- 
tance aérial. And yet with all these qualities the work is in the direction of 
engraving, not etching, and this is always what is likely to happen when artists set 
themselves to reproduce pictures with the needle instead of etching for etching’s 
sake. Let us, however, do full justice to the kind of ability here displayed. Very 
few artists indeed, not trained as professional engravers, could reproduce an oil- 


picture on copper with such delicate truth as this. 
P. G. Hamerton. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN RUSSIA. 
ee 


USSIA has need of military painters, but the time has scarcely arrived for the celebra- 
tion of naval victories. With one fleet sunk in the Black Sea before Sebastapol, 

and another fleet said to be too antiquated or rotten to venture out of sight of Cronstadt, 
naval painters can find little or nothing to do. Indeed, England as monarch of the 
seas, is almost the only nation that has reared an able body of marine painters: and 
assuredly no other country in Europe can show works comparable to Stanfield’s ‘ Victory 
towed into Gibraltar,’ or sundry storms at sea and naval battles by Turner, such as ‘Trafalgar’ 
in Greenwich Hospital. French pictures of this class are as disastrous as the defeats which 
the French navy has usually suffered. Baron Gudin, who was for years ready to signalise 
any sea victories which might fall to the good fortune of Napoleon III., knows so little 
of the ocean that he cannot draw a wave. It is then scarcely to be wondered at that 
Russia can boast of but few marine painters. Jean Ayvasowsky has indeed rushed head- 
long into ‘The Deluge,’ a furious and formless extravaganza, which wins a place in 
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the Hermitage, more by its ardent imagination than by its knowledge of art or of nature. 
Perhaps the only Russian who has proved himself equal to a naval combat is Alexis 
Bogoluboff. Like the no less famous Kotzebue, who was a soldier before he became a 
battle painter, like our Clarkson Stanfield, who had been a sailor before he was a marine 
painter, Bogoluboff served as an officer in the navy before he painted a sea combat. Born 
in 1824, this seaman carried off the grand prize in the Academy of St. Petersburg at the 
age of twenty-seven, six years later he was made Academician, and in 1861 was appointed 
professor. Yet in common with most of his contemporaries he is far from being’ wholly 
a home product; Bogoluboff in fact owes much to having studied in Diisseldorf, under 
the great coast painter, Andreas Achenbach. Among the many works I have seen by 
this artist, fortunate in Imperial patronage, may be noted for more than common excel- 
lence, ‘The Debarkation of Russian troops in the Gulph of Agrakhan, under the command 
of Peter the Great,’ ‘A Naval Combat at Irengham,’ and ‘A Seaport in Normandy.’ The 
manner is downright and manly, the artist is without ostentation, he knows what he is 
about, the conduct of his pictures is sailor-like and soldier-like. This enterprising painter 
has travelled far and wide, his subjects range from Constantinople to Normandy, from the 
Crimea to Kamschatka; the artist and his works are alike cosmopolitan. Two pictures 
in the International Exhibition, Kensington, sustain a well-earned reputation. 

Russia has struggled through campaigns which she can scarcely wish to see recounted 
upon canvas. The Crimea is at least for the present a territory closed to her battle painters, 
and the internecine wars with the Circassians are not conspicuous in her picture galleries, 
The overthrow of the first Napoleon, and the retreat from Moscow, furnish dramatic scenes 
which have been committed to the French painter Yvon. The Winter Palace on the Neva 
shows a large panorama of troops struggling through interminable snow tracts, but the 
scene might just as well have been laid in Siberia as on the road from Moscow; Yvon 
never visited the one region or the other. Like objection is said to hold to the numerous 
military manceuvres of Kotzebue, the only Russian battle painter known beyond the fron- 
tier of the Empire; the only artist rewarded in the great Paris Exhibition with a prize. 
And though the medal was only third class, it is to be observed that Adam, the highly 
reputed battle painter in Munich, took no higher rank. Alexander von Kotzebue has for 
some time also resided in the Bavarian capital, where I have seen his pictures and learnt 
of his mode of work. It may be he is spoilt by success, in fact, he seems to have been 
borne down by the weight of Imperial commissions. ‘The Emperor Nicholas conceived 
. that the career of Suwarrow in Switzerland and Upper Italy, would yield pictorial incidents 
which might redound to the national honour ; accordingly, Kotzebue was engaged to depict 
twelve large scenes, the best known of which is ‘The Passage of the Devil’s Bridge by the 
Russian Army, in 1799.’ The painter formed his style as usual by contact with con- 
temporary art in the chief capitals of Europe. Having won the gold medal in St. Petersburg, 
he entered on the accustomed course of travel; he visited Holland, Belgium, and Italy, he 
also studied in Paris at a time when Horace Vernet may be said to have established the 
laws of battle painting for the century; finally, he settled down to hard work in Munich, 
at the period when Kaulbach, Piloty, Adam, Horschelt, and others, had reduced historic 
painting, whether civil or military, to a set system, a grand routine, a stately march, 
answering, as it were, to beat of drums and sound of trumpet. Kotzebue, however, has 
one exceptional advantage, he brings to the battle-field the knowledge of a soldier; he 
commenced life in the cadet corps, at St. Petersburg, and up to the age of two-and-twenty 
he served in the imperial guard. This training enables the painter to lay out his battle- 
field as a tactician; the foreground is planned for military movements; the whole action 
is brought before the eye vividly and intelligibly; the surrounding landscape is pleasing 
as a picture and useful as a chart. 

It may be here observed that in Russia military men show aptitude and affection for the 
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arts. An officer who lost his right arm in the battle of Leipzig took then to the brush. We 
have seen that Kotzebue, while studying tactics, dabbled in paint, and that Bogoluboff served 
on board ship before he tried his hand in depicting a naval engagement. And certainly an 
officer in regions lying on the boundary line of savage life, thrown among tribes nomadic as 
the Bedouin, picturesque in costume and manners as the wandering gipsies, must have many 
temptations to the use of the pencil. In no part of the globe have I ever seen a military 
pageant so resplendent as the féte of the Empress at Tsarskoé Sélo; neither in Egypt, Syria, 
or Turkey, have I seen mendicants or pilgrims so apt for the sketch-book as in the sacred 
city of Kief. Amateurism in Russia, it may be supposed, is further favoured by an unusual 
amount of leisure: in few other countries does time lie so heavily on the hands. The practice 
of art, at all events, is said to have crept into the higher classes; even statesmen are known 
to have gained a proficiency almost professional. M. Theophile Gautier relates that when 
in St. Petersburg he was introduced to a sketching club at which amateurs and artists met 
on equal footing; a subject was given, and in the course of the evening the members and 
visitors threw off in illustration an impromptu drawing. In Russia the arts will gain by more 
wide diffusion: sketching clubs and drawing schools may tend to mitigate the intolerable 
sublimity, the supreme solitude, of high art as set up by the Imperial Academy. 

The renowned Zichy was a member of this sketching club,—an artist rapid and reckless ; 
the Gustave Doré or Fortuni of Russia; picturesque as Cattermole, versatile as Decamps, rowdy 
as Gavarni. To a man of this astounding talent all things, even the highest, had been 
possible, if only power were tempered by moderation. Zichy is not over-scrupulous: photo- 
graphs are made from certain of his drawings and sold in St. Petersburg, which in Holywell 
Street would be seized by the police. Morals in Russia are lax, as travellers who have visited 
the foundling hospitals of St. Petersburg and Moscow well know; but rarely does licentious- 
ness creep into art. Zichy is rapid and versatile; he is the ‘fa presto’ of Russia; by turns 
he will paint a boar-hunt and decorate a fan. His brilliant talents have made him a favourite 
of fortune, the friend of emperors and princes. He accompanies the Czar to the chase, and 
sketches deeds of valour which may redound to his master’s glory; he receives at his studio 
the Prince of Wales; he sends drawings to London which are purchased by members of the 
Royal Family for birthday presents. And yet, though thus highly favoured, it seems 
doubtful whether he will win a place among the first artists of the age. He paints too much 
for the immediate occasion to stand the test of all time. A design now before me—‘ Monks 
at Vespers’—savours more of the police court than of the church or the cloister. Zichy 
caricatures the nature he depicts ; he emphasises accidents; he magnifies deformities ; his 
draperies are either tinsel robes from the stage or beggars’ rags from the street. We stand 
aghast at genius thus given to riot and erratic phantasy. 

It may be questioned whether the true sphere of the Russian artist does not lie in domestic 
life and in genre generally. The Russian people are kindly and peace-loving; they like to live 
at home at ease; and when they walk abroad, in town or in country, they show themselves 
less warlike than picturesque. Few countries offer to the simple naturalistic artist such 
paintable materials; the bazaars of Constantinople, Damascus, and Cairo, do not present to 
the sketcher more tempting subjects than the Gostinnoi Dvor in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Russians, if not imaginative or creative, are able to imitate whatever they see, and painters 
having been permitted to follow their innate promptings, art has of late years been tending 
to naturalism and realism. In fact, some twenty or more men might be named who, 
eschewing high art, and resisting the temptation to Italian costumes and Italianised styles, 
give a fair share of their time and talent to expressly national themes. Thus Andre Popoff, 
born and resident in Toula, the Birmingham of Russia, is conspicuous in the Imperial 
Academy by a well-painted scene, ‘The Fair of Nijny Novgorod.’ I have seen this picture 
in St. Petersburg and Paris, and on each occasion I was persuaded that the hope of the 
Russian school does not lie in the direction of the ideal, but in the true and literal 
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transcript of nature. I have also met with graphic sketches of character by Jean Sokoloff 
and Pierre Sokoloff. To the former attaches a personal history which might sound exceptional 
save in semi-civilised regions, where talent crops up when least expected. Jean Sokoloff 
was born at Astrachan, on the far-off shores of the Caspian, and after studying at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, became a professor at Sudscha, a small town four hundred miles south of 
Moscow. His studies in Little Russia and the Caucasus have made Western Europe acquainted 
with regions and peoples which lie far beyond the beat of the ordinary sketcher. The 
landscape painters of Russia, who sometimes are as pioneers, have extended our know- 
ledge of physical geography. Take, for example, a faithful and brilliant ‘Caucasian View,’ 
by L. Lagorio, now in the London International Exhibition. That Russia has a goodly 
array of students, more or less faithful to nature, will be indicated by the following names :— 
Swertshkoff, Strashinsky, Branski, Wereshtshagin, Schurawlew, Baron Michael Clodt, Morozof, 
Jacoby, Miassoyedoff, Poukireff, Philipof, Schwartz, and Riemers. Some of these artists I 
have met with in International Galleries, others can only be seen in St. Petersburg. A list 
so extensive excites astonishment as to where all these painters can come from, and what they 
can find to do. Labourers in a land where pictures are scarcely recognised as a want 
are apt to languish in neglect and penury. A calling which is more inviting than re- 
munerative has been overcrowded, by reason partly of the paucity of professions to which 
youths of good ability can betake themselves. What makes the matter worse commercially, 
is that the commodity produced must be consumed, at least for the present, at home. I 
could scarcely name half-a-dozen pictures which a dealer would care to bring into the 
London market ; not that Russian paintings are worse than the average run of works which 
command a fair price, but the standard and the aim are far removed from the accepted 
routine of Western nations. This will have become apparent to any one who may have 
examined, in the present International Galleries at Kensington, a large and remarkable 
composition, ‘The Butter Week (Carnival) at the Admiralty Place, St. Petersburg,’ by C. 
Makowski. That this picture is a fair and indeed a favourable specimen of what a Russian 
painter can do, is attested by the fact that it taxed the artist’s energies for two years, and then 
was purchased by the Emperor for 1200/——-a handsome sum in Russia. The picture was much 
talked of in St. Petersburg, it is engraved in one of the illustrated papers of the capital, and 
it naturally was one of the works selected for exhibition when Russia determined to prove 
to England what her art was worth. Judged by our home standards the colour is singularly 
crude, the yellows and reds are glaring, the blacks assert themselves offensively; the pigments, 
too, are opaque, and the execution is heavy and coarse. Thus the reader may easily understand 
how widely different, as already said, is the aspiration of a Russian artist from the aim of an 
English or of a French artist. But due allowance having been once made for this diversity, the 
mastery of the work will be readily admitted. The Russians seldom fail in a story. This winter 
fair is crowded with booths, peep-shows, itinerant mountebanks, small merchants, vendors of 
drinks, idlers, and merrymakers of all sorts; the incidents and characters are worthy of 
Hogarth. The’ figures bespeak a motley race; the costumes—the snow-boots, fur coats, fur 
caps, sheepskins—consort with the northern clime; the snow is on the ground, the air is icy. 
The painting may have little delicacy or subtlety, but it is real; the forms have substance and 
solidity, the characters live upon the canvas. Such is the power which pertains to these 
northern schools when true to their nationalities. 

Some years since I discovered, not without surprise, that certain earnest realistic scenes 
exhibited in Paris, came from a Russian artist, born beyond the Ural Mountains, in the 
wood-built town of Tobolsk. The painter, Basil Peroff, having made his way to the 
Academies of Moscow and St. Petersburg, obtained usual honours, and fortunately his 
original talent was not ground down to conventional standards. ‘The Village Interment,’ a 
touching incident, mourners bearing in a sledge a coffin through the snow, has a pathos 
Edouard Frére never reached. Death in these wintry solitudes comes with ghastly terror ; 
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warm emotions kindle into fire under a covering of snow. In the peasant pictures which 
come from St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Siberia, we detect unaccustomed lineaments ; 
the features are sternly set as with suffering, the hands are pinched with cold; the fight 
for life is hard, body and soul are kept together as in a struggle with death. Verily 
Russia has much to reveal to the world, of the shadow and sorrow side of life. Each 
race, each latitude furnishes new materials for dramatic composition, yet sometimes nature 
is too wild to submit to art treatment, sometimes the tragedy of humanity is too terrible 
for pictorial transcript. W. W. Wereshtshagin, a painter, who takes a first position in the 
present International Exhibition, almost transgresses the limits permitted to art. ‘Before 
Victory,’ ‘ After Victory,’ are clever and revolting as the pictures of M. Géréme. The field 
of battle is strewn with the dying and the dead, vultures feed upon the slain, while a soldier, 
in exultation, holds in the air a bleeding head, Medusa-like, cut from a lifeless trunk. Such 
brutality is Parisian rather than Russian. The same artist paints to the life a scene for 
the moralist and physiologist, ‘Opium-eaters at Sashkent.’ See how the insidious drug 
has -undermined the body and overthrown the intellect; look at these Tartars, once the 
tigers of the desert, squatting in rags and squalor, half in stupor, half in. delirium; the 
scene is all the more terrible because depicted with literal unflinching fidelity. 

Russia is not wanting in landscape-painters; at least half-a-dozen might merit mention 
did space permit. The styles adopted, however, are mostly derived from Diisseldorf, Paris, 
or Rome. Yet wide diversity of climate, and boldest features in physical geography, ought 
to secure for the vast Empire of Russia, as for the Republics of America, a landscape art 
new and startling, informing to the intellect and inciting to the imagination. Already has 
Ansenius Mestschersky brought within the range of art the remote regions of Finland ; 
while the so-called Russian Turner, Ivan Ayvasowsky, professor in Theodosia, has thrown 
a colour and a sentiment, romantic, passionate, and prismatic, around the sunny shores of 
the Crimea. Travellers between St. Petersburg and Moscow may find it hard to believe 
that Russia is precisely the land for the landscape-painter. Yet when I saw in St. Peters- 
burg ripe melons from the Crimea, bright silks from the Caucasus, and richest ores from 
the Ural Mountains, it seemed to me that Russian painters had no reason to migrate to 
the garden of Italy, or to seek colour from China or Japan. 

Count Raczynski, writing in 1841, found fifty-eight Russian artists worthy of mention, 
after the lapse of thirty years the number has at least doubled. The pictorial phenomena 
it has been my privilege in this and preceding papers to pass under review have naturally 
been somewhat abnormal ; yet the art revival I have endeavoured to trace commands respect, 
not to say admiration. The talent brought into play does not proclaim a barren land. 
Genius in the high significance of the term may be rare, but fair average power competent 
to do good art work is certainly not ‘denied to the Russian people. The future of the 
school will of course be governed by the fortunes of the empire; a land proverbial for 
undeveloped resources would seem to promise to the arts expansion. Railroads are opening 
up new territory not only to trade but for art; wealth in its accumulation as well as in its 
more wide diffusion, adds to the number of patrons; a middle class’ improved in position, 
a peasantry, endowed with freedom, will swell the ranks of skilled artisans, artists, and 
art consumers. Russia has a work to accomplish; like England she may carry the arts 


round an empire on which the sun never sets. 
J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
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XII—WILD BOARS. 


KNOW a little farm-house, in a lonely dell of the Morvan, where the unlucky tenant is 
plagued by two sorts of unpleasant neighbours, vipers and wild boars. The vipers keep 
him and his family in the continual expectation of being poisoned, and the wild boars are rival 
agriculturists, ploughing the land in their own fashion, and enviously damaging the crops. 
The farmer’s lads keep watch and ward against these intruders throughout the nights of 
summer, whilst the.corn is ripening in the tiny fields between the steep hill-sides. Dense is 
the forest to right and left for many a lonely league, and how many wild boars are hidden in 
those hills and vales of verdure not even the hunters know. Wild as they are they like the 
farmer’s fields, and frequently in the twilight they may be seen venturing beyond the edge of 
the dark forest, and even when the moon is high their sombre forms move out upon the lighted 
spaces of the land. In a comparatively limited extent of country ninety of them were killed 
in a single season, in fair hunting, with horn and hound. Occasionally, but rarely, they leave 
their native forests on the hills and explore the fertile populous plain, miles from their lonely 
fastnesses. Only the other day, in the burning Burgundy summer, a wild sow and two young 
ones were imprudent enough to come near a certain chateau that I know, whose owner is an 
idle man surrounded by dogs and guns. Notwithstanding the torrid heat a chase was rapidly 
organised, and the cry of dogs, the galloping of horses, the music of echoing horns, resounded 
over the unaccustomed fields. Two days after I called at the same chateau, and the master 
thereof greeted me from the top of his outer stair with the grand old royal exultation, ‘ Hang 
thyself, brave Crillon, we have fought at Arqua, and thou wast not there!’ 

The old French nobility decorated the pursuit of the wild boar with a vast deal of external 
poetry. The elaborate and imaginative vocabulary of the hunt, the quite peculiar and original 
music, the picturesque costumes, the fanciful names given to the huntsmen, all derived from 
the chase itself or from sylvan nature, made the sport of the grand seigneur as much more 
splendid and romantic than the simple killing of a beast as is a princely banquet to the plain 
satisfaction of hunger, or the sculptured front of a palace to the wall of a Highland hut. Never 
was there a more perfect illustration of the philosophy of the superfluous! Of all those com- 
plex inventions and arrangements hardly one was absolutely necessary, yet each had a sort of 
reason for existing, deep in the recesses of the human imagination. It was like the ceremonial 
of a court, or of pontifical high mass, where many persons tnite to produce an effect of collective 
discipline and grandeur, yet of whom the large majority are, like the actors in a theatrical army, 
costumed supc.rnumeraries. It was barbarous, if you will, but if you take away everything 
that can be called barbarous, how little will be left to look upon! The exact opposite of it 
may be noticed in the matter-of-fact language and habits of English officers in India. The 
intense realism of contemporary Englishmen, their horror of anything like pageantry in action, 
or poetry in expression, produce a disposition the very reverse of that which adorns all human 
enterprise with the fanciful embroideries of romance. Instead of riding forth in three-cornered 
hats, in green hunting-suits faced with scarlet and gold; instead of encumbering themselves 
with enormous horns, those practical Englishmen go out dressed like jockeys, each with a plain 
spear, and even the Viceroy himself, lord of an empire tenfold greater than the France of 
Louis XIV., is not to be distinguished from the rest. And so far from using the picturesque 
old vocabulary of the chase, they will not even use the ordinary language of Englishmen, they 
reject it, not as too prosaic, but as not being prosaic enough. If an art-critic had to speak of 
a certain picture by Snyders, he would call it a boar-hunt, but our officers in India call ita 
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pig-sticking. How perfectly that paints the strange shyness of the modern Englishman, 
depreciating his own exploits and his own foes, calling wild boars pigs, and the princes of 
India niggers, and himself a .pork-butcher !. - 

The irresistible tendencies of the age are stripping our life, fast enough, of the little 
external poetry that remains to it, and the-feeling of wistful regret for the romantic language 
and picturesque usages of the past, which in Sir Walter Scott produced the characters we all 
know and the fictions we all enjoy, may still pardonably find a lodging in the hearts of some 
of us. For-me,; though the actual slaughter. of any poor wild thing is in itself a sight not 
pleasurable; I enjoy the princely: spéctacle of the chase. Let the reader imagine—I am 
describing from memory, not from invention—a grand: old forest chateau standing lonely in 
the heart’ of apparently illimitable woods. It belongs to a famous name of the old noblesse, 
but the :master has a palace within easier reach of Paris, full of modern luxury, and so this 
old chateau is now a mere rendezvous de chasse.. From its turrets the Alps are visible over 
a sea of forest-covered hills. The rooms inside are lofty and vast, and scantily furnished 
with a few pathetic-looking old things. On the walls of many a chamber 


‘ Flaps the ghost-like tapestry, 
And on the arras wrought you see 
A stately huntsman, clad in green, 
And round him a fresh forest scene. 
On that clear forest knoll he stays 
With his pack round him, and delays; 
The wild boar rustles in his lair— 
The fierce hounds snuff the tainted air, 
But lord and hounds keep rooted there.’ 


Even so they hunted the boar in the days of Henri IV., and to-day again the grass-grown 
court of the chateau will resound with impatient hoofs, and the horns will break the solemn 
silence of the woods. Long before earliest dawn the men have been out with lanterns, and 
the mute hounds called imiers, to seek for the track of the boar. They have found the track 
and broken a branch and laid it down for an indication. The October mist lies in the distant 
valleys, and many a carriage is rolling over the roads that it covers towards the old forest 
chateau. About nine o’clock most of the invited guests arrive, the men in hunting costumes, 
various and picturesque, the ladies in morning dress. The men mount their horses, the ladies 
get into their carriages, and the whole cavalcade moves along one of the many roads in the 
forest. Within a distance of some miles from the chateau, in every direction, all these roads 
are sufficiently well kept for driving, and each has its own name in white ‘letters on plates of 
blue enamel, just like the streets of Paris. Without. this precaution it would be difficult to 
give precise. directions... The pzqueurs' and valets-de-chien, wear. a’ quaint-looking uniform of 
blue-with gold lace, and are mounted on powerful grey horses. It is charming to see them 
pass under the: great beech avenues,near the: house, it is a series of. complete pictures, as 
sun; and shadow fall: upon: them from .mighty trunks and! through.the golden autumn leaves. 
The French painters of, scenes of,this kind delight especially in the valets-dé-chien, who whilst 
on horséback . hold several’ couples of hounds in leash, and when they have:to gallop need 
strength .and .skill to manage both-horse and dogs. The expression of.their. faces, and their 
attitudes: in the saddle; are enough to" prove that the task is not always’ easy. 

Some couples of the, best dogs are. sent forward to rouse ‘the’ .boar, whése whereabouts 
has been_ pretty accurately ascertained. As. soon'’as any one; catches:a. glimpse of him 
you_hear the fanfare_on the’ horns:and the chase. begins in earnest. . Then comes a great 
deal. of: galloping along, the roads, the carriages: managing’ to keep’ up pretty well by taking 
judicious ; cuts, Everybody. gets. very. much :excited,, but ..the ‘chances are that the people 
in the carriages will, hardly be'in at the death, and even’ the horsemen: may have to dismount 
and make their way on foot into some dense jungle of young trees where the enemy stands 
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at bay. The old-fashioned method of closing with him at the end was to attack him with 
spears, and even to this day some bold huntsmen go at him with the bare blade of a 
strong knife or dagger, but the more prudent finish him at a safer distance by the help 
of unfair gunpowder. A great old solitary will choose the ground for his last fight like 
some desperate outlaw on whose head a price is fixed. He will make for some rough 
place, impenetrable to every other creature except the snake and the weasel, some barren, 
stony desolation choked with briars, where the vipers breed in peace. His decision made, 
he turns upon the dogs, and then woe to the hound that attacks him! The poor brave 
dogs come on, and are ripped open one after another. An old boar has been seen, in such 
a position, with five dogs killed and twelve lying badly wounded on the bloody stones 
around him. This is the time when the hunter has need of all his courage and coolness, 
and all his sylvan skill. The beast weighs between three and four hundred pounds, and such 
is the impression produced by his strength and fierceness that the great, grim, bristling mass 
looks twice the size that it is. Once on an occasion of this kind, as the dogs were killed 
one after another, and it seemed as though all the pack would be successively massacred, 
the master said reluctantly, ‘Try him with old Rovigo, an ancient hound of fame, used for 
attack no longer on account of the infirmities of age. The dog was fetched to the front, 
saw with dim eyes the monstrous boar surrounded by prostrate victims, regained for an 
instant, like old Sir Henry Lee in ‘Woodstock,’ the decision and energy of youth, fastened 
on the boar’s neck, and hung there till the great beast received his death-stroke. But he 
also, Rovigo, had met his fate that hour; his body had been opened by the boar’s tusk, 
and whilst he hung on with terrible grip his own entrails were dragging along the ground. 
His sorrowing master decreed a sylvan law, observed to this day religiously, that whenever 
men met together to hunt the boar upon those lands they should solemnly drink to the 
honoured memory of Rovigo. 

Sometimes in this way there occur both tragic and ludicrous incidents. The wild boar 
is dangerous even to men, and brave men, such as the present chief of the House of Savoy, 
take spear and hunting-knife and dare him to single combat in his own fastnesses. If 
there happen to be large thick trees close by, the danger is not so great, for an active 
man may then avoid his charges as he would those of an infuriated bull, but when there 
is nothing but brambles the hunter needs all his presence of mind. M. de Montcrocq, 
who was lieutenant de louveterie forty years ago in the department of Sadne et Loire, was 
remarkable for his coolness at these moments. His great delight was to be charged by 
the wild boar, and stop him in mid-career with a rifle-ball. One of his friends tells a 
story which illustrates the almost incredible coolness and precision of the man. They were 
hunting together in a country covered with holly and furze, when the boar charged M. de 
Montcrocq, which was exactly what that brave gentleman desired. When he considered 
the animal near enough, he fired, and the beast rolled over. The huntsman ran to examine 
him, but could not find the ball. M.de Montcrocq, as he walked up at his leisure, called 
out, ‘You will most likely find it somewhere near the left eye, as I took aim there.’ The 
ball had entered the eye itself. Men of this quality were born to hunt noble game, but 
some others would more prudently act upon the advice tendered by Venus to Adonis,— 

‘But if thou needs will hunt, be ruled by me, 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 
Or at the fox, which lives by subtilty, 
Or at the roe, which no encounter dare: 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breathed horse keep with thy hounds.’ 
Let the timid and irresolute remember that description of the wild boar which the 


eloquent Venus gave,— 
‘On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
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His eyes like glowworms shire when he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes, his cruel tushes slay. 
‘His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed ; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he rushes.’ 


It is said that too much study of literature and the fine arts has a tendency to lower 
the natural courage of man, and weaken the force of his resolution. Perhaps the person 
of whom I am going to narrate a brief but authentic history may have read these counsels 
of Shakespeare’s Venus, and taken them to heart; perhaps, without being himself an 
Adonis, he may have seen pictures of that lovely youth, whose marble limbs lay stiffening 
in the forest-glade, where the bristly beast had torn them. He may have reflected, that, 
although not gifted with that perfect beauty, his limbs were not less useful than if they 
had been cast in a god-like mould, and although no divine mistress would ever lament 
his death, he might be wept for by a homely wife. 

The story, a perfectly true one, is as follows:—A certain French nobleman, who loved 
the chase, and regularly hunted the boar, became dissatisfied with his pigueur, and dis- 
charged him. There were many applicants for the vacant place, and amongst the rest a 
stranger, who talked so persuasively and so knowingly, that he was accepted in preference 
to men who had distinguished themselves in the field. The first day that the new huntsman 
occupied his post, nothing could be more satisfactory than his manner, which was that 
of a master of sylvan craft. Evidently he was a man of experience and ability in véverie. 
All went well till the boar was brought to bay. This took place in.the thick forest, and 
the spectacle was more than usually animated, for the boar was a grand old brute, and sold 
his life dearly. After he was slain it suddenly struck the nobleman that he had not seen 
his new pigueur—where could he be? had any accident happened to him? Ai\ll present 
asked each other these questions; when at length Monsieur le Comte happened to cast 
his eyes upwards and perceived his piqueur zz a tree, looking in his gorgeous uniform like 
a very rare bird indeed. The Count immediately covered him with his gun, and shouted, 
‘Come down at once, or I fire!’ The brave huntsman descended, and then his master 
added, ‘ Now cut for it, and look sharp, or you will have a bullet in your back!’ and away 
went the hunter, boots, cocked hat, gold lace, French horn and all, foliwwed by shouts 
of derision. He ran so fast that he was speedily out of sight, and he ran so far that they 
who had been witnesses of his shame beheld his face no more. 

A great boar-hunt took place last year in a neighbourhood very well known to me, 
and the unfortunate chief actor therein (not the wild boar) was one of my most intimate 
friends. He had been invited along with many others to meet certain princes and other 
great personages who had come hundreds of miles to have a lordly chase, in fullest pomp 
and pride. The day dawned propitiously, the ground was admirably chosen, the modlesse 
were all well mounted, the track had been easily found. In the midst of the country 
where the hunt was to take place, my friend had a beautiful estate, and there he posted 
himself with his son, both of them well armed with rifles. A man is apt to feel peculiarly 
at home on his own land, and as my friend watched in his own wood, he listened, perhaps 
with too willing and credulous an ear, to the advice of his own keeper. ‘If any boar were 
to come this way, sir,’ said the man, ‘you may fire without hesitation, for the dogs have 
disturbed more than one, and the one that comes here cannot possibly be that which 
they are hunting.’ Scarcely had the man uttered these words than there was a rush in the 
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dense underwood, and a fine boar burst in sight, bearing down upon the little group with 
a rapid and alarming directness. Father and son fired together, and the brute rolled over, dead. 
When they had examined the wounds, and were congratulating each other on this brilliant 
feat of arms, a great noise came nearer and nearer, a sounding of fanfares on many horns, 
a yelling of dogs, a clattering of hoofs upon the turf. Presently the whole hunt was there 
and surrounded my wretched friend, pouring maledictions on his head. He had been guilty 
of worse than murder, he had privily slain the beast which was just going to afford brave 
sport to prince and noble. In the rage of their disappointment they overwhelmed him 
with the bitterest abuse, swearing at him as only disappointed sportsmen can swear at 
the miserable being that comes between them and the satisfaction of their instincts. For 
the rest of that day, and for many subsequent days, he bore in silence the burden of a 
crushing unpopularity. They dragged away the carcase of his victim, they did not send 
him one slice, they did not invite him to dinner. Alone they left him, to meditate on the 
enormity of his crime! 

Not only sportsmen, but artists, may regret the extinction of the wild boar in Great 
Britain. There is an immense difference, in picturesque interest, between a boar-hunt in 
the Morvan and a fox-hunt in Yorkshire or Leicestershire. The animal himself is larger, 
more terrible, and though ugly, is better material for painting; the scenery of the hunt is 
rougher and wilder, the costumes are more quaint and picturesque. Still finer must it be 
when the bold King Victor Emanuel meets the boar in the valleys of Piedmont, and the 
grim old lord of the forest succumbs to the royal spear, the snowy Alps looking down 
on him as on his fathers for a thousand years. It is barbarous, if you will, and satisfies 
instincts which are a remnant of savagery in our nature, but it is nobler to go up to a fierce 
old boar, whose jaws are dripping with blood, whose tusk is as dangerous as the horns of 
a furious. bull, than to course the timid hare that has no means of harming you.* It is 
not beauty alone which gives power and interest to art, sublimity affects us even more. 
The wild boar is not beautiful, but he is sublime in his lonely courage. The younger 
boars keep together for safety against the wolves, and form into a close phalanx, the smallest 
in the middle, but the old ones live alone, each trusting to his own cool prowess, and not 
even the wolf disturbs him. When the dogs chase him he goes on without any panic fear, 
turning round occasionally to chastise them, and choosing his ground ere long to fight 
the last hard battle. When he dies it is not without honour, and art may worthily celebrate 
his end. * 

This gregariousness in youth, and solitude in age, might be a text for a disquisition on 
human society and solitude if there were room for it. Association and isolation, each at the 
right time, are good for men as well as for wild boars. There is a time to unite ourselves in 
compact companies; there is a time also—though this is less generally admitted—to face in 
the solemnity of solitude the grave problems of life and death. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


* The Imperial Court of Germany pursues the boar from time to time, but the animal is bred in a 
paddock, and turned out to be hunted, before which his tusks are purposely broken off, so that he may do 
no manner of harm. If the motive of this is a humane care for the dogs, which are often ruthlessly sacrificed 
in other countries, nothing can be more respectable, but it certainly takes away half the dignity of boar- 
hunting by removing the element of danger. It has been observed, indeed, during the war in France, that 
although the Germans showed the steadiest courage on all occasions when it was really called for, they 
took the most prudent precautions when danger might be reduced or averted beforehand. This is laudable in 


so serious a business as war, which is always perilous enough, but in field-sports some danger is necessary to 
make them interesting. 
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ORATOR HENLEY CHRISTENING A CHILD. 
AFTER AN OIL SKETCH BY HOGARTH. 


HE sketch from which this reproduction is taken is probably the finest example of a 
curious class of Hogarth’s work—sketches in oil-colour on scraps of canvas, the 
canvas prepared -with.a layer of putty-colour, the outlines’ drawn’ in’ reddish..brown, and the 
colours laid on with a pure and direct’ manner in a single coat. The font. andthe baby have 
only been .roughly outlined in‘ this piece, and the colours: laid in.only on the. upper parts of 
the figures, The figure and face. of the mother. have, for :Hogarth, a- singular grace and 
beauty. The head. of Orator Henley is the same as that.of.Tartuffe in the. piece known 
as Tartuffe’s: Banguet. ‘Our next. number will contain ‘an illustration of Hogarth in a different 
phase of his genius, and. willbe accompanied with the. text of two parts of Mr. Colvin’s 
series of papers, of which the part for September is unavoidably postponed. 


DIDEROT. AS AN ART CRITIC. 


HERE have been times when art has been an ornament or a stimulant to life, there 
have. been times when ‘it: has: been a‘pastime or a ‘luxury; the best: art of our own 
time is out of relation to’life altogether. Its: function is to console us ‘for the absence, 
whether inevitable or‘no, of.all real elevation’ and beauty in ourselves and our surroundings, 
by enabling.us‘to' take refuge in such momentary and factitious happiness as is‘to be attained 
by glimpses ofa perfection; which is assumed -to be ideal, because ‘it’ is not real, which we 
only half desire, in’ which ‘ we* hardly half believe. - The art-criticism’ of ‘such a time will 
naturally be ‘of an esoteric character ; ‘it ‘willbe recognised that. as the’ value of a subject 
depends exclusively ‘upon the ‘feeling of the artist, the critic has to-see nothing in the subject 
but what has*struck ‘the “artist (supposing of course ‘that ‘the artist - is worth interpreting), 
and that the’ only: questions: for:criticism’'to answer. aré, what was the i impression which the 
artist undertook’ to render, ‘and: how:. far ‘is- the’ rendering satisfactory on technical grounds? 
or, to put it more generally, art-criticism will: have very little to ‘do with- the exoteric question 
whether a_ given: picture:.was. worth-painting, anid:a great‘deal to do-with the esoteric question 
whether it has been well painted. 

Perhaps ‘this“is only another. way .of‘saying.that the’ best art: and the best criticism of 
the day (for:the. critic is‘a‘chameleon who takes the colour of-his food) is‘ penetrated with 
the leaven of ‘Romanticism ;: as :we see, ‘now. that~ the feverish ‘illusions: of its youth have 
disappeared, . the. essence ‘of - Romanticism’ is really-an effort’ to ' escape from-a world which 
it has no power to regenerate ;" more ‘spécifically- it is the’ expression. of -the- discouragement 
and the unrest which the costly experiment. of the great French Revolution left behind. 
Diderot could still ‘look forward to that experiment with hope, almost without anxiety, and 
therefore he. could not. be .a Romantic; it is needless. to inquire: whether he. was better or 
worse on that. account. - Each | generation finds ‘the way in which it‘ is‘to -approach these 
subjects determined -without-its choice ;-it- may-come perhaps by the help of contrast and 
comparison to understand its own lot better, to complain of it would be useless, even if 
the grounds for complaint were more substantial than they are. Only two or three epochs in 
the life of the universe can be supreme, and there are so many subtle compensations in these 
matters that there is really little to choose between the others. Certainly Diderot’s won- 
derful combination of robust sanity and subtle fervour, fervour that never melts and always 
burns, is a magnificent proof of how much greatness is possible to a century which has 
resolutely forgotten the counsels of perfection. 

He is the only great writer on art, with the exception of Mr. Ruskin, who is penetrated 
with a sense of the intimate relation of art and“ life ; and both certainly leave an intelligent 
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and respectful reader under the impression that their views on art are valuable because 
they depend upon their views of life: the difference is that Mr. Ruskin’s views of life are 
in violent antagonism to the movement of the age, while that movement finds its expression 
extreme but not abnormal in Diderot, who would have been the last to infer the superior value 
of his doctrines from the superior reasonableness of tone which his comparatively fortunate 
situation allowed him to maintain. He could assume that society would and must reform 
itself; as an art-critic he had done almost enough when he had determined what pictures 
were suited to a reformed society; he had not to prove repeatedly and at length that 
society must reform itself in certain directions in order to obtain satisfactory pictures. Still 
the coincidences are sufficiently striking not only in what the two writers assert, but in what 
they demand. Diderot is not content with iterating and reiterating that purity of taste 
depends upon purity of life (his writings on art would do much to aid an historian of morals 
to understand /’Honnéte, that curious and unsatisfactory substitute for the Ten Command- 
ments) ; he goes on to insist that while’ agriculture is sacrificed to the interests of capital, 
art will suffer from having to minister to the vulgar luxury of financiers and the petty osten- 
tation of their imitators, and that art will be restored to a healthy condition when the 
encouragement of agriculture has diffused prosperity and created an extensive class of patrons 
with solid fortunes: and reasonable tastes. The suggestion that artistic supremacy might be 
attained by any nation whose children were taught drawing as a matter of course, like writing, 
might almost pass for an anticipation of Mr. Ruskin’s recent theories on the hereditary 
physical aptitudes of certain privileged races. 

But the difference between the English critic and the French critic lies deeper than their 
circumstances, it extends to their fundamental conception of the relation of art and life. Mr. 
Ruskin studies art in relation to duty and the life of the soul; Diderot in relation to the 
life of the world which is before morality: art to him is before all things one of the mirrors 
in which the movement of the universe reflects itself, and also—unless we should say, and 
rather—one of the channels in which it flows. His audacious frankness soon brings him to 
the question whether the richest development of art can coexist with entire purity of morals. 
He decides the question which later writers have preferred to evade, and he decides in favour 





of virtue: it is to be wished that he had decided as a philosopher as well as a father of a 


family. His decision does not prevent him from parading and exaggerating the corruptions 
of Athens, and exclaiming, This is how a nation becomes enlightened, and good taste becomes 
general, how artists are trained to produce great works and critics who can appreciate them! 
The same sense of the solidarity of all the conditions of art comes out less unpleasantly in 
his speculations upon the way in which the alteration of a single feature alters the whole face 
and the whole figure; how blindness, for instance, draws up the lips, changes the position of 
the head, and produces a peculiar gait which again, if our analysis were sufficiently subtle, 
could be shown to produce modifications of the limbs. As a set-off to this he recurs repeatedly 
to the legend of the Venus of Apelles, whose charms were borrowed piecemeal from a bevy 
of all the beauties of Greece. He imagines Nature set to restore the Antinous or the Venus 
de Medici from a single fragment of a single limb, and he decides that the restoration would 
be a failure, unless, indeed, the restoration could be carried out by the appropriate organ, 
by the mind-which first conceived the work, and by the hand which executed it. And perhaps 
this is the ideal solution of the difficulty ; beauties are united in art which are divided in the 
world, because the same power produces the world and the artist, and the artist through the 
world. Even this view, however, requires qualification. To make the ideal depend exclusively 
upon a series of judicious selections from nature would be the high road to mannerism. The 
artist must be content to subject, without enslaving himself, even to the defects of nature. 
It is fatal to be the ape of nature, fatal also to be the ape of the antique. The antithesis 
between nature and the ancients rests upon another thought which is habitual with Diderot, 
—that while distinguished artists refine upon nature, great artists rise above nature: all 
criticism can do is to state the unanswerable question, Where is that boundary line beyond 
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nature along which the different stages are marked by Le Sueur, Poussin, Raphael, and the 
ancients? the nearest stage being that represented by Le Sueur, while the ancients have 
gone as far as possible beyond the narrow limits of reality. He refuses to confuse the problem 
with any metaphysical explanations which explain nothing. He accepts, indeed, the doctrine, 
which is as old as Socrates, that use and beauty always coincide, but he is too wise to try 
to extract anything from such a barren aphorism; he even rejects Aristotle’s principle of 
establishing zesthetic canons by abstraction from chefs-d’auvre, because the typical is the ideal, 
and each chef-d’euvre is individualised by details of intention and execution which are not 
typical. The nearest approach to a positive canon is that grace depends not upon the con- 
formity of the body to the mind but upon the conformity of the bodily attitude to the action 
of the picture. This agrees with other just and delicate observations, as, that it is useless 
to try to ascertain the line of beauty, since the line of beauty for the eye is different from 
the line of beauty for the knee; that there are colours which please the eye in themselves, 
and that the additional beauty these may derive from association is, after all, but accessory. 
Though it is easy to call such truths rudimentary, it is important to remember them, and easy 
to forget them. But his last word is the best, ‘I avow that I have never been able to express 
what I have felt in the Andria of Terence and the Venus de Medici!’ 

One of Diderot’s greatest gifts is the swiftness and sureness of mind which enables him 
to handle the most indefinite and the most inadequate ideas without perplexing himself or 
the reader ; he presents each on the side on which it is luminous, and moves forward, avoiding 
contradictions rather by a happy tact and a substantial harmony of intellect than by the 
aftificial protection of a system of insignificant divisions and definitions which recede from 
fact in proportion to their logical accuracy. He always thinks in the concrete, by means of 
illustrations and aphorisms, and he never entangles himself in controversies about abstractions. 
In fact, for a philosopher of the eighteenth century, he is singularly tolerant ; he understands 
that a generous openness, anxious rather to praise than to blame, is the only remedy for 
that ‘subtlety of mind which is very pernicious and fruitful only in doubt;’ he recognises 
that the critic and the public have no right to force the talent of the artist; that it is an 
impertinence to give too detailed a commission, since even the artist cannot venture to deter- 
mine the plan too accurately beforehand, as nothing great, according to the fiery Diderot, can 
be accomplished by a man who insists upon knowing exactly what his finished work will be. 
To such a temper nothing could have been less attractive than the elaborate still-life pictures 
of Chardin, whose fidelity of imitation was only relieved by experiments in colour at least as 
bizarre as piquant. But there is no qualification in Diderot’s homage to their technical excel- 
lence. Some of this frankness may be due to his intimacy with Chardin, more to his passion 
for completeness as almost an end in itself; but much is due to a genuine catholicity of 
judgment. He had familiarised himself with the great school of Italy; but even this did 
not teach him severity of appreciation. His resolution to avoid falling into the littleness of 
those who stopped at the wish that Raphael coloured like Titian, that Titian designed like 
Raphael, diverts him from really fruitful comparisons; he knows nothing of the inner and 
organic relations of the great artistic movement of Italy; he treats the Bolognese school as 
practically the equals of Raphael, and mildly rebukes his contemporaries for not knowing 
what to do with the admirable figures which they appropriated from Pietro di Cortona, just 
in the same tone as here and there he congratulates them on a head or an attitude worthy 
of the Caracci or even of Domenichino. It is the same in landscape; all his passion for 
nature leaves him blind to the impassibility of the rocks, the meagreness of the trees, the inade- 
quacy of the hills in his own especial favourite, Vernet; the copper skies of Loutherbourg 
are too palpable to be overlooked; but even these are not beyond the reach of liberal con- 
struction. The complete unity of effect which Loutherbourg attained by whatever arbitrary 
means, pleaded strongly in his favour, and Diderot went so far as to invent a theory to account 
for his unreality. It is, as he says, undeniable that the sun of the studio can never be the 
same as the sun of the universe; and it may seem to follow from this that every painter is 
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free to arrange his own compromise if he can only make it work harmoniously ; especially the 
range of art would be unendurably narrowed if artists were to adopt Diderot’s other suggestion 
that it might be well to watch for and embody those moments when the sun of the universe 
appears least unlike the sun of the studio. 

With all this deliberate inclusiveness it was impossible that a writer, whose criticism is 
always lighted up by an impetuous personality, should never pronounce arbitrarily or 
take his own inclination for reason. There is something arrogant in his judgments on 
landscape especially ; in an age when, to most men, the love of nature was something artificial, 
to be affected or at best cultivated, Diderot loved her with an ardent and spontaneous 
passion; and he could not imagine that any love could be genuine which was unlike his 
own. The rich landscape of Normandy was strange enough and vast enough to thrill a 
mind so fresh and so impressible with awe and sacred honour: when poor Le Mienne 
invited Loutherbourg to live out of doors till his pictures, like Berghem’s, were penetrated 
with the entrancing peace of nature, Diderot inferred that Le Mienne had no soul for 
her glories. Again, Diderot saw the ruins of Italy on their heroic side, and he could not 
bear that others should see and paint the comic side by preference. To him the ideal 
value of a ruin was to measure the full grandeur of a departed civilisation, and to bear 
witness to the greatness of a world that has produced and absorbed, and destroyed and 
survived, so much. As he says himself, when a man has genius, he feels it at Rome, it 
awakes in the midst of the ruins. His attraction was higher than Roberts’, who liked 
to show how much modern beggary could find shelter under how small a fragment of 
antique magnificence, both because the contrast was in itself remarkable, and because in 
bringing it out he could display his great gift of expressing size. Of course when a 
subject has two sides it is a pity that a clever artist should be most drawn to the lowest, 
but it is useless to take him to task for misconceiving the highest, and this is what Diderot 
does. Even in judging of figure subjects, where he had fixed principles to follow, and 
had not to decide by inexplicable impressions and tyrannical impulses, he was too eager 
and self-confident always to avoid one-sidedness. For instance, Le Mienne attempts a 
favourite exercise of Diderot’s, and describes an imaginary picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
He proposes that the face and bearing of the victim shall express submissive despair, and 
his critic treats this, as a contradiction in terms; he proposes that Ulysses shall be shocked 
at the result of his own advice, and that Menelaus shall be fuming with impotent passion ; 
the critic will not allow that a politician can be shocked at his own success, or that when 
a man has resolved to go through with a sacrifice he can resent the necessity of making 
it; Ulysses ought to have stayed away to avoid odium, and Menelaus to have blushed if 
he was there. Perhaps here and elsewhere the narrowness may not be all in the critic, 
something may be the fault of the age; it was natural for a contemporary of Boucher to 
think it difficult to unite severity and grace; those who have had the good fortune to 
live after Ingres would be rather disposed to observe that perfect grace excludes voluptuousness, 
There can be no doubt that Diderot felt that he was criticising a period where aims were 
becoming confused, and where attainment was declining, though the standard from which 
he measured the decline was no higher than Poussin’s ‘Testament of Eudamides.’ The 
so-called sacred art of the time tormented him with the question, how far pain and horror 
were admissible motives. Sometimes he seems to incline to the opinion that they are 
admissible in literature, but not in painting, and this connects itself with another fine obser- 
vation, that in painting it is more difficult than in poetry to blink the ludicrous aspect 
of a subject. Neptune’s head rising above the sea is sublime in the eid; in a picture 
we should only wonder what has become of his body. Sometimes he hints at a compromise, 
and suggests that the ‘Agony in the Garden’ may be within the scope of Art and the 
‘Flagellation’ beyond it; but the compromise is not between his own judgment and the 
traditions of the past, but between his own tendencies and the effeminate fastidiousness 
of an age economical of heroism. Even within the range of what everybody agrees to 
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admire he felt that art was going back and that circumstances were becoming unfavourable. 
Though the prestige which historical painting retained prevented him from bringing out 
the whole force of the facts, he notices the degeneracy of even the best among his con- 
temporaries as soon as they had exhausted the inspiration which they brought back from 
Rome; and that when palaces were partitioned into a number of luxurious little rooms 
there could be no market for ideal pictures on a grand scale. It was neither want of clear- 
sightedness nor of sincerity, but rather a disinclination to part with what had been attained 
until it was possible to see the way to something better, which kept him from asking the 
obvious question, whether ideal pictures on a grand scale are a permanent want of every 
society, and whether, under the most favourable conditions, a healthy and progressive 
school can live on souvenirs alone. 

This sense that a new inspiration of some kind was needed to preserve and revivify art 
is the justification of Diderot’s enthusiasm for the sentimental realism of Greuze. It is 
characteristic of the man and of the time, that what he especially delights to extol in Greuze 
is his morality, and this though Diderot was one of the first to insist upon the suggestive- 
ness of works, which those to whom they suggest nothing still find charming. It is charac- 
teristic of the anarchy of opinion which prevailed upon art that it should have been possible 
to ask seriously whether Greuze was not an historical painter, since he could tell a story 
completely and eloquently. Diderot would certainly have never confounded or compared such 
widely differing talents as those of Faed, and Frith, and E. Frére, with that of Greuze ; and 
yet his praise of the latter proceeds upon grounds on which the admirers of each of those 
artists might rest the foundation of their common admiration. And this proves, if proof 
were needed, that what he applauded in Greuze was a movement rather than a person, that 
in despair of the poetry of the past he was willing to hope for more than has yet been 
realised from the romance of real life. It is a common mistake to suppose because those 
who consciously seek distinction of idea in remoteness of subject attain it, if at all, at the 
price of unreality, and because the greatest art is the expression of the whole life of the age 
which produced it, that therefore true distinction can always be reached by representing our 
own age at its best. Diderot hardly escaped this error, he was saved, so far as he was saved, 
by his disgust at the dress of the eighteenth century. Nor did he altogether remember his 
own canon that the artifice of the painter who represented Agamemnon veiled at the sacrifice 
of his daughter will only serve for a single picture, and will not bear repetition. He constantly 
allows himself to be carried away by the ingenuity of a significant detail, as if its value 
were not literary rather than pictorial, not to say theatrical rather than artistic. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that he dwells far less upon Greuze’s great technical merits than upon 
his cheap fertility of dramatic detail. 

But in saying this we have only said that Diderot had the faults of-his qualities. His 
conception of painting as an art which represents the happiness and the unhappiness of 
human kind keeps him exactly to those aspects of pictures which a man of letters can 
profitably discuss. He knew enough of the technical side of art to give summary decisions 
which the laity could not be injured by accepting; but within this sphere he wisely confined 
himself, giving his impressions for what they were worth. He reserves his strength for the 
general questions, whether the subject is conceived with dramatic truth, whether the painter 
has chosen his moment well, whether he has kept to the moment he has chosen. His praise 
of a picture is that one can talk to it, his condemnation is that it gives the spectator nothing 
to think about, that it agitates the eyes and leaves the feelings cold. Painters told him that 
they found pictures in his other writings ready to paint ; it is the praise of his writings on art 
to be so purely literary that they might be read to a blind man. He says himself that 


‘when a poet has been walking under the dome of the Juvalides, he goes home to his study to 


measure himself against the architect. But the poet does not attempt to design a temple, 
and Diderot never makes us regret that he was not a painter. 


G. A. SIMCOXx. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING.: 
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X.—RAJON. 
Portrait by Ve andyck. 


N | RAJON belongs to the small class of accomplished men who etch 
admirably ‘from the works of painters: There exists already ‘a ‘small 
school of engravers who have preferred the point to the burin for thé 
interpretation of certain masters. And although it would be more agreeable to 
my taste to see ability of this high kind employed upon entirély original work 
(since there is always a certain confusion of artistic interests in-a copy, and ‘we 
cannot, in the absence of the original, be quite accurate in‘ ofr estimate of thé 
share which belongs to each of the two artists), still I know that a good etchet 
will come ‘nearer to the spirit of certain painters than the severer. burinist could 
or would do. « It is likely, therefore, that in the future there will exist a body of 
etchers, who after having passed through the discipline of a severe professional 
education, will use their skill for the interpretation of some painters whose manner 
is allied to that of the great etchers in its freedom and its force. There is, in 
truth, a very close natural alliance between the art of thé etcher and some espe- 
cial styles of painting, both in water-colour and in oil. Almost all the pictures 
of Rembrandt would be more perfectly interpreted by an etcher who had mastered 
his art than by an engraver of equal professional ability, but on the other hand 
Raphael ought always to be copied. by pure line-engraving, and so in modern 
times ought Ingres and the most recent classicists. The line of division may be 
fixed very easily. The picturesque painters, who wrought with free natural - accent, 
and did not purify their outlines, may always be safely copied by good etchers; — 
but the classical men who gave attention to beauty of line, rather than sig- 
nificance of accent, and who therefore necessarily (gnd rightly, in their case) 
avoided the expression of the picturesque, ought still to be engraved by the burin, 
and by it alone. 
That M. Rajon is an etcher of great skill, and capable of doing justice to 
great works in painting, this portrait from Vandyck is enough, of itself, to prove. 
But he has sometimes undertaken subjects in which the uncommon delicacy and 


precision of his hand were likely to be more obvious, at least to the general 
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spectator. Some readers may remember a plate of his which appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, in the year 1868, copied from a picture by Brion which 
had for its title ‘Lecture de la Bible, and represented a Protestant family in 
eastern France, met together to hear the Scriptures. That plate, in which there 
were several different figures and faces all requiring the utmost care as to expres- 
sion, which depended on indescribably minute accents of the point, was executed 
throughout with a quiet mastery that must have satisfied even the painter himself, 
though painters are hard to please. In M. Rajon’s work generally there is a very 
keen and subtle appreciation of the qualities of painting, so that when he etches 
a picture he does not merely give you the forms the painter gave, but much also 
of his manner. It is probable that more continued practice may lead the dis- 
tinguished etchers of the present day to still more decided successes in this 
_ direction. 

As to the subject of this portrait, it has been very generally supposed to 
represent Caspar Gevaerts or Gevartius, the intimate friend of Rubens, but Mr. 
Wornum tells us in his catalogue that the picture represents Cornelius Vander’ 
Geest. This he knows from a published portrait after Vandyck, engraved by 
Pontius. ‘Gevartius was born in 1593, and if the picture represents this person 
it cannot have been painted by Vandyck, as the age of the original when this 
portrait was taken must have been about sixty.’ 

‘Cornelius Vander Geest was an amateur of the arts and an intimate friend of 


Rubens.’ 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 187 CENTURY. 
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IX._WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764). 


OES the reader remember what we thought of the allegories of Sir James Thornhill in 

the Painted Hall of the pensioners’ historic hospital, deserted now? We spoke chiefly 

of the composition on the wall at the upper end, showing the house of Brunswick in glory : 
and we found that piece neither much better nor worse than a hundred similar acres executed, 
in the spirit of the time, by such consequential foreign masters as a Verrio, a Laguerre, or a 
Lafosse. Not much better né worse—and yet a little worse if anything. The professed 
connoisseurs of the day, those that had swum in gondolas, knew better for their part than to 
acknowledge any British artist the rival of the elegant masters of Italy and France, and would 
have it that Thornhill’s decorations were vastly inferior to theirs—not so much, perhaps, the 
group on the end wall, in which Thornhill had profited by the assistance of M. André, a 
foreigner ‘famous for the fulness of his outline,’ as those on the ceiling, in which he was said 
to have trusted to his natural dispositions alone. Suddenly the native genius finds an intrepid 
‘champion against these supercilious judgments. The war is carried thus into the enemy’s 
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country, in a letter addressed to the public prints on the occasion of some criticism of this kind, 
near a score of years after the execution of the work :— 

‘To the beauties or faults of [the group done with help of M. André] I have nothing to say; but 
with regard to the ceiling, which is entirely of his own hand, I am certain all unprejudiced persons, with 
(or without) much insight into the mechanic parts of painting, are at the first view struck with the most 
agreeable harmony and play of colours that ever delighted the eye of a spectator. The composition is 
altogether extremely grand, the groups finely disposed, the light and shade so contrived as to throw the 
eye with pleasure on to the principal figures, which are drawn with great fire and judgment ; the colouring 
of the Hesh delicious; the drapery great, and well folded ; and upon examination the allegory is found 
clear, well invented, and full of learning; in short, all that is necessary to constitute a complete ceiling- 
piece, is found in that magnificent work. Thus much in justice to that great English artist. 

‘BRITTOPHIL. 

‘N.B.—If the reputation of this work were destroyed, it would put a stop to the receipt of daily 
sums of money from spectators, which is applted to the use of sixty charity children.’ 

Who should Brittophil be but the rising painter Hogarth ?— Hogarth, who does not naturally 
care about the kind of painting which this is, but who, since this example has been done by 
an Englishman, will have the foreigners beaten at their own weapons, and, since that English- 
man is his own former teacher and present father-in-law, will have the work to be superlatively 
magnificent, the grandest, most agreeable and harmonious performance in all the world. And 
indeed this outburst, which would have been quite characteristic of Hogarth’s mode of thinking 
at any time, happened at a time when his feelings towards Thornhill were naturally at their 
warmest. It was in the fourth year after the completion of the ‘ Harlot’s Progress;’ and 
the ‘ Harlot’s Progress’ had been the set of paintings which, by first showing Hogarth’s 
powers as they were, first promised him fame and a fortune, and so disposed the father-in- 
law to relent. That grandee painter of allegories, Member of Parliament for Weymouth, 
having forgiven his young daughter her disobedient match, the family were now united ; and 
family feeling as well as national feeling thus speaks in the above encomium. 

That hot dislike, however, of foreigners and their works, that impetuous belief in his own 
countrymen and what they can do, which compose the essence of Hogarth’s critical convictions 
here as elsewhere, have firmer foundations than these which are apparent at first sight. While 
he has his affections narrow and ‘generous within their limits as we see, and while he does 
represent with a comical completeness both the person and the temperament of the proverbial 
islander, patron of the beer-can and the bulldog, his rough culture and awkward way of 
expressing his mind make it seem at the same time as though such affections, and the prejudices 
of such a constitution, might be all that lay at the bottom of his persuasions. But that is not 
really so. His persuasions are, that the foreign artists are affected and artificial—and in this 
he only does not enough distinguish between the great past and the petty present which © 
apes it: and that the English are robust and genuine—and in this he supposes others as 
good as himself. Clear away the twin assumptions which we have indicated ; and what remains 
at the bottom is a consciousness of his own individual strength as compared with the enervated 
routine of phantom schools preferred to him by fashion. And that consciousness is alto- 
gether solid; it represents a fact—the fact that Hogarth is himself an immense master, the 
strongest of his time, and of the class that carry revolutions and make epochs. 

Some men carry revolutions and make epochs with their eyes open, knowing perfectly 
well what they are about; some quite unawares; some half aware, with their notions of what 
they are about inadequate from confusion, illusion, or prejudice. Hogarth, it is plain, belongs 
to the last class; he is sensible of a power and a mission, but blunders in taking and giving 
account of it. And I do not know, for all the mass that has been written to illustrate the life 
and work of Hogarth, Walpole, Lamb, Hazlitt, Cunningham, Payne Knight, Gilpin, Trusler, 
Lichtenberg, the Irelands and Nicholses—biographers and commentators of all shades, from the 
liveliest or most exquisite to the infinitely dull that we have yet had any clear definition of that 
mission, any satisfactory account of the place held in the annals of culture by this amazing figure 
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The outlines of Hogarth’s life are so well known that we may be pretty brief over 
them. Essayist after essayist will recite you, with little variation, his north-country 
origin from a family of Westmoreland yeomen:—how his father’s brother was a local 
poet, whose plays were recited for several generations after him by the peasants of 
Troutbeck «in» their uncouth «dialect; his father’ ‘himself’ a ‘schoolmaster of ‘more than 
usually sound attainments, who by-and-by left his school at hotne to come and 
-set up in London, in Ship Court, Old Bailey, where he lived the life of a poor pedagogue 
and lexicographer, and where William Hogarth was born to him on the roth of November, 
1697. Then, how his father apprenticed him to Ellis Gamble, a goldsmith in Cranbourn 
‘Alley ; and how there the cutting of figures, scutcheons, monograms, and the. like, will 
have taught him laboriously and practically enough the essential rudiments both of 
drawing and engraving. It is to the period of this apprenticeship that his first recorded 
drawing of real life belongs—that of a man with his:head fresh broken by a pint pot, 
just_as the youth had seen it. happen in-a’holiday brawl at Highgate... The apprenticeship 
‘is over, and Hogarth set: upon his .own account, by 1720;.and about the same time he 
-loses his father. . Arms, scutcheons,. shop-bills, masquerade and: subscription tickets, are 
his work for a time ; with an) incidental: print of the South Sea Bubble for the first of 
his contemporary sybject pieces. By degrees he becomes employed by the booksellers 
for embellishments .and_ illustrations. -De la Mottraye’s. Travels is the first book which 
he designs and engraves for (1723); then some translations, then a sheet of military 
drill postures, and in the same year a set to Hudibras (1726).. In 1725 he had launched 
-into satiric criticism with thé burlesque print: on Kent’s altar-piece at St. Clement’s, and 
with such: effect, that from this dates:the gradual demolition of the reputation which that 
versatile -and fantastic charlatan had gained for:himself, as prince of -the fashion in ‘archi- 
:tecture, and indeed in all the other: arts. For the next’ few years Hogarth: goes on 
engraving incidental commissions, and begins at the same time to practise as a painter 
-with ‘small groups of so-called ‘conversations, family portraits. in the -unheroic: ahd literal 
-Spirit, and’ beneath their! sturdy individuality akin now to the aims-of the Dutch group 
painters, and now to those of the French pastoral school. Before this he had resorted 
.for,the study of the figure and the antique to Sir James Thornhill’s academy in St: Martin’s 
‘Lane, .and, had shown. dispositions to the .art.of history painting,as it was then under- 
‘stood,. fair. enough to please that. big-wig not less than he was’ pleased’ by the successful 
burlesque upon his rival Kent. But the runaway match with Thornhill’s daughter comes 
in 1730, and is not forgiven till’ the series of the ‘Harlot’s Progress’ aforesaid— its 
brilliant success, and the list of twelve.. hundred subscribers for the engravings: to be done 
after, it. This is followed.in -a couple of years. by a kindred. and not less successful and 
famoys.series, the ‘Rake’s Progress ;’. and after another couple of years cothes the new set 
—this time. not one tending to any definite morality—of the ‘Four Parts of the-Day.’ 
Hogarth ahd“ his wife: are now comfortably installed. in a house: in ‘Leicester Square 
-(Leicester Fields of that day), and his life passes “pretty much to his own satisfaction,’ as 
he himself records near its close, in continual industry, much applause if much hostility— 
for he is of the temper that gives knocks and takes them—and tolerable profits. The work 
at minor branches of engraving goes on steadily; the portrait- painting is taken up from 
time to time, chiefly in the case of famous personages such as Garrick or Captain Coram, 
or notorious ones such as Sarah Malcolm or Lord Lovat; but the serious and important 
work of the painter's life lies in those elaborate dramatic pictures or sets of pictures which 
ripen from his hand as he finds opportunity, and embody the accumulated observations of 
the quick unflinching eyes (which you see so round and wide open in his portraits), the concen- 
trated reflections of the robust ingenious mind—an organ more unflinching still—in that terrible, 
riotous, sensual, hideous, picturesque, debauched, hearty, swilling, brawling, horse-playing 
head-breaking London amid which he lived. The painting of these, I say, with plain direct 
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methods of the brush which he had learnt from no master, and which are astonishing for 
their originality and effectiveness, and then the engraving of the, or the superintending of 
his assistants in their engraving, are his serious employment. His leisure is genially spent ; 
with Fielding and Garrick for his chief friends among the wits, with plenty of other 
company, but the reputation of a somewhat too blunt and inconsiderate temper to be welcome 
in the best. He prospers on the sale of the engravings; but no patron will pay a decent 
price for any picture but an ancient one; so that in all his devices for securing a fair sale 
of the original canvasses he is always disappointed. The famous ‘Strolling Actresses in a 
Barn,’ picture and print; then a set of eight illustrations to Don Quixote; then more 
serious work for the Foundling Hospital, including a portrait of its founder, Captain 
Coram, precede the next and greatest of the dramatic series—the ‘Marriage 4 la Mode.’ 
This belongs to ’45; so does the portrait of Lord Lovat; so, in its origin but not in its 
execution, does another treasure of the Foundling Hospital, the ‘March of the Guards to 
Finchley.’ This famous burlesque of the King’s Guards setting out north from Tottenham 
Court Road against the Scotch rebels—this it was which, when Hogarth wished to inscribe 
the print of it to George II, drew from that monarch, if tales are true, the expression of 
his feelings about boets and bainters, which so incensed Hogarth that he dedicated his 
plate instantly to a more enlightened kind of potentate, Friedrich II. of Prussia. Mean- 
while, the son of Albion had been for taking a trip to France; but, no further advanced 
than Calais, had behaved himself (according to the testimony of his travelling companions) 
in so insolent and insular a way, that no wonder if he was laid hands upon by the autho- 
rities, and conducted promptly on board the return packet. Hereupon he publishes, at 
intervals, two patriotic satires of what he conceives the most stinging nature. The ultra- 
didactic companion sets of ‘Industry’ and ‘Idleness’ are the next productions of that 
indefatigable hand. His portrait of himself, at South Kensington, with the pug dog, 
palette, and line of beauty, dates in the print from 1749, though it had probably been 
painted a few years sooner. Some bitter mood must surely have been upon him in the next 
couple of years, when he devised the revolting ‘Four Stages of Cruelty,’ the revolting ‘Gin 
Lane,’ and its not much pleasanter pendant of ‘Beer Street,’ where everything is meant 
to be jolly if not exemplary. Then come two more high-flying historical achievements, the 
‘Paul before Felix,’ bought by the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, the ‘Moses brought to 
Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ presented to Coram’s Hospital. Follows, in 1753, the publication 
(after revision by Bishop Hoadly) of his book the Analysis of Beauty, in explanation of the 
enigma of the waving S line occurring in his portrait of four years earlier, and of many 
other things pertaining to the principles of art. The laughter of the critics over this is one 
of the chagrins by which the defiant master’s days begin about this time to be darkened. 
But the next year or two produces what is perhaps the most masterly of his series of 
contemporary illustrations, the brilliant, turbulent, crowded, animated series of the ‘ Election,’ 
as fresh, rich, and luminous now as at the hour when it were painted. Then he turns 
to a totally different vein, and paints—this time for a handsome sum—a set of three 
large religious pictures for the altar of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol. In 1757 he is made 
Sergeant Painter to the King. About this time he paints in an excellent style two pendants 
on subjects of vice and virtue—the ‘Lady’s Last Stake,’ and the ‘Virtuous Courtship.’ 
Then, in 1760, the hapless ‘Sigismunda’—a deliberate act of rivalry with the heroic 
Italian masters, on the success of which the ageing painter had set all his heart. So 
that its failure, and the quarrels, recriminations, and bitternesses connected with the 
failure, went far to break that stubborn and sturdy spirit. Now his life begins to yield 
him less satisfaction than before. A furious war of brush on his part, and quill on the 
other, arises between him and his old acquaintance Wilkes; Wilkes is backed by Churchill ; 
they lampoon him in the way most mortifying to the rough sensitiveness of his self- 
esteem and self-importance, talking of him in the past tense, as a talent notoriously 
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decayed, or anon as if he were dead. He deals shrewd blows in return; but does little 
more in the old vein, except a couple of pregnant and savage satires on the religious 
revivals of the time; spends his days in some depression, chiefly at his country house in 
Chiswick, till, coming to the home in Leicester Fields one day late in October 1764, he 
is taken ill, and dies with little warning, from suffusion on the heart. 

That you ‘/ook at other pictures, but vead Hogarth’s prir.ts’—that Shakspeare is the 
first book, and Hogarth the second, which you would choose for your favourite two— 
sayings like these point to one at least of those qualities which the master’s work carries so 
that every one can recognise them. His pictures and sets of pictures are like books; they 
tell a story which you must spell out chapter by chapter, which is full of ingenious digres- 
sions and allusions, and might, if the genius of the inventor had lain that way, have been 
expressed in words as readily as in images. That is a novelty in art—that introduction into 
it, in this degree, of a narrative, illustrative, in a word, of a literary spirit. Of course 
every picture must be both read with the understanding, and apprehended with the 
perceptions and imagination; but of two, one may be addressed more to the under- 
standing, and another more to the perceptions and imagination; or put it, that one may 
speak more by its ideas, and another more by its images. Roughly, the old schools cared 
to speak most by images, while some modern schools have studied to speak most by ideas. 
The old schools grew up among races—I allude both to the Italian and the Dutch—naturally 
delighting in images and satisfied with the contemplation of them; the Italian principally in images 
of visionary rapture and sublimity, the Dutch principally in those of actual comfort or dissipa- 
tion. Modern schools—I allude to the French and English—have, on the other hand, grown up 
among races addicted rather to ideas of the understanding. (At least, since this is a common 
reproach of French critics against their own school, I suppose it must pass; though I think it is 
infinitely less true of the French than of the English, both by reason of their natural tempera- 
ment, and of the derivation of their school from the Italian; and indeed the only symptoms 
of.excess in this literary direction, which I can discern in the century with which we have to 
do, are in the dramatic episodes of Greuze and Vernet, and the rhapsodies of Diderot in 
connexion with them.) However, no one will deny that English art, at any rate, loves to 
address itself to the understanding by allusions and circumstances; and that English artists 
throw the force of their sentiment and thought into these rather than in the old way, into the 
aspect and expression of their images by themselves. Herein, then, does Hogarth, English in 
so many things to the point of caricature, English in his pipe, his pot, his pug, his contentious- 
ness, his honesty, his prejudice, his bluntness, his love of knocks—herein does he at the first 
bound assert the predominant character—the literary and episodic—which is to rule the 
art of our race. His intellectual invention is inexhaustible: when he is at his best it is 
profoundly ingenious, illuminating, tragic or humorous, or ordinarily both together. Every 
accessory or knicknack, every seeming haphazard of the furniture or litter of the scene, will have 
a pregnant bearing and allusion on every other, full of significance when you have hunted it 
out, though making no appeal to the perceptions at first sight. What, next, is the pre- 
dominant moral note of the invention? I should say that it was strength of moral purpose 
together with coarseness of moral sensibility ; and that the strength of purpose showed itself 
in the nature and significance of the tales which the painter tells, the coarseness of sensibility 
in the nature and choice of the images by help of which he tells them. A painter disposed 
to tell tales has his own choice of what sort he will tell: and when we find him choosing to 
point a moral with every tale; when we find him saying to country girls, in the ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress, ‘Do not suffer yourselves to be led astray, or you will come to picking hemp in 
Bridewell and a miserable death ’—to young heirs, in the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ ‘Do not waste 
your substance in riotous living, or you will end your days in Bedlam ’—to fashionable young 
men and rich young women and their relations, in the ‘Marriage 4 la Mode,’ ‘See what comes 
of a mercenary match ’—to boys beginning life, in ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ ‘Idle, and you will 
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come to be hanged; work hard, and you will come to be Lord Mayor ’—to boys cruel to 
animals, in the ‘ Four Stages of Cruelty,’ ‘Tom Nero began by tormenting a dog, and ended 
with the gallows, and the dissecting: table after the gallows ’—when, I say, we find him choosing 
tales like these to tell, then we are sure that his work is marked for one thing by strength of 
moral purpose. And, leaving the class of paintings that are explicit parables for those that 
are no more than satires—in other words, those that are narratives for those that are exhibitions 
merely, like the ‘Modern Midnight Conversation,’ the ‘ Four Times of Day,’ the ‘ Election,’ the 
‘Enthusiasm Delineated’—we find that these too are exhibitions for reproof. True, it is 
reproof mingled with laughter, but still reproof for the sake of reformation—satire in a word. 
And the laughter-moving qualities in the work have been commonly much exaggerated. It 
is Lamb who hits the mark exactly about that, as in many other sentences of his famous 
essay. ‘A set of severer satires (for they are not so much comedies, which they have been 
likened to, as they are strong and masculine satires) less mingled with anything of mere fun, 
were never written upen paper, or graven upon copper. They resemble Juvenal—.’ Exactly. 
In Juvenal and in Hogarth, the same observation, the same scorn, unflinching to perceive, and 
vehement to scathe; the same strength of purpose (to return to my formula), the same coarse- 
ness of sensibility. For, in the presence of evil, strong moral purpose will be most taken up 
with the mischief of it; fine moral sensibility will be most taken up with the shame and pity 
of it. And your strong and masculine satirist hates and despises the mischief more than he 
flinches from the shame or softens towards the pity. He must exhibit what he would scathe, 
and he could not bear to exhibit it unless his sensibilities were somewhat hard and coarse— 
unless he were more made up of scorn than of tenderness. Accordingly, your Hogarth, your 
Juvenal of art, shows you sights and manners often intolerably loathsome, foul, and hideous, 
such as persons whose moral instincts are very tender cannot bear to look upon. What 
need to call to recollection the bestial sots, the bestial and ferocious procuresses, the 
painted jabbering harlots, the simpering imbeciles, the brawlers with bloody coxcombs, 
the vulture face of the usurer, the low-browed railing slut, and all the horrid images of guilt 
and degradation with which Hogarth’s designs abound—the naked Bedlamite, the gin-sodden 
mother letting her child fall upon the spikes, the drover cudgelling the lamb’s life out, the 
murdered pregnant woman on her back with her gashed throat? The purpose has indeed 
got the better of the sensibility. The purpose has dictated these ideas, the sensibility has 
permitted these images: is not the one proved strong and the other slight? And, indeed, 
that is the temper of the time; that is the character, all over, of the England into which this 
astonishing artist is born. It is an age of all the most riotous, outrageous, and shameless, 
and at the same time the most satiric and didactic of all. The very grossness of the age’s manners, 
and obtrusiveness of its vices, seem to have forced every thinking and feeling spirit into the 
attitude of a moralist and reformer ; but though he would scathe the fact of the vices and gross- 
ness, their familiar sights and images have in them nothing of preposterous or disgustful as they 
have for us; he has been used to them in life, and finds its simple enough that they should be 
revived in literature and art. Hogarth and his friend Fielding work in the same atmosphere 
of fisticuffs, license, physical boisterousness, shamelessness, outrageous hearty life, and out- 
rageous infamy, sensuality, and depravation. Fielding never writes but ‘to promote the 
cause of virtue,’ nor ever seems the least disgusted at the vice which he exposes. Hogarth, 
indeed, is much the sterner and more terrible moralist, the more profound imagination of 
the two; he cannot do his lecturing gaily like the other. Like the other, however, he too 
has touches of singular brightness and sweetness in the midst of his depraved, his riotous 
and humiliating world. He has his counterparts to Sophy Western, radiant with spirit and 
youth and innocence under the brutal violences and more brutal pleasantries (as they seem 
to us) of her father; he has his fair and faithful Fannies, his patient Amelias—rosy faces 
and delicate sweet figures of women that smile here and there untainted amid all that riot 
of knocks and drunkenness and ill behaviour, selfish folly and foul talk and harlotry. 
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But, on the whole, and in despite of these and other ‘kindly admixtures’ as Lamb calls 
them—his own kindly spirit, as I think, exaggerating the proportion which they fill—on the 
whole, I say, the earth which this modern painter represents, in the new art of his invention, 
is something rather uglier and more painful than an old painter’s hell. Upon the student in 
some moods that brings despondency and bitterness of spirit. He is full of the radiant 
images of the old saintly and chivalrous cycles: he turns from those pure and peaceful- 
coloured visions—the vision of Jerome in his fairly ordered cell, the meditative holiness, the 
azure daylight, the azure sleeping promonteries afar—the vision of the Christian knight as 
he kneels with burnished mail and chain before the dats where sits the Virgin enthroned in 
humility, and smiles upon her Babe beckoning benediction—he turns fresh from these and 
such as these, and he cannot bear the change. He turns to Rembrandt, the greatest of the 
moderns, and is ill at ease in that pitchy air, that world of mirkly illumined mystery full of 
peering faces of the wretched—the lamentable eyes of degradation, the sad petitions of 
squalor, the sordid jostling and pining of the city poor. Other Dutchmen show him more 
comfortable and less haunting sights; but with them he has fallen not only into less beau- 
tiful but into a meaner and more trivial world; he cannot reconcile himself to it either. 
And then comes this Englishman, showing far fouler things than Rembrandt showed, in a 
spirit far fiercer and less compassionate than his, and with none of Rembrandt’s mystery, 
no such veil of a poetic night as he employed to cover or only half reveal his world. This 
frank brutality at last is too much; must it not mean that the world as it grows old is itself 
growing uglier and worse? Or does it rather only mean, as the current formula of history 
puts it, that the ancient painters painted what they dreamed, and the modern painters paint 
what they see? And though most of the old painters’ dreams were beautiful—dreams of 
what they hoped for, seme of their dreams were terrible too—dreams of what they feared— 
dreams of hell. The modern has lost the art of beautiful dreaming and has to content 
himself with realities that are anon tolerably beautiful, and anon intolerably the reverse. 
A Rembrandt paints the everyday Amsterdam populace as he sees it, with his own 
enhancements of imaginative mystery. A Hogarth paints the everyday London crowd as 
he sees it, with no disguise at all; filling the crowd with particular and it may be sarcastic 
portraits of his friends and enemies, and the fashionable or notorious personages of the hour. 
That is the last stage in art’s passage from the ideal to the real. And in making it, there 
has assuredly flown the old high instinct of grace, sweetness, and dignity. Perhaps you cannot 
argue safely, from the difference of the art and its aspect in the old world and the new, to 
a parallel difference in the life and its facts, because the art now bears quite a changed 
relation to the life and facts. Perhaps the difference of life, whatever it shall be decided 
to be, may have its compensations. But you can see that the art is at any rate a less 
lovely and divine thing; you cannot but deplore that loveliness and the higher charm of 
treatment—though force and magic and skill of treatment may be left—have flown with the 
old ideal motives and aspirations. 

And this brings us from the qualities of Hogarth’s art that are chiefly intellectual and 
moral, to the qualities of it that are more properly artistic. What is his spirit in the mechanic 
parts of colour, execution, and design, as compared with other artists who went before or 
came after? It is a question which has been often passed over or carelessly answered. These 
pictorial parts of art interest Englishmen so much less than the literary parts, and Hogarth’s 
art speaks so emphatically and eloquently by its literary parts, that many of his critics have 
forgotten that he was a painter at all. And others, judging by preconception and the canons 
of the sublime, have been satisfied with esteeming him a paltry one. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
himself was one such judge ; and the opinion has gone very widely abroad, even among those 
most in admiration of the energy of his sermons and satires. Heine, for example, speaks of 
the paintings of the ‘Marriage 4 la Mode’ as being the most inharmonious display, the worst 
assemblage of crying colours in the world. When we find Heine in the next page enthusiastic 
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over the colouring of Paul Delaroche in his ‘Deathbed of Mazarin’ and other works, we feel 
that he must be speaking partly in carelessness and partly in natural disqualification. Let 
us take our cue from a French writer, who knows better than that. M. Feuillet de Conches, 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for 1868, says of Hogarth, ‘that his execution, always sufficient, 
is at times energetic; still (to put it in a nutshell), it is not always on a par with the 
conception, and the master, gud painter, is not one to choose for a model.’ But again: ‘At 
the risk of contradicting myself, I must confess that I have found Hogarth, amid his inequality, 
a greater painter than his didactic and satiric reputation leave most judges leisure to acknow- 
ledge. He never deliberately sought for shining qualities of execution, but he found them 
nevertheless; he permitted himself in such lucky accidents of nature. He had the eye of a 
fine colourist without thinking about it, and his hand went whither his genius led. The deep, 
intimate, inspired impulse of genius is what J call a lucky accident, and if such does not always 
happen to Hogarth, it happens oftener than is supposed... . . In his masterpieces there are 
figures very richly, cleverly, and subtly painted; the chiaroscuro very well understood ; and 
in the ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ for instance, you may notice passages of colour having a tone 
positively masterly, and not surpassed by anything of the Flemish school.’ These are just 
the words I wished myself to find ; though I think M. Feuillet de Conches halts a little between 
two opinions, and does injustice to his own perceptions when he says, nevertheless, that 
Hogarth is a lower kind of colourist than Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, or Wilkie. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough if you like, but Lawrence and Wilkie! And even Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, colourists often of an inexpressible loveliness, tenderness, and charm, were 
fumblers in their methods as compared with Hogarth. Hogarth in his best works catches 
with a perfect subtlety the colour of rich or poor apparel, indoor furniture or outdoor litter, 
the satin, bows, jewels, ribbons of the bride, the fur coat and hose and waistcoat of the beau, 
lace, silk, velvet, broadcloth, spangles, and brocade, rich carpets, rich wall-hangings, the 
look of pictures on the wall; or, on the other hand, the coarse appurtenances of the market- 
place or the street-crossing: he catches them, and their tones and relations in the indoor or 
outdoor atmosphere, with a perfect subtlety and sense of natural harmony. And not only so, 
but without a school and without a precedent (for he is no imitator of the Dutchmen) he 
has found a way of expressing what he sees with the clearest simplicity, richness, and direct- 
ness—that kind of facile succulence which is bright without being flimsy, and which we haye 
already seen reason to admire in Chardin. Hogarth and Chardin—alike in nothing else, 
but alike in their several inventions, each of his own sane, simple, and original method of 
managing the brush with rich and natural effect. So I said in speaking of the Frenchman ; 
and to the same purport, I am pleased to find, is the last word of M. Feuillet de Conches in the 
article from which we have already quoted. But for this clean and rich craftsmanship (look 
at the neatly kept palette and dabs of pure colour in his portrait of himself, with the Comic 
Muse on the easel)—but for this mechanic pleasantness to relieve the moral horror, the art 
of Hogarth would be, in many instances, quite intolerable to our perceptions. 

And were it not for the rarity and dissemination of Hogarth’s pictures of the classes that 
give scope for the pleasantness without the horror—the portraits and ‘family conversations’— 
I think every one would have a much higher notion of him as a colourist and executant than 
the contemplation of his moral and intellectual parts at present—to use the French critic’s 
phrase—leaves time for. In Biblical pieces, like the ‘Pharaoh’s Daughter’ at the Foundling 
Hospital ; in tragical pieces, like the ‘Sigismunda’ (both of them, as we can now see, infinitely 
too much decried in their day, though Hogarth had not indeed the imagination for that 
kind of art), nothing can be finer than passages of the flesh or drapery colour. The English 
girl, who is the king’s daughter of the Bible, is quite exquisite with her innocent rose cheeks 
and cherry lips, her tiara, with light blue ribbons, her quaint historical drapery of light yellow 
and red. The stage-struck Mrs. Hogarth, who is the king’s widow of Dryden, is not the most 
impressive countenance and gesture perhaps; but her blue robes and the chalice before her 
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are painted as any master might have painted them. The portrait of Coram is admirable 
in the same way. So is always a portrait or conversation piece, when it turns up in sales 
or exhibitions. The original of our illustration for September gives a rare hint of this kind 
of excellence and charm, in the pure and dignified figure of the English mother; this and 
its companion half-figures have been laid in with an amazing straightforwardness on a canvas 
toughly prepared in reddish brown. Some of the sermon and satire paintings have suffered 
to a certain extent. Time has smoked some of them a little—to borrow the figure set forth 
by our artist in the design which we give to-day. (This was a subscription-ticket for the 
challenge picture of ‘Sigismunda,’ and an episode in Hogarth’s life-long campaign against 
the old masters and their modern fabricators.) When that is so, it is either from browning 
of the varnish, or from coming through of the reddish-brown preparation; or from both 
together, as has happened to the set of the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ at the Soane Museum. With the 
«Marriage 4 la Mode’ set this is much less the case; with the ‘Election’ set, and with the 
‘March to Finchley, not at all; in them you have the work as it was done—the brightness, 
harmony, simple richness and skill, coaxing the eye to condone what is hideous in subject, 
softening the brutal, increasing the relish of the humour, heightening here and there the 
scattered touches of honest health or gaiety. 

In design and draughtmanship, I should not say that Hogarth was so strong as in 
colour and painter’s craft. In that part of design which concerns the distribution of figures, 
forms, and masses, he is guided much more by the exigencies of drama than by the instinct 
of composition ; and it seems like haphazard when the composition does arrange itself—and 
it sometimes does—as the sensitive instinct would soonest have it. In draughtsmanship, the 
excellence which Hogarth has, comes to him through his gift for expression and physiognomy. 
What drawing he had learned in the practice of goldsmith’s craft in those days, was not 
by any means the faultless stroke of the old orafi of Italy—the disciplined, exquisite, and 
severe—it was the stroke of the age, loose and dissolute by comparison. That habit of the 
loose and dissolute line, that incapacity for the faultless and disciplined one, is for some time 
the note of draughtsmanship in France and England, and comes from their schools having 
been originally children of the decadence, after the decadence had for generations made 
freedom of line, and not discipline of line, the academic ideal of the draughtsman. Of 
masters in France and England that proceed by other than academic or quasi academic lights, 
Watteau, by his exquisitely subtle perception of gesture and physiognomy, teaches himself 
an airy discipline and perfection of his own, which deeply influence the school after him. 
Hogarth’s vigorous observation and intense sense of character teach him nothing quite so fine 
as that; but a telling and spirited physiognomic energy and expressiveness rather. This, by 
its very nature, tends a little to run into excess and caricature (as we English are so apt to 
overdo what we try); though the artist himself does not mean, and will not allow, that cari- 
cature it shall be. And indeed it is a question for an essay longer than the whole of this, how 
much of caricature there is in Hogarth,—to what extent it is true that his representations 
actually coincided with the hurlyburly humanity which they represent, and to what extent 
they went beyond or parodied that, and set the example to the subsequent generations of 
Rowlandsons, Bunburys, Gillrays? For the present, let us think of Hogarth’s drawing as 
having been forced, on the one hand, at any rate into some degree of burlesque and parody 
by the energy of his moral and satirical temperament, and, on the other, as having been 
betrayed by imperfect discipline into something of laxity and coarseness. These latter 
foibles show themselves, in the familiar pieces, by neglected draperies and questionable limbs 
occasionally; in the ideal pieces, by a somewhat feebly travestied antique, or by emblematic 
figures loosely drawn in the spirit of Thornhill and the ceiling-painters, like this personage 
of Time in our illustration. 

Of foreign influences that can be specifically traced as able to have affected Hogarth 
in his design and draughtsmanship, there exist only two, and both of them French—the 
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influence of Callot among his predecessors (which he acknowledges), and the influence of 
Gravelot among his contemporaries. But the bedeviled and fantastical imagination of 
Callot is a very different thing from the satiric and realistic imagination of Hogarth, nor is 
there much visible coincidence in the expressions of the two. And so, again, though it is 
possible that Hogarth owed more than he would have acknowledged to the dexterous 
composition and humourous grace of Gravelot, who was practising illustration in England 
during the middle part of his career, yet the debt of the English to the French designer is 
not one that posterity (so far as I know) can detect in any determinable particulars. 

Again, in the technical matter of engraving (since it is by the prints that Hogarth must 
ever be known to the majority) the qualities which his manner possesses are vigour and 
expressiveness, the qualities which it lacks are precision, faultlessness, discipline. In en- 
graving as practised by Hogarth and his scholars there is evidently something coarse, loose 
(/aché in the French), a second-rate style despite its facility, force, and expressiveness; it was 
not till the reforms of Wollett and Strange that severe style and discipline were brought 
into the manner of our engravers. ‘ 

We have left out thus, as necessity drove, a vast portion of all which Hogarth suggests 
to criticism. We have leapt all details and particulars of his famous compositions, trusting 
to the abundance of existing descriptions, and the familiarity which almost everybody has 
with them. We have not attempted to deal with the momentary and personal interests of 
Hogarth’s satire, its bearing upon details of contemporary biography and history ; because, to 
do that to any purpose, or with any novelty, was alike beyond our knowledge and our space. 
We have scarcely touched upon his critical tenets, and his quaint, shrewd, half-cultivated 
manner of expounding and illustrating them, because to do that would have drawn us into 
an endless discussion of the tenets themselves, and the place they hold in the history of 
zsthetic speculation. But we have, I hope, got a few clear general ideas of Hogarth,— 
how English art burst with him into sudden, untaught, and peculiar perfection; how he 
carried the unfastidious, realistic spirit of the Dutchmen into new developments; flooding 
the painting of real life, first, with narrative incidents and intellectual ideas, according to 
the genius of his country; and then loading it, according to the genius of his time, with 
moral emphasis, and disfiguring it, as that emphasis demanded, with images of low hideous- 
ness or absurdity; yet ennobling the absurdity with pathos, and redeeming the hideousness 
with exquisite colour and spirited rendering : as much of an artist as Rembrandt or Reynolds, 
more of a satirist than Swift, more of a romancer than Fielding, more of a moralist than 
Johnson ; the sturdy incarnation and epitome of his age. SIDNEY COLVIN. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


XIII.—CATS. 


NE evening before dinner-time the present writer had occasion to go into a dining-room, 
where the cloth was already laid, the glasses all in their places on the sideboard and 

table, and the lamp and candles lighted. A cat, which was a favourite in the house, finding the 
door ajar, entered softly after me, and began to make a little exploration after his manner. I 
have a fancy for watching animals when they think they are not observed, so I affected to be 
entirely absorbed in the occupation which detained me there, but took note of the cat’s pro- 
ceedings without in any way interrupting them. The first thing he did was to jump upon a 
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chair, and thence upon the sideboard. There was a good deal of glass and plate upon that 
piece of furniture, but nothing as yet which, in the cat’s opinion, was worth purloining: so he 
brought all his paws together on the very edge of the board, the two forepaws in the middle, 
the others on both sides, and sat balancing himself in that attitude for a minute or two, whilst 
he contemplated the long glittering vista of the table. As yet there was not an atom of any- 
thing eatable upon:it, but the cat probably thought he might as well ascertain whether this were 
so or not by a closer inspection, for with a single spring he cleared the abyss and alighted 
noiselessly on the table-cloth. He walked all over it and left no trace; he passed amongst the 
slender glasses, ‘fragile-stemmed, like air-bubbles cut in half and balanced on spears of ice ; yet 
he disturbed nothing, broke nothing, anywhere. When his inspection was over he slipped out of 
sight, having been perfectly inaudible from the beginning, so that a blind person could only 
have suspected his visit by that mysterious sense which makes the blind aware of the presence 
of another creature. 

This little scene reveals one remarkable characteristic of the feline nature, the innate and 
exquisite refinement of its behaviour. It would be infinitely difficult, probably even impossible, 
to communicate a delicacy of this kind to any animal by teaching. The cat is a creature of 
most refined and subtle perceptions naturally. Why should she tread so carefully? It is not 
from‘fear of offending her master and incurring punishment, but because to do so is in con- 
formity with her own ideal of behaviour; exactly as a lady would feel vexed with herself if she 
broke anything in her own drawing-room, though no one would blame her ma/adresse and she 
would never feel the loss, 

The contrast in this respect between cats and other animals is very striking. I will not 
wrong the noble canine nature so far as to say that it has no delicacy, but its delicacy is not of 
this kind, not in actual touch, as the cat’s is. The motions of the cat, being always governed by 
the most refined sense of touch in the animal world, are typical in quite a perfect way of what 
we call tact in the human world. And as a man who has tact exercises it on all occasions for 
his own satisfaction, even when there is no positive need for it, so a cat will walk daintily and 
observantly everywhere, whether amongst the glasses on a dinner-table or the rubbish in a 
farm-yard. 

It is easy to detract from the admirableness of this delicate quality in-the cat by a reference 
to the necessities of her life in a wild state. Any one not much disposed to enter into imagin- 
ative sentimentalities about animals might say to us, ‘What you admire so much as a proof of lady- 
like civilisation in.the cat, is rather.an evidence that she has retained her savage habits. When 
she so carefully avoids the glasses on the. dinner-table she is not thinking of her behaviour as a 
dependent on civilised man, but acting in obedience to hereditary habits of caution in the 
stealthy chase, which is the natural accomplishment of her species. She will stir no branch of a 
shrub lest her fated bird escape her, and her feet are noiseless that the mouse may not know of 
her coming.’ This, no doubt, would be a probable account of the origin of that fineness of touch 
and movement which belongs to ¢ats, but the fact of that fineness remains. In all the domestic 
animals, and in man himself, there are instincts and qualities still more or less distinctly trace- 
able to a savage state, and these qualities are.often the very basis of civilisation itself. That 
which in the wild cat is but the stealthy cunning of the hunter, is refined in the tame one into a 
habitual gentleness often very agreeable to ladies, who dislike the boisterous demonstrations of 
the dog and his incorrigible carelessness. 

This ‘quality of extreme: caution, which makes the cat avoid obstacles that a dog would 
dash through without a.thought, makes her at the same time somewhat reserved and suspicious 
in all the relations of her. life. \ If a cat: has been allowed to run. half-wild this suspicion can 
never be overcome. ‘There was a numerous population of cats in this half-wild state for some 
years in-the garrets.of my house: -Some of these were exceedingly. fine, handsome animals, and 
I very much’ wished: to get them into the:roéms we inhabited, and:so demesticate them ; but all 
my blandishments were. useless. The:.nearest approach to success was in the case of a superb 
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white-and-black animal, who, at last, would come to me occasionally, and permit me to caress 
his head, because I scratched him behind the ears. Encouraged by this measure of confidence, 
I went so far on one occasion as to lift him a few inches from the ground : ‘on which he behaved 
himself very much like a wild cat just trapped in the woods, and for some days after it was 
impossible even to get near him. He never came down-stairs in a regular way, but communi- 
cated with the outer world by means of roofs and trees, like the other untameable creatures in 
the garrets. On returning home after an absence I sought him vainly, and have never encoun- 
tered him since. 

This individual lived on the confines of civilisation, and jit is possible that his tendency to 
friendliness might have been developed into a feeling more completely trustful by greater deli- 
cacy and care. I happened to mention him to an hotel-keeper who was unusually fond of 
animals, and unusually successful in winning their affections. He told me that his own cats 
were remarkable for their uncommon tameness, being very much petted and caressed, and con- 
stantly in the habit of seeing numbers of people who came to the hotel, and he advised me to 
try a kitten of his breed. This kitten, from hereditary civilisation, behaved with the utmost 
confidence from the beginning, and, with the exception of o¢gcasional absences for his own pur- 
poses, has lived with me regularly enough. In winter he generally sleeps upon my dog, who 
submits in patience; aad I have often found him on horseback in the stable, not from any 
taste for equestrianism, but simply because a horse-cloth is a perpetual warmer when there is a 
living horse beneath it. 

All who have written upon cats are unanimous in the opinion that their caressing 
ways bear reference simply to themselves. My cat loves the dog and horse exactly with 
the tender sentiment we have for foot-warmers and railway rugs during a journey in the 
depth of winter, nor have I ever been able to detect any worthier feeling towards his 
master. Ladies are often fond of cats, and pleasantly encourage the illusion that they 
are affectionate; it is said too that very intellectual men have often a liking for the same 
animal. In both these cases the attachment seems to be due more to certain other qualities 
of the cat than to any strength of sentiment on his part. Of all animals that we can have 
in a room with us, the cat is the least disturbing. Dogs bring so much dirt into houses 
that many ladies have a positive horror of them; squirrels leap about in a manner highly 
dangerous to the ornaments of a drawing-room; whilst monkeys are so incorrigibly mis- 
chievous that it is impossible to tolerate them, notwithstanding the nearness of the relation- 
ship. But you may have a cat in the room with you without anxiety about anything 
except eatables. He will rob a dish if he can get at it, but he will not, except by the rarest 
of accidents, displace a sheet of paper or upset an inkstand. The presence of a cat is 
positively soothing to a student, as the presence of a quiet nurse is soothing to the irritability 
of an invalid. It is agreeable to feel that you are not absolutely alone, and it seems to 
you, as you work, as if the cat took care that all her movements should be noiseless, 
purely. out of consideration for your comfort. Then, if you have time to caress her, you 
know that there will be purring responses, and why inquire too closely into the sincerity 
of her gratitude? There have been instances of people who surrounded themselves with 
cats; old maids have this fancy sometimes, which is intelligible, because old maids delight 
in having objects on which to lavish their inexhaustible kindness, and their love of neatness 
and comfort is in harmony with the neat habits of these comfort-appreciating creatures. A 
dog on velvet is evidently out of place, he would be as happy on clean straw, but a cat on 
velvet does not awaken any sense of the incongruous. It is more difficult to understand 
how men of business ever take to cats. A well-known French politician, who certainly 
betrayed nothing feminine in his speeches, was so fond of. cats that it was impossible to 
dine peaceably at his house on account of four licensed feline marauders which promenaded 
upon the dinner-table, helping themselves to everything, and jumping about the shoulders 
of the guests. It may be observed that, in Paris, cats frequently appear upon the table 
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in another shape. I ence staid in a house not very far from the great triumphal arch; and 
from my window, at certain hours of the day, might be observed a purveyor of dead cats 
who supplied a small cheap restaurant in a back street. I never went to eat at that res- 
taurant, but ascertained that it had a certain reputation for a dish supposed to be made of 
rabbits. During the great siege, many Parisians who may frequently have eaten cat with- 
out knowing it (as you also may perchance have done, respected reader) came to eat cat 
with clear knowledge of the true nature of the feast, and they all seem to agree that it 
was very good. Our prejudices about the flesh we use for food are often inconsistent, the 
most reasonable one seems to be a preference for vegetable feeders, yet we eat lobsters and 
pike. The truth is that nobody who eats even duck can consistently have a horror of cat’s 
flesh on the ground of the animal’s habits. And although the cat is a carnivorous animal, 
it has a passionate fondness for certain vegetable substances, delighting in the odour of 
valerian, and in the taste of asparagus, the former to ecstasy, the latter to downright 
gluttony. 

Since artists cannot conveniently have lions and tigers in their studios, they sometimes 
like to have cats merely that they may watch the ineffable grace of their motions. Stealthy 
and treacherous as they are, they have yet a quite peculiar finish of style in action, far 
surpassing, in certain qualities of manner, the most perfectly-trained action of horses, or 
even the grace of the foe-deer or the gazelle. All other animals are stiff in comparison 
with the felines, all other animals have distinctly bodies supported by legs, reminding one 
of the primitive toy-maker’s conception of a quadruped, a cylinder on four sticks, with a 
neck and head at one end and a tail at the other. But the cat no more recalls this rude 
anatomy than does a serpent. From the tips of his whiskers to the extremities of tail and 
claws he is so much living india-rubber. One never thinks of muscles and bones whilst 
looking at him (fas he any muscles and bones?), but only of the reserved electric life that 
lies waiting under the softness of the fur. What bursts of energy the creature is capable 
of! I once shut up a half-wild cat in a room and he flew about like a frightened bird, 
or like leaves caught in a whirlwind. He dashed against the window-panes like sudden 
hail, ran up the walls like arrested water, and flung himself everywhere with such rapidity 
that he filled as much space, and filled it almost as dangerously, as twenty flashing swords. - 
And yet this incredibly wild energy is in the creature’s quiet habit subdued with an exquisite 
moderation. The cat always uses precisely the necessary force, other animals roughly 
employ what strength they happen to possess without reference to the small occasion. 
One day I watched a young cat playing with a daffodil. She sat on her hind-legs and 
patted the flower with her paws, first with one paw and then with the other, making the 
light yellow bell sway from side to side, yet not injuring a petal or a stamen. She took 
a delight, evidently, in the very delicacy of the exercise, whereas a dog or a horse has no 
enjoyment of delicacy in his own movements, but acts strongly when he is strong, without 
calculating whether the force used may not be in great part superfluous. This proportioning 
of the force to the need is well known to be one of the evidences of refined culture, both 
in manners and in the fine arts. If animals could speak as fabulists have feigned, the dog 
would be a blunt, blundering, outspoken, honest fellow, but the cat would have the rarer 
talent of never saying a word too much. A hint of the same character is conveyed by the 
sheathing of the claws, and also by the contractability of the pupil of the eye. The hostile 
claws are invisible, and are not shown when they are not wanted, yet are ever sharp and 
ready. The eye has a narrow pupil in broad daylight, receiving no more sunshine than 
is agreeable, but it will gradually expand as twilight falls, and clear vision needs a larger 
and larger surface. Some of these cat-qualities are very desirable in criticism. The claws 
of a critic ought to bé very sharp, but not perpetually prominent, and his eye ought to 
see far into rather obscure subjects without being dazzled by plain daylight. 

It is odd that notwithstanding the extreme beauty of cats, their elegance of motion, the 
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‘variety and intensity of their colour, they should be so little painted by considerable artists. 
Almost all the pictures of cats which I remember were done by inferior men, often by artists 
of a very low grade indeed. The reason for this is probably that although the cat is a refined 
and very voluptuous animal it is so wanting in the nobler qualities as to fail in winning the 
serious sympathies of noble and generous-hearted men. M. Manet once very appropriately 
introduced a black cat on the bed of a Parisian lorette, and this cat became quite famous for a 
week or two in all the Parisian newspapers, being also cleverly copied by the caricaturists. No 
other painted cat ever attracted so much attention, indeed ‘Le chat de M. Manet’ amused 
Paris as Athens amused itself with the dog of Alcibiades. 

M. Manet’s cat had an awful look; and depths of meaning were discoverable in its eyes 
of yellow flame set in the blackness of the night. There has always been a feeling that a black 
cat was not altogether ‘canny.’ Many of us, if we were quite sincere, would confess to a 
superstition about black cats. They seem to know too much, and is it not written that their 
ancestors were the companions and accomplices of witches in the times of old? Who can tell 
what baleful secrets may not have been transmitted through their generations? There can be 
no doubt that cats know a great deal more than they choose to tell us, though occasionally 
they may let a secret out in some unguarded moment. Shelley, the poet, who had an intense 
sense of the supernatural, narrates the following history as he heard it from Mr. G. Lewis :— 

‘A gentleman on a visit to a friend who lived on the skirts of an extensive forest on the east of 
Germany lost his way. He wandered for some hours among the trees, when he saw a light at a distance. 
On approaching it, he was surprised to observe that it proceeded from the interior of a ruined monastery. 
Before he knocked, he thought it prudent to look through the window. He saw a multitude of cats 
assembled round a small grave, four of whom were letting down a coffin with a crown upon it. The 
gentleman, startled at this unusual sight, and imagining that he had arrived among the retreats of fiends 
or witches, mounted his horse and rode away with the utmost precipitation. He arrived at his friend’s 
house at a late hour, who had sat up fpr him. On his arrival, his friend questioned as to the cause of the 
traces of trouble visible in his face. He began to recount his adventure, after much difficulty, knowing 
that it was scarcely possible that his friends should give faith to his relation. No sooner had he mentioned 
the coffin with a crown upon it, than his friend’s cat, who seemed to have been lying asleep before the 


fire, leaped up, saying, “Then I am the King of the Cats!’ and scrambled up the chimney and was seen 
no more.’ 


Now, is not that a remarkable story, proving, at the same time, the attention cats pay to 
human conversation even when they outwardly seem perfectly indifferent to it, and the mon- 
archical character of their political organisation, which without this incident might have remained 
for ever unknown to us? This happened, we are told, in eastern Germany, but in our own 
island, less than a hundred years ago, there remained at least one cat fit to be the ministrant 
of a sorceress. When Sir Walter Scott visited the Black Dwarf, ‘Bowed Davie Ritchie,’ the 
Dwarf said ‘Man, hae ye ony poor?’ meaning power of a supernatural kind, and he added 
solemnly, pointing to a large black cat whose fiery eyes shone in a dark corner of the cottage, 
‘HE has poo'r!’ In Scott’s place any imaginative person would have more than half believed 
Davie, as indeed did his illustrious visitor. The ancient Egyptians, who knew as much about 
magic as the wisest of the moderns, certainly believed that the cat had poo'r, or they would not 
have mummified him with such painstaking conscientiousness. It may easily be imagined that in 
times when science did not exist, a creature, whose fur emitted lightnings when anybody rubbed 
it in the dark, must have inspired great awe, and there is really an air of mystery about cats 
which considerably exercises the imagination. This impression would be intensified in the case 
of people born with a physical antipathy to cats, and there are such persons. A Captain Logan, 
of Knockshinnock, in Ayrshire, is mentioned ‘in one of the early numbers of Chambers’ Fournal 
as having this antipathy in the strongest form. He simply could not endure the sight of cat 
or kitten, and though a tall, strong man, would do anything to escape from the objects of his 
instinctive and uncontrollable horror, climbing upon chairs¢if a cat entered the room, and not 
daring to come down till the creature was removed from his presence. These mysterious 
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repugnances are outside the domain of reason. Many people, not without courage, are seized 
with involuntary shudderings when they see a snake or a toad; others could not bring them- 
selves to touch a rat, though the rat is one of the cleanliest of animals, not certainly as to his 
food, but his person. It may be presumed that one Mrs. Griggs, who lived, I believe, in Edin- 
burgh, did not share Captain Logan’s antipathy, for she kept in her house no less than eighty- 
six living cats, and had, besides, twenty-eight dead ones in glass cases, immortalised by the art 
of the taxidermist. If it is true, and it certainly is so in a great measure, that those who love 
most know most, then Mrs. Griggs would have been a much more competent person to write 
on cats than the colder-minded author of these chapters. It is wonderful to think how much 
that good lady must have.known of the /oveableness of cats, of those recondite qualities which 
may endear them to the human heart! 

Of the cat in a state of nature few of us have seen very much. The wild cat has 
become rare in the British islands, but the specimens shot occasionally by gamekeepers 
are very superior in size and strength to the familiar occupant of the hearth-rug. I 
remember that when I lived at Loch Awe, my next neighbour, a keeper on the Cladich 
estate, shot one that quite astonished me, a formidable beast indeed, to which the largest 
domestic cat was as an ordinary human being to Chang, the giant—indeed this comparison 
is insufficient. Wild cats are not usually dangerous to man, for they prudently avoid him, 
but if such a creature as that killed on Lochaweside were to show fight, an unarmed man 
would find the situation very perilous. I would much rather have to fight a wolf. There 
is a tradition at the village of Barnborough, in Yorkshire, that a man and a wild cat fought 
together in a wood near there, and that the combat went on till they got to the church- 
porch, when both died from their wounds. It is the marvellous agility of the cat which 
makes him such a terrible enemy; to say that he ‘flies’ at you is scarcely a figure of 
speech. However, the wild cat, when he knows that he is observed, generally seeks refuge, 
as King Charles did at Boscobel, in the leafy shelter of some shadowy tree, and there the 
deadly leaden hail too surely follows him, and brings him to earth again. 

Cats have the advantage of being very highly connected, since the king of beasts is 
their blood-relation, and it is certain that a good deal of the interest we take in them is 
due to this august relationship. What the merlin or the sparrow-hawk is to the golden 
eagle, the cat is to the great felines of the tropics. The difference between a domestic 
cat and a tiger is scarcely wider than that which separates a miniature pet dog from a 
bloodhound. It is becoming to the dignity of an African prince, like Theodore of Abyssinia, 
to have lions for his household pets. The true grandeur and majesty of a brave man are 
rarely seen in such visible supremacy as when he sits surrounded by these terrible creatures, 
he in his fearlessness, they in their awe, he in his defenceless weakness, they with that 
mighty strength which they dare not use against him. One of my friends, distinguished 
alike in literature and science, but not at all the sort of person, apparently, to command 
respect from brutes who cannot estimate intellectual greatness, had one day an interesting 
conversation with a lion-tamer, which ended in a still more interesting experiment. The 
lion-tamer affirmed that there was no secret in his profession, that veal courage alone was 
necessary, and that any one who had the genuine gift of courage, could safely enter the cage 
along with him. ‘For example, you yourself, sir,’ added the lion-tamer, ‘if you have the 
sort of courage I mean, may go into the cage with me whenever you like.’ On this my 
friend, who has a fine intellectual coolness and unbounded scientific curiosity, willingly 
accepted the offer, and paid a visit to their majesties the lions, in the privacy of their own 
apartment. They received him with the politeness due to a brave man, and after an 
agreeable interview of several minutes he backed out of the royal presence with the gratified 


feelings of a gentleman who has just been presented at court 
’ P. G. HAMERTON. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING. 





XI.—SAMUEL PALMER. 
Sunrise. 
“ys work of criticism would be easy, though monotonous, if it had always 


to deal with art so plainly expressive of the tastes and preferences of 

the artist as that.of Samuel Palmer. In such a case as this the difficulties 
of the art-language have been so entirely overcome that verbal interpretation would 
be tempting from its facility, if the facility itself did not render it superfluous. 
It is the half-developed talents which exercise the mind of the critic, and require 
both his interpretation and his help; the masters speak for themselves to all who 
are capable of understanding them. ; 

Mr. Samuel Palmer has for many years been an entirely accomplished master: 
and more than that, a great master of a kind of etching which, when thoroughly 
well done, is not only one of the most charming of the fine arts, but also one 
of the most complete. The reader may be aware that I have advocated, in etching, 
the especial cultivation of the line, anda certain frankness in the use of it which 
has not until very recently been prevalent in English or modern German work.* 
It has seemed to me— it still seems to me—that etching is better adapted for 
concentrated expression in line-sketching than for full pictorial effect, and that it 


is wiser for young etchers to study the free line rather than give too painful 


a degree of attention to the precise rendering ‘of tonic values, or weights of colour 
as painters call them. But the truth is that the almost incredible versatility or 
adaptability of the art of etching permits the great men to do exactly whatever 
they like with it. They have always played with it as with the stops of an organ, 
getting clearness or richness at will—the clearness of the bare and brilliant line, 
or the richness of broad harmonies of shade. When I found fault with the English 
school for neglecting the line as they did, it was not merely because they failed 
to give the expressive line, but because their light-and-shade was too imperfect 
to be acceptable as a compensation; the lines were poor, and the tones, in most 
instances, all went wrong in the biting, so that there was nothing left to care for 
except some skill in drawing and composition, or perhaps a sentimental or anecdotic 
interest in the subject. The too-painful labouring after the complete scale of 
pictorial colour has been most injurious to our elder school of etching, not because 
tone is an unworthy object for an artist (what painter ever knew too much of 
it ?), but because it is nearly impossible for any one who is not a professional etcher 
like Flameng or Jules Jacquemart, to get anything like accurate tone when working 

* On this point let me add the observation that there is a great deal more real line-work in Mr. Palmer’s 
etchings than would at first sight be suspected. The leading organic lines are often very powerful, especially 


in his later work. The present tendency of his manner is to unite strong line-work to delicate shade, very 
much as Turner’s etched lines were united with mezzotint. 
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by the help of chemistry on copper. Mr. Palmer’s example was dangerous from 
its very success. What many others attempted with no better result than dis- 
appointment for themselves, and the spreading of the erroneous notion amongst 
the general public that etching was ‘an imperfect art, Mr. Palmer actually 
accomplished by the union of the rarest patience and skill with the most con- 
summate knowledge. To any aspirant who feels disposed to try for the same 
qualities let me observe that he would probably, taking our early classical education 
into account, find it an easier enterprise to write a Latin poem in all respects 
fully equal to the finest passages of Virgil. 

It is one of the best privileges of a writer to be able to render honour 
publicly where it is due. During twenty years Samuel Palmers work has 
become for me more and more beautiful, more and more abundantly satisfying. 
It is so tender as to remind us of all that is softest and sweetest in the heart of 
pastoral nature, and yet so learned that it seems as if some angel had met the 
artist in his studious solitude, and taught him. Imaginations graceful as a 
maiden’s dream, but without her ignorance, teachings profounder than those of 
Science yet without her pedantry, a serene spirit inherited from the true and 
great poets of the times of old who are his fathers, all these he gives us with 
his art. Is it not well that we who are younger should assure him, before the 
days draw near when neglect and praise are alike indifferent, that he has not 
worked in vain? Something of his gentle nature has entered into ours, and 
there is a deeper poetry in the twilights that we see since he has watched and 
painted them before us. It is not fiction, but the plainest and simplest truth, to 
say that for me there is a solemnity in every evening and a richness in every 
tree and hedge that are distinctly traceable to the influence of this noble artist. 
And, as we work, may we not profitably accept for our example, his loving 


watchfulness of the humblest things in nature, and his patience that never fails ? 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


SAMUEL PALMER. 


MONG the most poetical of our artists is he whom I may not inaptly style ‘the 
painter of the Dorian mood,’ the: subject of this essay, and author of the beautiful 
etching which is before the reader and me. The Dorian mood, which seems to characterise 
his mind, is surely not one of mere luxurious musings, or the enjoyment of sweet intellectual 
idleness, but instead of these—as the artist’s ideas of his art involve in execution prodigiously 
patient labour and devotion, not the less stern because manifested in gracious, rich, and 
contemplative forms—behind, and making more precious the beauty of those sunsets which 
have furnished him with so many subjects, the wealth of those sunrises, the pathos of those 
‘earnest stars’ that shine in so many of his twilight nights, and the glories of those slowly- 
gathering dawns in which he delights, there is more than ever that idyllic poetry which is 
the natural and obvious outcome of these subjects and their treatment. It is as if the profound 
and awful sweetness of George Herbert’s pious, chastened, and severely simple muse had 
found words as gorgeous, as vivid, and as diversified as those which Crashaw employed, or as 
if the feverish, fretful, vague and wavering genius of the latter had imparted its splendours 
of expression to the contemplative, suave, and serious mind of the former. Mr. Palmer 
may, if one must show an antitype in poetry for his art, be said to reproduce the 
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exuberant gracefulness of Milton’s // Penseroso and parts of Comus. The art of Mr. Palmer 
is essentially classical in its refinement, it is the fruit of education, monitory and suggestive, 
with a pious underthought, and, in dealing with nature, as homely as possible, but utterly 
irreconcilable with that which is crude or harsh. Hence, although in his pictures the most 
potent tints are employed and no colouring is avoided which is natural, the whole of each is 
combined to a harmony which is as solemn as it is rich. : 

In thus putting on record my convictions of this artist’s inspiration, aims, and fortune, it 
will not be necessary to add much to the biography with which he has favoured me, and which 
follows here, couched as that is in terms at once modest and pathetic, and peculiarly inter- 
esting, because it is autobiographical and comprehensive. The simplicity and graceful 
completeness of the narrative will probably strike the reader as in keeping with the artistic 


achievements of the painter. 


‘Furze Hitt, Rep Hitt, Mov. 1, 1871. 
‘ MY DEAR SIR, 


‘If my life-dream must be told, it begins with good parents, who, thinking me 
too fragile for school, gave me at home the groundwork of education ; sound Latin, so far 
as it went, with the rudiments of Greek; and my father, having notions of his own, thought 
that a little English might not be superfluous. 

‘Could my simple story answer any useful purpose, it would do so by warning young 
students to avoid my mistakes, and in recording, if space allowed, traits of wisdom and 
goodness in friends with whom I have providentially been connected. In my father, for 
instance, who, by little and little, made me learn by heart much of the Holy Scriptures. He 
carricd in his waistcoat pocket little manuscript books with vellum covers, transcribing in 
them the essence of whatever he had lately read, so that, in our many walks together, there 
was always some topic of interest when the route was weary or unattractive. 

‘I remember, too, the priceless value of a faithful and intelligent domestic, my nurse, 
who, with little education else, was ripe in that without which so much is often useless or 
mischievous : deeply read in her Bible and Paradise Lost. A Tonson’s Milton, which I cherish 
to this day, was her present. When less than four years old, as I was standing with her, 
watching the shadows on the wall from branches of elm behind which the moon had risen, 
she transferred and fixed the fleeting image in my memory by repeating the couplet,— 


“Vain man, the vision of a moment made, 
Dream of a dream and shadow of a shade.” 


I never forgot those shadows, and am often trying to paint them. 

‘At thirteen, or a little earlier, I lost a most affectionate mother; the original, it was 
said of Stothard’s “Lavinia,” in one of my grandfather’s works. Another, the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness, has its niche among the British Classics. 

‘Soon afterwards it was thought right that I should attempt painting as a profession. 
Perhaps this arose from misinterpreting an instinct of another kind, a passionate love—the 
expression is not too strong,—for the traditions and monuments of the Church ; its cloistered 
abbeys, cathedrals, and minsters, which .I was always imagining and trying to draw; spoiling 
much paper with pencils, crayons, and water-colours. It was in:the blood: my great-grand- 
father was a clergyman, and his father, Samuel Palmer, was collated to the living of Wiley in 
Wiltshire, in 1728. 

‘On my fourteenth birthday, I received a letter from the British Gallery, announcing the 
sale of my first exhibited picture, and an invitation to visit the purchaser, who desired to 
give me further encouragement. No doubt it added zest to the plum-pudding; but I was 
unacquainted with artists, and time was misused until my introduction to Mr. Linnell, who 
took a very kind interest in my improvement, and advised me at once to begin a course of 
figure-drawing, which was, in some sort, carried .out at the British Museum; but sedulous 
efforts to render the marbles exactly, even to their granulation, led me too much aside from 
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the study of organisation and structure. “The painter,” said Mulready, “cannot take a step 
without anatomy.” Yet having thus learned to read, if I may so express it, the surface, he 
will investigate its most subtle inflections and textures, for if he have not learned to perceive 
all that is before him, how can he select ? how can he approach the mastery of knowing 
what should be omitted? Hence Mulready remarked, that no one had done much who had 
not begun with niggling. 

‘ About this time Mr. Linnell introduced me to William Blake. He fixed his grey eyes 
upon me, and said, “ Do you work with fear and trembling?” “Yes, indeed,” was the reply. 
“Then,” said he, “ you'll do.” No lapse of years can efface the memory of hours spent in 
familiar converse with that great man. But I must descend. 

‘Forced into the country by illness, I lived afterwards for about seven years at Shoreham, 
in Kent, with my father, who was inseparable from his books, unless when still better engaged 
in works of kindness. There, sometimes by ourselves, sometimes visited by friends of con- 
genial taste, literature and art and ancient music wiled away the hours, and a small 
independence made me heedless, for the time, of further gain; the beautiful was loved for 
itself, and if it were right, after any sort, to live for our own gratification, the retrospect 
might be happy; but two-and-twenty centuries of yore the master of philosophy taught men 
to distinguish between happiness and pleasure. 

‘In 1839, I married. The “wedding trip” was a residence of two years in Italy. Real 
life began, and soon brought among its troubles the loss of our little daughter. We removed 
from the scene of affliction to Kensington, where twelve years were spent, and we became 
acquainted with eminent and excellent neighbours whose friendship I have the privilege to 
retain and gratefully acknowledge. 

‘In 1861, after the loss of our elder son, who “died in harness,” full of noble purpose, 
we came hither, and from the window at which I am writing, I can see on the slopes of 
Leith Hill, a woodland ridge, behind which, in Abinger churchyard, the hope and ornament 
of my life lies alone under his simple monument till it is opened to place me by his side. 


‘I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


‘To F. G. Stephens, Esq. ‘SAMUEL PALMER.’ 


What profit has accrued to us and the painter by means of his two years’ residence in Italy 
will be patent to all who have studied and enjoyed his works. Familiarity with the finest 
art sufficed to produce the effect on Mr. Palmer's mind which is exactly such as one 
would anticipate from the facts and circumstances, the nature of his genius, and the mode 
under which that genius was developed. His mind is, however, much too original and self- 
sustained to be diverted from its natural exercise ; study formed and knowledge of ancient 
art aided in the culture of the painter, but neither created it nor diverted its strong current. 
Before this time that which I have ventured to call the ‘Dorian’ mood of Mr. Palmer's art 
was manifested in several designs, of which it is now time to write. These designs have 
stronger interest for us because they belong to that.class of his works which first attracted 
attention to him. Some of'his earlier productions had for subjects waterfalls in Wales, and 
were elaborated to the highest degree. Those to which I now refer probably date from the 
period of Mr. Palmer’s residence at Shoreham. They were executed in Indian ink, and 
express that exquisite idyllic feeling which is manifest in later productions, with, as might 
be expected when the youth of the draughtsman is considered, less of the solemnity, if not 
less of the grave suavity, of the work of a riper time of his life. ‘They give us glimpses of 
Arcadia, as it appeared to the fancy of the inventor. The first is a scene from the skirts 
of a wood; a chestnut tree with a huge bole and vast boughs stands in the centre of the 
composition, its branches stretch almost from side to side, spanning much of the foreground, 
while, behind them, are here a pine and there a beech. Two lovers rest in the hollow of 
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the tree, she, sitting sideways, dreams and listens, he plays on a pipe; in the nearer boughs 
is a bird’s nest with eggs and fledglings. In the distance is a cottage, and, further off, rising 
abruptly from the flat valley, is a lofty cliff, near the edge of which stands a shepherd with his 
sheep ; he, leaning on his crook, overlooks the vale. He, too, listens to the, to him, far-off 
strains of the pipe, and gazes at the setting sun which fills the calm sky, while the zenith 
darkens and the half-moon brightens. The manner in which the sentiment of this design is 
conveyed to the observer needs no applause; that sentiment is perfect, and would be hardly 
less so if it had been conveyed in a bas-relief wrought under the severest antique rules. Here 
then is, apart from convention, the original poetic inspiration of the artist, limited in its 
manifestation, and intensely effective by means, simpler than those which are proper to 
engraving, which deals with chiaroscuro and suggestions of colour, whereas this drawing is 
almost sculpturesque in its style, innocent of chiaroscuro, and, except for local effects, of 
light and shade. But it is, nevertheless, one of the most exquisitely finished things I know; its 
elaboration is marvellous for the representation of the details of the chestnut bark, of 
vein by vein of the leaves, of leaf by leaf, and tree by tree. Another drawing shows a man 
sleeping in the foreground of a moonlit harvest-field; bats are flying near; late birds are 
going home towards the sunset; cattle are on their homeward way; a cart climbs a hill 
towards the light: These are idylls of pure and pathetic suggestiveness, and produced 
quite in the youth of my subject; the influence of Blake—a poet of the highest order and an 
imperfect artist, who seems to have thought in painting rather than to have painted thoughts,— 
is obvious in the later and graver productions of Mr. Palmer’s hands. I think Blake only 
can be said to have had the slightest influence on the inventive genius of my subject, 
whose art, while less tremendously mystical and ‘romantic,’ is not less poetic and original 
than Blake’s. 

Mr. Palmer has supplied autobiographical matter to this essay, the limits, no less than 
the aims, of which, preclude anything like a catalogue of the numerous designs 
executed during a long and studious life. It will suffice here if I reproduce, from memoranda 
which are at hand, impressions received while examining some of the works of my subject, 
without for a moment intending to prove that in those which I shall endeavour to describe are 
to be found his greatest successes. As a mere starting-point it may be well to say that I 
believe Mr. Palmer first exhibited pictures at the Academy in 1809. One of them was 
‘Landscape with Ruins;’ another, ‘Cottage Scene: Banks of the Thames, near Battersea ;’ 
the third ‘A Study.’ He was early elected an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, in the rooms of which body his reputation has been secured, and of which he is 
now one of the most highly honoured members. Before this he frequently contributed 
oil-paintings to the Royal Academy ; these were mostly landscapes, although, once at least, 
a portrait appeared. 

To return to later and not less characteristic examples, as described in my notes. Take 
‘ The Ballad :’ here we have a girl standing in front of a splendid effect, and reciting to a 
companion ; the sun is just going down behind hills, filling the land with orange light and 
deep purple-brown shadows—a line of ragged poplars, the forms of which are complete 
studies of drawing from nature, wave like tall plumes in the warm air; the autumn tints of 
the hills are, with infinite subtleties of colouring, absorbed in the golden haze. I never sawa 
drawing fuller of air and warmth and light than this. With it appeared.‘The Abbey,’ another 
sunset, and finer, if possible, than the last. A wonderful sky that is graded to the zenith 
with brilliant cirri, cooling through green to blue as it rises, has, stretching nigh the 
horizon, long, slender, vermilion bars,—the distant hills, overpowered by the light, are 
Yalf lost within it. The East window of a ruined Abbey-church, at the base of the 
wall of which runs a stream, is opposed to the full blaze of fire, the lancing rays penetrate 
between the ancient traceries. The water of the stream is most admirable for variety 


of colour, tone, and brilliancy of reflexion. ‘Mountain Pastures’ is another and 
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equally typical example. The moon is rising over the sea while yet the sun is in the 
sky. This work rendered nature with the most precious skill and the highest refine- 
ment. The exquisite rose-tints of some rocks in the mid distance have not been effaced from 
my memory, though many years have passed since I saw them. ‘The Fisherman’s Wife’ 
showed a rocky coast on a wild evening, under purple and dun-orange clouds ; the sea tumbling 
wildly on the rocks. ‘In the Country,’ was an idyll of another sort, and displayed cattle 
gathered under oak-boughs at milking time. ‘The Patriarch of the Orchard’ exemplified 
what has been said of the artist’s powerful fidelity to truth and felicity in making Earth 
Arcadian, it gives sunlight at evening fading into purple twilight, with the deepening of all 
colour just before colour goes with the day. Two pictures recur, which, being presented about 
four years ago, will be fresher in the memories of readers than any of the above, and serve 
to illustrate what has been said of the quasi-Miltonic feeling of our painter. They were 
styled ‘Il Penseroso’ and ‘L’Allegro,’ and are brilliant even beyond the common. The former 
shows the student’s lamp of the poet, burning in the ‘high, lonely tower,’ a subject which 
has captivated the fancies of many generations of artists, but never more effectually or 
effectively than here, by displaying that tower on a hill at night, with sparse, thinly-clad oaks 
and rugged pines growing over a rough country, and beneath a sky that is studded by a few 
stars and a moon; the last solemnly lights the ridges of white clouds which rise differently bright 
from their surroundings; a very grave and most poetical treatment of a most noble theme, 
rich in colour, and full of the fruits of thought and knowledge. The companion picture 
depicted ‘A Towerd City, represented a city with towers and spires raised high 
above a river that gleams and glows richly in colour and tone as it passes round a bluff 
to an open country. ‘Pompeian Memories’ is not less characteristic than the last, and 
more precisely what is meant by ‘a grand composition,’ wherein the elements of nature are 
disposed to a pathetic effect, and one where the very splendour of the light itself is made 
awful. To succeed in moulding things thus is the work of a master. In trying for success 
without that consummate knowledge which justifies the attempt, the paradises of fools are 
often discovered. As Mr. Palmer is a master in this peculiar field, his success is commen- 
surate to his power in illustrating the Roman city of delights, giving the ruins once again to 
the livid splendours of the sun, with harsh-looking wastes about them, and the surrounding 
plain in ridges that culminate in the peaks of the mountains which are swept by thunder 
clouds as these take their course towards the fiery horizon. As if to match the shaft of 
the column, which, pallid in the glare, rises in the mid-distance above the wreckage, there 
is the ‘lifted fore-finger’ of a black cypress starting from the hill-side among bushes, and 
in front, while, on the other hand, sparse, grey, and sere foliage of olive-trees appears against 
the light of the horizon. Goats advance on a rough road, by the side of which is a waste 
pool of water, at which they will not drink. 

Space must be taken to deal, however, briefly and inefficiently, with a series of etchings 
which our artist, an able member of the Etching Club, has produced. As the list is not long I 
may at least mention all those with which I am familiar, and, I think, the whole. A complete 
collection has been deposited in the Print Room, British Museum, where I beg readers 
to study and enjoy them. Apart from colour, which I maintain is the most precious 
characteristic of my subject’s power, these exhibit him to perfection. 

‘The Willow’ is a ‘probationary etching,’ according to the artist, but it would be a 
triumph for another ; it shows an old and much bent tree leaning over a stream, a swan floats 
near the bole, two cows are in the water beyond a bank of trees, and refresh themselves 
by standing in the water, in the extreme distance is a church-tower. This tentative effort 
is remarkable for delicacy and some timidity, the latter being, of course, due to a newly tried 
and difficult process. 


‘To hear the lark begin his flight,’ 
shows the etcher still .diffident, but able to impart sentiment and purpose. The ‘evening 
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band,’ after resting all night on the horizon, seems to have been lifted by the warmth of dawn, 
and has reached half-way to the zenith ere it can be dispersed; there it forms a frame, so to 
say, for an open space, marked by flocculent cloudlets among which the lark ‘soars and sings.’ 
Low hills mask the horizon; that which is nearer to us bears a clump of trees which stand 
nearly dark against the silvery and glowing sky; rays of light, produced with exquisite care, 
shoot upwards and announce the day ; the light foliage of trees is placed before parts of the 
sky, and drawn with infinite skill and elegance—elegance which marks the hand of the 
draughtsman. A corn-field crosses the mid-distance, with a sheepfold, distinguished, as the 
sheep are, by light reflected from the sky; a shepherd has arrived at the field-gate, and 
loiters there with his dog; the man hears the song of the bird, and listens, rapt in its notes. 
The ‘crispness,’ clearness, and refined spirit of this little gem of art and poetry baffle words 
of description. Ineffable is the way in which the rays of the sun interpose between us and the 
ribbed clouds of fugitive night, giving an idea of palpitation in perfect accord with the out- 
pouring of the voice of the bird, and the awakening landscape. 


‘The ploughman seeks the upland lawn ; 
O’er-watched, the shepherd nods at dawn,’ 


gives another morning, but with quite a different effect, from that of the last. The time is a 
little later in the day, dawn is more decided, there is more vapour in the air than before, 
consequently the light is softer and more diffused. A young shepherd still profoundly sleeps 
under a rude arbour; before him are his sheep, more wakeful than he is. The light grows and 
gilds the foliage of the arbour, the contours of the sleeper, and the backs of the stirring sheep. 
Over the fold a few tardy, low-flying crows are on the wing. Beyond the fold—this is an 
exquisite point of the design—a small oak shaw is placed, the topmost boughs of which are 
filled by the glow; light pouring among the foliage, glitters on the edges of the leaves. 
This shaw hides the base of a foreland, the swelling, dome-like shape of which rises behind the 
tree-tops and smoother sward, shutting out the horizon and part of the sky. Right on the edge 
—where the intensity of the light from behind fills our eyes so that their solid bodies are, 
so to say, blotted and blurred in our vision—is a group, the ploughman and his team 
at work on the ‘upland lawn’; over these, and issuing from the shadowed valley, the swerving 
line of first-awakened crows appears ; they follow the grating of the plough. There are several 
states of this plate, showing how, with great skill, the artist has adapted its changing condition 
to represent differing atmospheric effects; the later states display a clearer atmosphere, 
more decided shadows, more sharply defined lights, and, especially in the group on the foreland, 
forms more pronounced than before. The sentiment of the design is slightly affected by this 
progress in the work. 

In the ‘ English Pastoral,’ the moon at full rises, or rather is by the evanishment of the 
day revealed, where it stood all along, and was hidden in the radiance of the sun : numberless lines 
of parallel cloud take each a lace of light, and these, diversely bright, like billows of an aérial sea, 
diminish, narrower and fainter, to the horizon, or, approaching us, increase in breadth and 
intensity, and become less regular till the limits of the picture are reached. Little more than 
half the disk of the luminary is visible, for a hill, rising in the mid-distance, hides the rest, and 
gives preciousness to that vast level of the true distance, and the straight horizon, the half-dark 
form of which meets the half-lighted most remote cloud edge. The hill is wooded at foot, but 
bare at the sky-line, and subtle illumination hints the forms of the shaded side which is near 
to us; hollows in the land, and even clumps of foliage, all differently dark, are suggested 
here, as elsewhere, by the artist’s skill. There is abundance of light in the picture, and, as our 
eyes become familiar with its general forms, minor details of the landscape grow out of 
what erst seemed mere blank and barren spaces of gloom; a square church-tower, with its 
vane, takes the full light, nearer to us are clumps of trees, then buildings, roofs, chimneys, and 
windows, the towers and gables of an ancient manor-house; from the windows lamp-light 
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pours into the darkened space; behind the house is a space of sward lit by the moon, nearer 
a dense mass of foliage, and, in the middle of the picture, are four black and gigantic 
poplars; a few lofty elms and some inferior trees cast large shadows towards us. All these 
elements of the design are expressed by the light, and that falls nearly in full on the front 
where sheep are gathered in a warm hollow; a boy goes homeward, staff on shoulder, 
and looks at the moon. The composition I take to be a master-piece, but have not space 
to discuss it here, neither is it now my business to deal with technical qualities, which 
pronounced themselves in full in this case. 

‘Tardus Bubulcus,’ sometimes, not so aptly styled ‘The Herdsman,’ shows another moon- 
rise; in it the clouds are lower than before, piled and rolling in great masses and nearer 
to us, leaving a gap where stars appear; the country is rugged and bold, more largely 
wooded, the light suffuses the rounder masses of the clouds and, as it comes towards us on 
the earth, catches the roof-ridges of a building, suffuses the smoke that rises there, pours 
full on a dense mass of chestnut leaves in the front, and, with marvellous tenderness of 
art, reveals the foliage that lines the road on which pace homeward slowly two weary 
oxen, a jaded dog, and the ploughman, not he whom we saw at dawn, for this is another 
country than that on which he laboured. The reader will see in this the further develop- 
ment of the etcher’s system, which seems to aim with characteristic care at the hiding 
of all artifice, and does so with artifice supreme; the merits of the ‘free and frank’ ‘etching 
line, whatever they may be, are at once abandoned; audacity and ‘chic’ are not among 
Mr. Palmer’s qualities, indeed it is not impossible that he has a slight distaste for anything 
of the sort. But here is all the colour, all the light, all the tone, all the texture, that are 
compassable by mere black and white, and rendered in magic chiaroscuro, and, as it appears to 
me, as if the very nature of Mr. Palmer’s art is opposed to attitudinising with ‘the free and 
frank’ line or what not ; his business, as Rembrandt’s business, is not to show how ‘ke could 
do it,’ but what there is to be done. 

‘The Early Ploughman,’ was a composition which is more regular and classical than 
that of the above, it shows the flush of a gorgeous dawn glowing to a perfect blaze, in 
the centre of the design, the sun has not yet risen; a vista is formed on one side by a line 
of artfully disposed poplars, on the other by the bed of a brook, the ripples of which sparkle 
through the arches of a bridge. The eye is further directed to the centre by the wavering 
and, apparently, artless irregularity of a certain flight of crows, which, as they are below or 
above the line of axis, show the light reflected from their backs or bellies; on the line of a 
hill beyond the stream the hollow ruin of a tower breaks the curve and repeats the 
vertical forms of the poplars on the other face of the vista, the floor, so to speak, of this 
vista, is stiff and hard plough land, its.course is artfully turned a little to our right, and 
so seems not directed ‘at’ the coming sun, which, nevertheless, it indicates with perfect 
distinctness. Two teams are at work on this land, the light reveals them differently, 
those in front comprise three oxen and the ploughmen, all of whom are bent strongly 
on their work, the light falls on their backs and straining limbs, the man presses the 
stilts of the plough, the light of dawn gleams on his wide-brimmed hat, he turns his 
head to speak or listen to a damsel, who, with a water-jar on her head and another in 
one hand, loiters as she passes from poplar stem to poplar stem on her homeward way. 
Hardly a breath shakes even the topmost leaves of the trees, but the sky seems bursting 
into flames. The softness, breadth, and wealth of art and sentiment in this marvellous 
design, are so precious that I shall not strive to do them justice in words which fail, hammer 
them as I will. 

Two other etchings are exanzples of sparkle and marvellous in their way, a way which 
one cannot say is less noble than the others, but which, owing, doubtless, to memories 
of first-love, is less enchanting than its precursor. These are ‘The Morning of Life,’ otherwise 
and in a different state presented as ‘Work and Gossip,’-a splendid presence of the sun 
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flaming amoung boughs, children gathering fruit, and washing sheep; and an illustration of 


Shakespeare’s— 
‘Come, thou monarch of the vine,’ 


which presents Bacchus in a sun-glow, votaries hailing him, and children gathering grapes; 
it is a vignette that only Stothard has surpassed. The list of etchings concludes, for the present, 
with ‘The Sun Rising,’ published in this number, and. ‘The Full-Moon,’.companion -to-the 
last, where a man is folding sheep near a cottage which stands by a roadside and is illuminated 
within; the moon is regnant beween two white cloud fields. hy 
F. G. STEPHENS. 


FROM. RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 
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X.—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH.—1727-88. 


E said last month that Hogarth, the’ first of the great English artists, represented 

in his art an earth which is about as full of pain and hideousness as an early 
painter's hell. And we consoled ourselves for this fact, by the reflection that perhaps it might 
be understood to imply, not so much a positive change of the humanity and its life for the 
worse and uglier, as a change in the relations of art to that humanity and its life—a more 
everyday literalness and more unflinching veracity in the late than in the early art. To 
this reflection a comfortable corroboration would be added, if it could be shown that 
another artist of the late school, as original as Hogarth, as modern as he, as English, and 
as little influenced by foreign prescription, had represented on his part a world which 
should be only a little less bright and radiant than an early painter's heaven was. If there 
is any modern artist of whom this can be shown, it is Gainsborough. Gainsborough and 
Reynolds together stand as the chief interpreters of beauty—of brightness and radiance— 
in the modern English school ;. and both of them principally copied what they saw, and 
drew their inspiration principally from their own time and from reality. Reynolds was in 
date a little the senior of the two. But Gainsborough was the more many-sided genius ; 
and besides, Gainsborough is the better suited for our present text, because Reynolds, how- 
ever much his inspiration can be proved to have been at bottom English and contemporary, 
was a traveller, and a devotee of the Italian ideal schools. He himself theoretically believed 
the best part of his inspiration to be foreign and ancient: whereas Gainsborough was never 
out of England, and had no belief or pretension of the kind. Of course I do not mean 
that Gainsborough was wholly uninfluenced by foreign prescriptions and examples. That is 
impossible for any artist who lives where such prescriptions are to be heard of and such 
examples seen. Ifit were not impossible, then M. Henri Taine’s method in the ‘ philosophy * and 
history of art would be a sound one. His method is to sum up rapidly the physical, ethno- 
logical, political, and other characteristics of a race and country which have given birth to an art 
or school of artists; to deduce from these the characteristics to be expected in the art or 
school of artists then and there generated; and to show how the result tallies with the 
inference. That is a taking and showy method, which in careful hands may become in- 
structive, but which is more often so employed as to be misleading. M. Taine himself 
commonly employs it without due regard to minor facts; he often neglects the little 
historical details, how such and such a master has imported into one country the style and 
example of another, how such and such a personal or biographical accident has occurred 
to guide the history of a local school in quite another direction than the march of 
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natural influences might have been expected to guide it, and the like; and by reason of 
these omissions he writes much rather a plausible statement of what might have been than 
a trustworthy or scholarly account of what was. 

Gainsborough’s is a personage lending itself to M. Taine’s method certainly more than 
most. He was a provincial Englishman, an East Anglian, whose talent was fully de- 
veloped before he left his native province, and the bourne of whose subsequent pilgri- 
mages was first Bath and afterwards London. So that a follower of M. Taine might 
with a safe conscience be contented to acquaint himself with the characteristics of the 
Eastern Counties of England, in the days when Gainsborough was born there, and to 
deduce from them their necessary artistic product, which he would proceed to find satis- 
factorily realised in Gainsborough. It is because I wish myself to say something about 
the Eastern Counties, and their characteristic scenery and atmosphere, in the influence 
they had upon the genius of Gainsborough, that I wish at the same time to guard 
against the supposition that I believe in the philosophic or scientific sufficiency of M. 
Taine’s method as it is commonly applied. On the contrary, I think M. Taine an 
intelligent sophist, not a philosopher. And I believe in the efficacy of small modifying 
or determining influences which his method generally leaves out of view. It would be thc 
part of a regular biographer of Gainsborough to try and trace these in his case, to identify 
the early models, precedents, and suggestions which may have presented themselves for 
him to see and hear of within the limits of his native province. But the essayist on 
Gainsborough may be pardoned if he only points out that line of research, and proceeds 
for his general purpose, to an appreciation of his artist’s native element so far as he is 
familiar with it. 

I would premise, then, that the earliest landscape art of Gainsborough’s manhood which 
I have seen does seem to me to convey suggestions, though they may be slight, of Dutchmen 
like Paul Potter, the Vandeveldes, and Karel du Jardin; his earliest portrait art suggestions 
of Vandyke and Sir Peter Lely. All of these models he might easily have seen in the houses of 
country gentlemen or well-to-do tradesmen of his province. The East coast, indeed, with 
its direct and considerable commercial relations with Holland, used to be a district abounding 
in Dutch pictures; and such are to be found there even now, oftener than elsewhere in the 
provinces, in unsuspected holes and corners. I would say that these influences are to be 
acknowledged for what they are worth, and to be traced in detail by the accurate or scientific 
biographer ; and I believe that, when that is done, it will then have to be allowed that Gains- 
borough was, after all, about as native and original an English painter in his generation as 
Hogarth had been in the one just before. Hogarth had had, no doubt, the opportunity of 
seeing a greater number of old pictures when he was young, but then he had hated them, 
and the work that he did in their traces was done in contentious antagonism; while Gains- 
borough, seeing fewer, loved them, so that his work in the traces of Titian, of Vandyke, of 
Rembrandt, was done in affectionate discipleship; and he died with the hope on his lips 
that he was going to Vandyke’s company in heaven. 

Gainsborough was born, thirty years later than Hogarth, at Sudbury on the Stour, which 
is the river dividing Essex and Suffolk along the greater part of its length; and he first 
practised his profession independently at Ipswich, which is the chief town of Suffolk, and 
lies on the Gipping where that stream becomes navigable and changes its name to Orwell. 
Gainsborough is thus the first, and no doubt the greatest, of the very distinguished succession 
of artists—for they can hardly be called a school—to which the Eastern Counties gave birth 
in the last and early part of the present century. An inhabitant of the Eastern Counties, 
as the present writer has been, does not need to ask pardon for loving that district, and for 
delighting in the landscape which it has spread before his eyes from childhood. They may 
call us calves and Beeotians; they may praise their Alps, their grandeurs—the height and 
cold; the splendour of the hills; they may sneer at our hedgerow country as flat, tame, and 
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dull. But we know better ; we wag our heads, and think of our Gainsborough, our Constable, 
our Crome, our Cotman, not to mention lesser glories. | We know it was no stupid landscape 
that inspired these celebrated hands; nay, as our mind’s eye travels over familiar flatland 
scenes that we may have hardly noticed while we lived amongst them, we grow conscious of 
carrying within us a treasury of unfaded impressions, full of gentleness and an intimate sober 
beauty. We find ourselves in love with that unheroic nature, and for better reasons than — 
those of mere use; its images have stolen upon our heart unawares, and recall themselves to 
us with scarcely less vividness, and with a more healing and companionable charm, than 
others which nature has paraded before our gaze when we have sought her in her scenes of 
acknowledged pageantry or enchantment. The modern fashion of ecstasy over nature in her 
extremes of majesty and scope is apt to vulgarise the perceptions, and produce insensibility 
to nature in her means of tranquillity and harmony. The true perceiver and lover of nature 
will of course have great delights among the Alps and splendours; but a number of people 
go to the Alps and fancy they are lovers of nature because there they find the only natural 
spectacle they can feel at all. Then I tell them their feeling is really little better than a 
gross excitement: they are mere dram-drinkers in landscape. The man who finds no beauty 
in Suffolk—nay, in Beds or Cambridgeshire—and who raves about the Alps, is of coarse 
perceptions and a blunted appetite; let no such man be trusted. Suffolk is exquisite if your 
eyes are open. I know the country of Gainsborough’s youth; and I think not only with 
inexpressible affection, but with a reasoned and satisfied artistic enthusiasm, of a hundred 
of its daily phases. Ours are no vast perpendiculars or horizontals—precipice or plain; no 
towering steeps nor panoramic distances. Nay, our lowlands do not depend for their pleasur- 
ableness, as lowlands, it has been said, must do, upon the sense that there are highlands not far 
away. No hill outlines loom between us and the sunset, nor come and go among our horizon 
clouds as the weather clears or thickens; no heights lie low in our distance and make it 
mysterious. Our imaginations are content without that. Our views are bounded; the land 
dips and trends in slight irregular undulations, and gives us the view, which makes us happy, of 
perhaps a dozen fields at a time, with farmhouse, cottages, and stackyard. Our watercourses 
do not go headlong ; they wind slowly beneath their willows and alders, with deep bends where 
the roach slip to and fro beneath the quiet water lilies; they wind along their sheltered 
meadows—one width of green pasture on either hand the brook, then a low hedge, and corn- 
fields rising gently away, and fertile indeterminate flatness of the country ; with here and there 
a wood full of hyacinths and anemones in May; and here and there a lane losing its way 
between farm and farm; and here a sand-pit overgrown with brambles and wild flowers; and 
there a great clump of elms beside a pond ; and next a village with its cottage gardens, its ugly 
meeting-house fronting the green, its blacksmith and carpenter with their wheels and hammers 
and ladders beneath the village trees. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 
(To be continued.) 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


—_e——_ 
XIV.—DOGS. 


HERE is a little skull amongst the bones I have collected for the study of anatomy, 
which any slightly scientific person would at once recognise as that of a dog. It is 

a beautiful little skull, finely developed, and one sees at a glance that the animal, when it 
was alive, must have possessed more than ordinary intelligence. The scientific lecturer would 
consider it rather valuable as an illustration of cranial structure in the higher animals; he 
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might compare it with the skull of a crocodile, and deduce conclusions as to the manifest 
superiority of the canine brain. 

To me this beautiful little example of Divine construction may be a teacher of scientific 
truths, but it is also a great deal more than that. My memory clothes it with mobile 
muscles and skin, covered with fine, short hair in patches of white and yellow. Where 
another sees only hollow sockets in which lurk perpetual shadows, I can see bright eyes 
wherein the sunshine played long ago, just as it plays in the topaz depths of some clear 
northern rivulet. I see the ears too, though the skull has none; and the ears listen and the 
eyes gaze with an -infinite love and longing. 

She was‘the friend of my boyhood, reader, the companion of a thousand rambles, and 
when she ‘died-my boyhood was dead also and became part ‘of the irrecoverable past. There 
is an indentation. in ‘the bone, due to an. accident.° How well I remember all about that 
accident !: _How tenderly we nursed: her, how glad we were when she got well again and 
followed*me according’ to: her wont! I wonder how many miles we have travelled together, 
she and ‘I,’ along the’ banks: of our own.stream and out on the purple moors! 

Of course the reader: cannot .be expected to care very much about a poor little terrier 
that only loved its young master, as ‘all dogs will, by reason of the instinct that is in them, 
and died ‘more than ‘eighteen years'ago.. I am willing to believe that millions of dogs have 
been as good ‘as she was, and a great deal more valuable in the market, but no skull in the 
best natural-history collections in Europe could tempt me to part with this. Every year 
makes the relic more precious, since every year certain recollections gradually fade, and this 
helps me to recover them. You may think that it is a questionable taste to keep so ghastly 
areminder. It does not seem ghastly to me, but is only as the dried flower that we treasure 
in some sacred book. When I think by how much devoted affection this bony tenement 
was once inhabited, it seems to me still a most fair and beautiful dwelling. The prevailing 
idea that reigned there was the image of me, her master. Shall I scorn this ivory cell in 
which my own picture had ever the place of honour? 

Many a man past the middle of life remembers with a quite peculiar and especial 
tenderness that one dog which was the dear companion of his. boyhood. No other canine 
friend can ever be to us exactly what that one was, and here let me venture to observe that 
the comparative shortness of the lives of dogs is the only imperfection in the relation between 
them and us. If they had lived.to three-score years and ten, man and dog might have 
travelled through life together, but as it is we must either have a succession .of affections, or 
else, when the first is buried in its early grave, live in a chill condition of doglessness. The 
certainty of early death is added to the possibility of accident. I had a dog of great gifts, 
exceptionally: intelligent, who would obey a look where. another needed an order, and of rare 
beauty both of colour and form. One evening in the twilight we went out together, and, as 
cruel fate would have it, I crossed a valley where there was a deep and rapid stream. Rapid 
and deep it was, yet not much wider than the Strid at Bolton, and there was a mill and a 
narrow rustic bridge. My poor dog lingered behind a few minutes in the deepening twilight 
and I called for him in vain. He had tried to leap across between the bridge and the mill, 
and was hurried to destruction along an irresistible. current, between walls of pitiless stone 
on which he had no hold. . I cannot’ think of that twilight even now, without painful sorrow 
for my poor imprudent companion. All dogs are worth keeping, but there are very great 
differences in their natural gifts, and. that one had a rare intelligence. He would sit studying 
his master’s face, and had become from’ ‘careful observation so acute a Pyppoet that he 
read whatever thoughts of mine had any, concern for him. 4 5 vi : 

When: the theory of selection has done its worst, I still cling. to the belief that the 
relation between dog and man was as much foreseen and. intended. as, that between sun_and 
planet. Man‘has succeeded in domesticating several other animals, but; where, else ,has, he 
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found this spirit of unconquerable fidelity? It has not been developed by kind treatment, 
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it has not even been sought for in itself, or made an aim in breeding. Ladies make pets 
of their dogs, but all the shepherds I see around me pay them in kicks, and curses, and 
starvation. What does the obscure member of a pack of foxhounds know of his master’s 
love? As much as a Prussian private in the rifle-pit knew of the tender heart of Moltke. 
I have seen a great deal of the life of the French peasantry, but never to this day have I 
seen a peasant caress his dog otherwise than with a stick or a wooden shoe. There is a 
.well-known picture, by Decamps, called ‘The Kennel,’ which represents a huntsman visiting 
his hounds, and he is lashing with a ponderous whip. Thousands of dogs, whole generations 
of them, have known man in no other character than that of a merciless commander, punishing 
the slightest error without pity, yet bestowing no reward. There are countries where the 
dogs are never fed, where they are left to pick up a bare existence amongst the vilest refuse, 
and where they walk like gaunt images of famine, living skeletons, gnawing dry sticks in the 
wintry moonlight, doing Nature’s scavenger-work like rats. Yet in every one of these miserable 
creatures beats the noble canine heart—that heart whose depths of devotion have never yet 
been sounded to the bottom; that heart which forgets all our cruelty, but not the smallest 
evidence of our kindness, If these poor animals had not been made to love us, what excellent 
reasons they would have had for hating us! Their love has not been developed by care and 
culture, like the nourishing ears of wheat ; but it rises like warm, natural springs, where man 
has done nothing either to obtain them or to deserve them. 

I please myself with the thought that every man is, or may be if he will, a centre round 
which many kinds of affection press with gently sustaining forces. Let us not undervalue 
the love which rises up to us from below, bathing our feet in warmth. Only the love of 
animals, and that of children whilst they are still quite young, is absolutely free from criticism. 
All our contemporaries criticise us, even our wives do in their hearts, and our sons in their 
adolescence. The man in his family lives in a glass case, and cannot quite withdraw himself. 
He is surrounded by more affection than the bachelor, but he incurs in a minor degree that 
amenability to criticism which is the penalty of a prime minister. The criticism may not be 
openly expressed, but so soon as he acts independently of the family opinion about his duties 
he feels that it is there. It is exceedingly salutary, no doubt; it keeps us in the path of duty 
and dignity ; it saves us from many aberrations. And still, upon the whole, we know our- 
selves to be such lamentably imperfect characters, that we long for an affection altogether 
ignorant of our faults. Heaven has accorded this to us in the uncritical canine attachment. 
Women love in us their own exalted ideals, and to live up to the ideal standard is sometimes 
rather more than we are altogether able to manage; children in their teens find out how 
clumsy and ignorant we are, and do not quite unreservedly respect us; but our dogs adore 
us without a suspicion of our shortcomings. There is only one exception, but this is a grave 
one, and must not on any account be forgotten. A good sporting dog has always an intense 
contempt for a bad sportsman, so that a man who cannot shoot with a decent degree of 
skill does best, like a miserable amateur violinist, to abstain from practising altogether. 

There are thousands of anecdotes illustrating the wonderful affection which dogs bear 
to their masters, and as the world goes on thousands of other examples will be recorded, 
but no one will ever know the full marvel of that immense love and devotion. It is inex- 
haustible, like the beauty of what is most beautiful in nature, like the glory of sunsets and 
the rich abundance of that natural loveliness which poets and artists can never quite reveal. 
We do not know the depth of it even in the dogs we have always with us. I have one 
who is neither so intelligent nor so affectionate as others I have known, and to my human 
ignorance it seemed that he did not love me very much. But once, when I had been away 
for weeks, his melancholy longing, of which he had said nothing to anybody, burst out in 
a great passionate crisis. He howled and clamoured for admission into my dressing-room, 
pulled down my old things from their pegs, dragged them into a corner, and flung himself 
upon them, wailing long and wildly where he lay, till a superstitious fear came on all the 
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house like the forerunner of evil tidings. Who can tell what long broodings, unexpressed, 
had preceded this passionate outburst? Many a dark hour. had he passed in silent desola- 
tion, wondering at that inexplicable absence, till at length the need for me became so urgent 
that he must touch some cloth that I had worn. 

We know not the heart-memory which these animals possess, the long-retaining, tender 
recollection, all bound up with their love. A dog was bereaved of his master and afterwards 
. became old and blind, passing the dark evening of his existence sadly in the same corner,, 
which he hardly ever quitted. One day came a step like that of his lost master, and he 
suddenly left his place. The man who had just entered wore ribbed stockings ; the old dog 
had lost his scent and referred at once to the stockings that he remembered, rubbing his 
face against them. Believing that his master had returned after those weary years of absence, 
he gave way to the most extravagant delight. The man spoke, the momentary illusion was 
dispelled, the dog went sadly back to his place, lay wearily down, and died. 

These little anecdotes, and there are many such, give us glimpses of what is permanent 
in the canine heart. We think that dogs are demonstrative, but they have regrets of which 
they tell us nothing. It is likely that the old blind dog, coiled up in his corner day and 
night, mournfully cherished the recollection of his lost master, thinking of him when the people 
in the house little suspected those yearnings of melancholy retrospect. There is nothing in 
nature so sad as that obscure despair. The dog is high enough in the scale of being to feel 
the regrets of absence in all their bitterness, yet not high enough to have his anxieties relieved 
by any word of explanation. Whether his master has gone to the next country, or across 
the sea, or to Heaven, he has no possible means of ascertaining—he only feels the long 
sorrow of separation, the aching of the solitary heart, the weariness of hope deferred, the 
anxiety that is never set at rest. 

So great is their power of loving that we cannot help assigning to dogs—not formally, 
but in our inward estimates—a place distinct from the brute creation generally. They are not 
mere ‘animals, like sheep and oxen, that may be slaughtered as a matter of ordinary business, 
without awakening regret. To kill a dog is always felt to be a sort of murder; it is the 
destruction of a beautiful though not immortal spirit, and the destruction is the more lament- 
able for its very completeness.) When I was a boy I remember crossing a stream in 
Lancashire just as a workman came to the same place followed by a sharp-looking little brown 
terrier dog. It went snuffing about under the roots as such little dogs will, and then the 
man whistled and it came to him at full speed. He caressed it, spoke to it very kindly but 
very sadly, and then began to tie a great stone to its neck. ‘What are you doing that for?’ I 
asked. ‘Because I cannot afford to pay the dog-tax, and nobody else shall have my little 
Jip’ Then he threw it into the stream. The water was not deep, and it was perfectly clear, 
so that we saw the painful struggles of the poor little terrier till it became insensible, and we 
were both fixed to the spot by a sort of fascination. At last the man turned away with a 
pale hard face, suffering, in that moment, more than he cared to show, and I went my way 
carrying with me an impression which is even now as strong as ever it was. I felt that what 
I had witnessed was a murder. Many years after, I shot a dog of my own (a magnificent 
blood-hound mastiff) because he was an irreclaimable sheep-killer; but the revolver I did it 
with instantly became so hateful that I could not bear the sight of it, and never fired it after- 
wards. Even now, if he could but be raised from the dead, how gladly would I welcome him, 
how securely would I rely for perfect forgiveness on his noble canine magnanimity! No, these 
creatures are not common brutes, they are our most trusting friends, and we cannot take 
away their lives without a treacherous betrayal of that trust. 

A word came under my pen just now by accident which belongs quite peculiarly to the 
canine nature. It does not belong to all dogs; there are little breeds which seem to be 
almost destitute of it, but all the nobler breeds are magnanimous. As we are told to go to 
the ant to learn industry, so we may go to the dog for an example of magnanimity. The finest 
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touches of it in his nature are not so much in the absolute insensibility to offence as in his 
courteous willingness to attribute offences which he cannot possibly overlook to some par- 
donable mistake of yours, or blameable error of his own. Even when most severely punished 
he never seems to doubt the justice of the punishment, but takes it in the finest possible 
temper, as a perfect Christian would take chastisement at the hand of God. And pray 
observe that with all this submissiveness, with all this readiness to forget your severity and to 
bask in the first gleam of the sunshine of your clemency, there is not the faintest trace of 
snobbishness in his nature. The dog is faithful to his master even when he gets hardly 
anything out of him. It is said that every dog is an aristocrat, because rich men’s dogs 
cannot endure beggars and their rags, and are civil only to well-dressed visitors. But the 
truth is that, from sympathy with his master, the dog always sees humanity very much from 
his master’s point of view. The poor man’s dog does not dislike the poor. I may go much 
farther than this, and venture to assert that a dog who has lived with you for years will 
make the same distinction between your visitors that you make yourself, inwardly, notwith- 
standing the apparent uniformity of your outward politeness. My dog is very civil to people 
I like, but he is savage to those I dislike, whatever the tailor may have done to lend 
them external charms. I know not how he discovers these differences in my feelings, 
except it be by overhearing remarks when the guests are gone. 

How much do dogs really understand of our language? Perhaps a good deal more than 
we generally imagine. Please observe that in learning a foreign tongue you arrive at a certain 
stage where most of what the foreign people say is broadly intelligible to you, and yet you 
cannot express yourself at all. Very young children understand a great deal before they are 
able to express themselves in words. Even horses,—and horses are incomparably less intelligent 
than dogs,—understand a complete vocabulary of orders. May not a dog of ability enter, to 
some extent, into the meaning of spoken language even though he may never be able to use 
it? Without giving the reins to imagination, it may be presumed that some dogs know at 
least the names of different people, and may take note of the manner, cordial or otherwise, 
in which we pronounce them. Whatever they may know of spoken language, it is quite clear 
that they understand the language of manner, and have a very delicate appreciation of human 
behaviour. 

Besides the love which the dog has for his master, and for him alone, he has his friendships 
and acquaintances with humanity. And as a married man may quite innocently establish 
friendships with ladies whom he likes arid respects, so the most faithful of dogs may have 
kindly feelings for men who stand in no nearer relation to him than that of acquaintance. 
All my friends’ dogs are polite acquaintances of mine, and conduct themselves with becoming 
courtesy. One fat lady is the happy owner of the tiniest creature that ever aspired to the 
dignity of dog-hood, and as our acquaintance seemed to have ripened into an intimacy, I 
invited Bellona (for such was her warlike name) to share with me tthe perilous pleasures of 
a canoe-voyage. This, however, was presuming too far, and at the first landing she deserted 
the ship and fled homewards, like a frightened rabbit, across the fields. There are limits to 
these /iaisons. On the other hand I once invited a friend’s dog to accompany me on an 
equestrian excursion, and he followed my horse for eighty miles, enjoying the change of 
scene and the meals we shared together. It has also happened to me, to send a formal 
written invitation to a friend’s dog to come and stay with me for a fortnight. He accepted 
the invitation, came by railway, and behaved himself in the most charming manner, renewing 
our ancient friendship with the most amicable demonstrations. It is needless to add that he 
was received with all the honour that the laws of hospitality exact. Sometimes a dog will 
forget a mere friend, though he never forgets his master. I remember crossing a public square 
in winter, at midnight, and seeing a poor lost dog that I recognised as an old acquaintance. 
There could be no mistake about it, she had every physical mark and sign of the gentle little 
creature that I knew, the only cause of doubt was that she could not be induced to give the 
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slightest, no, not the very slightest, sign of recognition. I caught her and carried her in my 
arms to the hotel, held her up to the light, examined every mark—the body was all there, 
but where was the friendly heart that used to beat with gladness when we met, far in the quiet 
country, in the lanes and fields about her home? I put her down, and she immediately 
escaped and was lost again in the windings of the streets. The next morning I went early to 
the farm she lived at and inquired if she were lost. Yes, it was true, she had been lost in the 
confusion of the fair. Later, she found her own way back again and behaved to me as 
amiably as ever. Probably, in the town, the sight of so many people had bewildered her till 
she could not recognise a friend, but a dog knows his master everywhere. 

One of my dog-friends knew me, however, and behaved well to me under very trying 
circumstances indeed, for he was suffering from hydrophobia. I was perfectly aware myself 
of the terrible nature of his ailment, but he came to me and put his head between my knees, 
like a sick child, and I caressed it out of very profound pity. When the paroxysms became 
violent as the disease advanced, the dog still controlled himself, and his master took him in 
his arms and carried the poor beast up into a vacant garret and locked the door. Then he 
made a hole in the thin brick partition, and with a small rifle, of the kind used for rook- 
shooting, put an end to an existence that had become intolerable. Of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to there is not one so terrible as this mysterious madness. Every year its human 
victims perish in unutterable agony. Scarcely less terrible than the disease itself is the awful 
apprehension of it for weeks and months after the poisonous bite. A young man died last 
year within a little distance of my home, and the dog that killed him had bitten three other 
persons, who from that time till now have been expecting the fearful symptoms. Think what 
it must be to pass month after month with the horrible suggestion incessantly recurring, ‘Am 
I to go mad to-morrow?’ Even these fears do not deter heroic natures from the performance 
of what they consider to be their duty. A French boy, in a locality well known to me, 
was taking his little sister to school. In the narrow path they met a dog, and the dog was 
raging mad. It bit the boy, but he seized it by the collar and held it, calling to his sister 
to escape. The girl escaped, the boy died of hydrophobia. A similar case occurred at another 
spot I know, where a wolf attacked a man and a woman. The wolf happened to be suffering 
from hydrophobia, and bit the man, who died. The woman escaped by getting into a tree. 
A healthy wolf may be an unpleasant animal to meet in forest-paths, but a mad one is much 
worse. A friend of mine witnessed a terrible encounter between a blacksmith and a mad dog. 
A whole village was in consternation on account of a great dog that was rushing about in a 
state of very advanced hydrophobia, when the blacksmith went forth armed with a large 
hammer, and nothing else, to meet the common enemy. He walked in the middle of the 
village street, when at length the beast came, going on in a straight line. The first hammer- 
blow missed its aim, the hammer swung clear, but the dog stopped, and it seemed as if the 
dreaded poisonous bite was not to be avoided; however, the smith recovered his position 
rapidly enough to deliver a second blow, this time fatal, before the animal touched him. He 
had shown great courage whilst the danger lasted, but as soon as it was over he fainted. 

Let us change the subject, and quit this horrible topic, hydrophobia, with its hopeless 
and unimaginable miseries. In all the grim catalogue of diseases surely this is the most 
awful! Nothing more clearly proves the necessity of dogs to men, or the strength of the 
love we bear to these poor creatures, than our persistence in keeping so near to us the source 
of so frightful a calamity. Every year the newspapers tel] us the same tale of its victims; 
how they were bitten; how the madness broke forth at last and led them to the inevitable 
agony. We cannot realise those sufferings; we cannot by any effort of sympathy or imagina- 
tion bring ourselves to understand what flowing water, to us so sweet a refreshment, may be 
to an organisation revolutionised by irresistible disease. We only know the reality of the 


suffering, though its nature and origin are mysteries. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING, 





XII.—P. GHAMERTON, 
Moonrise on the Ternin. 


HE occurrence of one of my own plates in this series leaves me free to 
speak of the art generally. I am glad of the opportunity, for during 
the last year or two many letters have reached me which give evidence 

of an extended and practical interest in etching. 

Ten years ago there were two prevalent ideas about etching,—one, that it 
was an imperfect art; the other, that it was easy. Both of these impressions were 
exactly contrary to the truth, Etching is at the same time one of the most perfect 
of all arts in range of effect and variety of power, and the fullest of great technical 
difficulties. These two truths about etching, its power and its difficulty, have both 
been ‘borne in’ upon me more and more since the publication of Etching and 
Etchers. The more we study the various arts which admit of reproduction, the 
more does the truth come home to us, that if any artist wishes his work to be 
printed, the most desirable thing for him would be that he should know how to 
etch consummately. If his pictures are engraved by another, the engraving is 
at best a translation, and even the wonderful new photographic processes give 
nothing more than substitutes for, or reminders of, the original. But etching, in 
the hands of a master, gives the zpsésstma verba. An etched landscape by Samuel 
Palmer is as much his own, in black and white, as a water-colour picture in colour. 
Masters like Flameng and Jules Jacquemart find the art at the same time auto- 
graphic and complete. The true limit to the-services this art might render is the 
technical difficulty of it. This is what we all feel—all of us except the two or 
three great masters, and even they remember the difficulties, having passed through 
them, as travellers wade through reedy swamps in Africa. 

The great’ masters know the difficulties so well, that they have a tender 
indulgence for the herd of stumblers behind them. For some years past it has 
been one of the chief pleasures and advantages of my existence to receive kindly 
and communicative letters from several distinguished artists, and of these not one 
is more kindly, or more distinguished, or (happily for his correspondent) more 
communicative, than the etcher of that little jewel of tone and light which adorned 
last month’s Portfolio. So, instead of talking about the powerful organic line, and 
the delicate liquid shade, with nothing but the authority of a writer upon art, I prefer 
to quote from one who not only understands etching, but has mastered it :— 

‘I can quite sympathise with you about etching-uncertainties. My standing grief has been the un- 
accountable stopping of the biting after two or three. stoppings-out, sometimes after one only, and it may 
be useful to know that you are subject to this with ‘the Dutch mordant, which (never having tried it) I 
had hoped was reliable, till the other day I learned the reverse from one of our finest etchers. 

‘Your thin-ground difficulty obliges you to do what seems to me the best thing possible; namely, 
to remove the ground after completing the outlines and the organic markings. I should like an outline 


as deeply bitten as the Liber Studiorum, and believe that if we were to make an etched copy of a bit 
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of near landscape out of one of Albert Diirer’s woodcuts—of the same width of line—and then on a 
new transparent ground add what we wished of shade, the lines would scarcely be too powerful to 
support them,* and the purely liquid quality of all shadow, to which anything like richness of texture is 
déstruction, coming over the textured richness of the lines, would give that fulness of quality which in 
art, as in everything else, can result only from the union of opposites. Let any one look at a fine 
impression of Albert Diirer’s “Holy Family going through the wood,” with the palm-tree on the left, 
and then think what a comfort it would be to have such a preparation ready bitten on the copper— the 
ground removed, and a transparent one laid on for beginning the shadows.’ 

‘ Bonasoni seems to me the greatest master of shadowing upon copper. “ Well, but it is like baby’s 
work: there is no execution,”—that is it: that is precisely what I mean. “ But there is no richness of 
texture.” I have yet to learn that, unless after flagellation, the human skin is much granulated. Let any 
one who can draw copy exactly in pen and ink some boldly-shadowed limb of Bonasoni’s, and afterwards 
turn it into a tree-trunk by vigorous linework, expressing the textures of the bark, and he will then see 
texture in its proper function, and shadow in its poetic sleep. Claude, the supreme tree-master (his 
mother must have been a Dryad!), never transgresses the neutrality of shade, though from the intricacy 
of his matter the science is less obvious than in Bonasoni. Textureless shadows, composed of parallel 
lines in gentle unaffected curve, will be found, I think, in Titian’s landscape sketches, and in the drawings 
and etchings of all landscape painters who have founded themselves upon the human figure: textured 
shadows in those who without such discipline have struggled after the picturesque, and, as a meretricious 
accomplishment, in almost all the line-engravers since about the time of Woollet.’ 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


FROM RIGAUD TO REYNOLDS: 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTING IN THE 18rx CENTURY. 
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XI.—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH—(Continued). 


ATURE was his teacher, says Pilkington, ‘and the woods of Suffolk were his academy.’ 

Yes, the woods and ‘sweet fields’ of Suffolk :—‘ Sweet fields’ is Constable’s word, as 
Constable, in his art if not in his affection, clung always to these haunts of his youth, the banks 
and river-bends of Dedham and East Bergholt, with a constancy more absolute and unswerving 
than Gainsborough before him had shown to the neighbouring landscape of Sudbury. We 
did not quite finish our account of the Essex and Suffolk landscape—not Beeotia, but Arcadia, 
as we aver the Eastern Counties to be—we did not quite finish, last month, our account of 
this and its phases as they were there to impress the early imagination of Gainsborough. To 
finish it, we should have had to follow the course of one of the Essex and Suffolk rivers, 
from where it winds and pauses, a fishing-stream ten yards wide, along those poplared water- 
meadows with their basking cattle, to where salt water meets the fresh ten miles from the 
ocean, and the tide first marks its rise and fall by a narrow band of mud along the grasses of 
the bank; and then suddenly the banks fall back; and the ten-yards’ width has become half- 
a-mile, and the stream has become an estuary—at high tide a broad mirror of branching 
water, with slant sails upon it tacking to and from the sea—at low tide a winding trickle 
between plains of weedy ooze, upon which here and there a trading hull lies tilted, waiting for 
the return. of flood. We should have had to say how the stream in becoming an estuary 
sometimes changes its name; and how at the place of change a smaller or bigger trading. 
town of red roofs and church towers has settled itself long ago; and how the smacks and 
sloops, the brighter coloured corn-barges, or dingy carriers of coal with their battered black 
hulls and shabby sails, ply and toil from this inland port, between the low riversides of heath 
* This confirms what I said in the last number, that in Samuel Palmer’s work the line is of more importance 
than would at first sight be suspected., The truth is, that there is very little difference of opinion between us 
about the importance of strong organic lines. In saying this I have no wish to implicate Mr. Palmer in my 


published opinions about other etchers; indeed, I really do not know, and never inquired, what may be his 
judgment about them. 
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or park, to another which there will be with its fort and lighthouse at the estuary’s mouth 
where the flow holding on through ages has laid its load in shingle-bar and sand-bank, and 
sweeps to mix with the unquiet volume of the general ocean beyond shifting barriers of 
its own building. The riversides, 1 say, between the inland and the seaside port, are low, 
are of park or heath; for where the town is old and rich, as at Ipswich, you have stately 
houses and rolling timber and flowing lawns down to the mud's or water’s edge; where it is 
small or poor or wanting, you will have open miles of gorse and bracken, with here and there 
a stretch of pine plantation, and here and there a farm-house and circle of land reclaimed for 
tillage; and these will either run down into a stretch of salt grazing-marshes which fringes the 
estuary, or end abruptly upon its edge in a rabbit-warren and a bank of sand. The rabbits 
nibble and play; the heron stands between ooze and ripple, and fishes on one leg; the teal 
and widgeon float and duck heads ; the curlew wheels and whoops; it is a moderate solitude, 
a watery openness within call of the sheepfold and the plough, where from bank or boat you 
may anon see a Sail veering round the reach, and anon a village figure moving upon a footpath ; 
a remote tranquillity under a broad sky, a gentle dreariness, well fitted to set you dreaming, 
and to send your mind lingeringly along streams of lazy thought, lingeringly in sinuous 
uncertain quest past level horizons on to grey ulterior seas. 

To go back for a moment ;—the substantial clothier and crapemaker of Sudbury, Gains- 
borough’s father, had a family of nine, of whom three at least among the sons were of another 
stamp than the ordinary breed of provincial manufacturers and tradesmen. The engineer 
John, and the dissenting minister Humphrey, both of them touched with ‘eccentricity,’ have 
left memories as remarkable as amiable. Thomas was the youngest of five sons; and the 
story of his early scratchings, sketchings, carvings, caricatures, and truantries, is the story of all 
young fellows with a genius for fine art. It is stale to repeat how one day he got himself into 
trouble by a forged order of his father to his schoolmaster for a holiday, which when got he 
spent in sketching ; and how in the main his bent was encouraged, especially by his mother, her- 
self an amateur in painting, instead of being discouraged according to the ordinary fate of 
young genius. At fifteen he was allowed to go to London and seek regular training in the 
art. And here begin the problems, as to the small modifying or determining influences in 
Gainsborough’s career, of which one would be glad, were there time and means, to find the 
precise solution. As a boy, before he went to London, he is recorded to have been ardently 
and continually occupied with sketching from nature in the woods and fields. And there 
exist a vast number of sketches from nature by him, and several publications—some of them 
done during his lifetime, but more of them posthumous—reproducing such sketches by the 
method of soft-ground etching. Of originals in this branch of his activity, the British 
Museum contains the Payne Knight Collection and a good many more. Of reproductions, 
the best known is a book published at the beginning of this century, chiefly from drawings 
in the collection of Mr. Hibberd. Now, there are degrees of mastery, as there are degrees 
also of care and absence of care, in the landscape sketches of Gainsborough. But I do not 
know that there is any such difference as can be taken positively to bespeak a difference 
between maturity and immaturity. The biographers say of his drawings, ‘the earlier, the 
more elaborate.’ But indeed there are none that are very strictly to be called elaborate. 
Gainsborough’s method in sketching is both excessively rapid and extremely conventional, 
and does not seem less rapid and conventional where it aims at being most complete and 
finished. He seizes on scraps of nature, groups of trees, stiles and hedgerows, the turning 
of a lane between its banks, the opening of a glade behind the elm-boles, the span of a foot- 
bridge over a river, a clump of docks or mullen, a bank of furze with sheep, a yard with 
pigs, a watering-place with cows or horses nosing each other; he seizes on these, and his 
pencil scours over the paper in their representation. It scours and it scuttles; it rushes strongly 
backwards and forwards for the tree shadows; it races nimbly round, and in and out, for 
their foliage outlines; it fires off, if one may say so, a branch here, and a twig there; it 
gallops, in a cursive that knows no bit nor bridle, round the lineaments of hill and bank and 
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barn and stone and stump. It does all this with the utmost readiness and firmness, and expresses 
by its freedom the impressions of a temperament the most eager and harmonious in its per- 
ceptions, but not, it would seem, of a temperament that would at any time have inclination 
or patience for ‘elaboration’ in particulars, ‘elaboration’ in the sense of Albert Diirer, or of 
any of the great masters who were also with humility perfect and untiring students. No 
doubt there is very much more labour in one sketch of Gainsborough’s than another, but that 
is a difference rather in the matter than in the manner of the sketches: the one which contains 
the less labour will have the aim of a jotting, a hint from nature and no more; the one which 
contains the more labour will have the aim of something like a complete scheme or picture 
from nature ; but the more complex elements in the one will be severally handled in just the 
same summary, conventional, adventurous manner as the simpler elements in the other. I 
suspect that will always have been the case with Gainsborough’s work from boyhood ; as we 
have already seen that laxity and studentship and discipline was the bane which the eighteenth 
century—over and above its want of academic organisation—had inherited from the schools 
of ‘freedom.’ The application to his art: of an: eighteenth-century master—an early master 
of the British school—shall be incessant, passionate, indefatigable ; but yet it will not be the 
application of the ages of discipline; it willbe the application, however patiently made, of 
modes of work more or less impatient and scrambling. - 

Thus much said about the general character. of Gainsborough in landscape sketching 
(and we publish with these paragraphs one of the most striking and daring of such pieces 
by him), I do not know that there :are any of his sketches which can be attributed to the years 
of his boyhood’ before he. left Sudbury.’ There was a panelled room painted by him in that 
town, which could certainly be attributed either to: those years-or to the year (his nineteenth) 
of his return’ from. London, preceding-‘that: of -his removal to Ipswich; and of which I have 
seen one’ panel, representing. a boy’s imagination’ of a rocky place of menace, with red-clad 
robbers, as it seems, marching in file along’a bridge, and a slope of willow-trees pleasantly 
painted’ against a blue and rosy- sky. onthe. right. - 

Of Gainsborough’s :commencements.in-portrait at this time we have no trace, except the 
tradition, be it true’ or apocryphal, concerning. the: picture of ‘Tom: Peartree,’ the pilferer of 
an orchard; whom the boy’s knack with his pencil was the instrument in detecting. And with his 
apprentice’ years ‘in London comes‘ his subjection :to ‘influences which we can scarcely trace. 
Both at home, as has been said; and here; he would have occasional contact with the influences of 
the old‘ masters ;‘ and ‘of those the influence:which most affected him in portrait was Vandyck, as 
in landscape (if. we may trust what-he is related to“have chiefly copied) it was Ruysdael and 
Wynants. ‘Of contemporary influences, he had the: chance of becoming subject to two in 
particular. _He worked ‘fora year (probably'upon the introduction of a silversmith with whom 
he lodged). under the famous French engraver and designer of book illustrations, Henri Gravelot. 
Of engraving’he learnt: something,’ and: subsequently etched a -large plate of gipsies under an 
oak-tree, from one of the most really ‘elaborate’ of all his forest. designs ; as well as, by the soft- 
ground method, some’ of his own: sketches for. publication. But it was in ‘the art of drawing 
that he could havelearned most from Gravelot, who was a draughtsman’ such as England had 
none in his day.’ He‘was.the heir of Watteau’s revolution in French drawing, and had at his 
command the’ most “vivacious and'expressive accuracy in the draped -figure,: together with a 
refined spirit and ‘elegance of style—a distinction much above mere sprightliness—which when he 
deals with contemporary subjects (for in history and poetry he is deplorable) make him one of 
the foremost designers of all his century. He is generally known only for his tiny compositions 
in illustration of books; but a collection of larger drawings, many of them careful first studies 
for those tiny subjects, came to light some years ago, and revealed what high power and style 
he had on that more serious scale. In our own particular study, we have a right to linger over 
the origins of the talents that we try to analyse, especially over points of origin where England 
seems to be fertilised from France ; so we will refer the reader to the illustration in last number 
for a possible point of actual and tangible contact of French and English. The British 
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Museum contains two large drawings in pencil, one on blue and another on brown paper, of a 
man of fine figure in the dress of last century, adjusting his coat-tail and rapier as he seats 
himself. One of these is taken from the sitter’s left and the other from his right side. Both of 
them are ascribed by their presenter (Mr. Chambers Hall) to Gainsborough. But one is much 
finer than the other, and that is the one we reproduced last number. If the reader will turn 
to it and look carefully, he will see that it is a piece of exquisite style—the lines of a flow as 
confident as it is pure and subtle, the gesture full of adroit movement and delicacy. It is 
infinitely more French than English in manner, and closely resembles the class of Gravelot’s 
work of which I have spoken. Again, its companion, which represents from another point of 
view the same sitter in the same momentary action, is much more common and less masterly. 
One likes to think that Gravelot and Gainsborough, the teacher and the pupil, may have applied 
themselves to take the same sitter in this way, and that this is their rival handiwork. How- 
ever that may be, Gainsborough’s draughtsmanship never acquires the distinction of absolute 
precision and mastery. He is, I think, a lovely draughtsman of features and hands and 
feet; an elegant draughtsman of figures, but in this leaning rather to the typical than to the 
individual ; a rather slurring and indefinite draughtsman of draperies; and of landscape, the 
assiduous but impetuous, the loving but conventionalising, draughtsman which we have 
already seen. And again; hear what Reynolds says of him. He says :—‘ Now Gainsborough 
having truly a painter’s eye for colouring, cultivated those effects of the art which proceed from 
colours; and sometimes appears to neglect or be indifferent to other excellencies.’ That, of 
course, is true; and just as true of Reynolds himself as of Gainsborough. They are both by 
nature of the Venetian and not of the Roman division of the world’s painters ; that is to say, 
colour is the phenomenon of the world to which they are most alive ; colour first, light next, 
and line last. They express form and articulation consummately by colour and the clear- 
obscure ; they express it somewhat vaguely, and with the allowance of.a certain vaporousness 
and indecision, by outline and demarcation. See, for the most complete of instances, Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Parish Clerk’ in the National Gallery, with its somewhat vaporous outlines and its 
nevertheless more than magically coloured, illuminated, and relieved head and hands, 


To resume. Gainsborough left Gravelot and studied under Hayman, frequenting the St. - 


Martin’s Lane Academy, of which Hogarth thought so ill. - Hayman was a sort of coarse 
English rival to Gravelot in book illustration, besides being accounted the chief English history 
painter of his time. A few of his Biblicaland history pictures are to bé seen at the Foundling 
Hospital and elsewhere. He was a jovial incompetent giant, in his art the flabbiest of manufac- 
turers, trained in nothing but a shallow routine. From him, Gainsborough could learn no more, 
one would say, than Sir Joshua could from Hudson. Setting up by-and-by ‘in the face-way,’ 
in a studio of his own in Hatton Garden, young Gainsborough makes little of it, and comes 
back to his native town in some disgust before he is twenty. Some kind of opening, however, 
he must have found for his talent in London, inasmuch as in 1747, the.year after he came away, 
Boydell publishes a set of slight plates engraved after ‘drawings from nature’ by ‘Thomas 
Gainsborough.’ These are rough scraps, showing little of his later gift in harmonious landscape 
composition, and with straggling figures of the farm or chase. One of them may be recognised 
as having been taken near the town of Harwich. 

At Sudbury, Gainsborough gets some custom. He is a young fellow of good manners and 
* good looks, full of spirit, fond of music, a favourite with the women. His father has a partner, 
‘and that partner a very beautiful daughter, and that daughter an annuity of 200/ a-year in her 
own right. Her Gainsborough woos and wins, and she makes him for many years the kindest and 
loveliest of wives. They are no sooner married than they go to set up at Ipswich. At Ipswich 
custom comes, but it comes slowly. The Orwell, the grandest of these navigable firths at our 
coast, joins the Stour at its mouth ; and on the south-west side of the wide double mouth which 
they thus make together, is the port of Harwich. Opposite this, on the north-east, or Suffolk 
side, at the extremity of a curving spit of shingle, stands the red-brick fort of Landguard. 
Landguard had for its governor at this time a selfish, hectoring, exacting, eccentric dilettante, 
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Sir Philip Thicknesse, whose somewhat scandalous life and more scandalous memoirs are well 
enough known. He pounced upon Gainsborough and made himself his arch patron now and 
for many years afterwards. And here comes the incident of the Orwell-mouth landscape—a 
picture on a considerable scale painted by Gainsborough for Thicknesse, and engraved by 
Boydell, showing a cartway running down from the cliff to the bents, the bents losing themselves 
into beach, the curving spit, the fort, the far-trending coast line of the Naze across an in- 
rolling sea. It is not often easy to fix dates in the succession of Gainsborough’s work ; but.here 
is one certain date ; and you may fix approximately that of several other things belonging 
to the Ipswich period—landscapes in which Suffolk is more or less tinged with Dutch pre- 
cedent, and portraits in which the painter has not yet practised himself into full capacity for 
matching in tint, lineament, and the spiritual effluence of beauty—as he and Reynolds in these 
years learned to match them, by such separate roads of learning—the exquisite and innocent 
graces of the women and children of his country. 

Both now and afterwards, Gainsborough’s life was a genial, a liberal and contented 
one. Until the trouble arising from shades of mental alienation in his two beautiful 
daughters (from which it is understood that their mother was at last not quite exempt) he 
was most happy in his household. It is pleasant to look at his sketch (posthumously 
engraved by Lane) of the two little dogs, Tristram and Fox, who used to carry notes of 
reconciliation between the husband and wife when they had had a difference. He was a lover 
of boon society, and his gaiety seems to have been the roystering gaiety of his age and nation. 
His passion for music was the next most conspicuous thing in him to his passion for art ; 
and they tell grotesque stories of his perpetually learning new instruments and never per- 
fecting himself in any, of his enthusiastic friendships with musicians, and rash offers for 
purchase, or exchange against products of his own art, of their violins, their flageolets, their 
theorbos, their books of pieces; One seems to find in this ready enthusiasm, this impatient 
vivacity of the sensations, this alacrity in delight and desire to lay instant hold upon that 
which is the cause of delight—one seems to find in all this something analogous to his 
temper in the presence of nature, and the impetuous way—scuttling we called it—in which 
his pencil would rush to put down out of hand the effect or the impression of a scene which 
struck him. With this quickness went a great quickness of all the generous emotions, a 
readiness to relieve suffering, a readiness to resent encroachment either upon other people or 
himself, a goodhumoured constancy in friendship, a shrewd and laughing spirit. His long 
toleration of the importunate friendship of Thicknesse, the result of substantial gratitude, 
a little also of community in musical tastes, is greatly to the credit of his patience. His 
life, from Thicknesse’s early patronage, is quickly told. He stopped ten or twelve years 
at Ipswich, with a considerable local patronage, and an increasing activity in the three 
branches of his practice—portraits, which paid him best, landscapes with country figures, 
which presently began to pay him. a little also, and pure landscapes, for which all his life 
he found hardly any sale. About 1759, at Thicknesse’s instance, he moved to the ampler 
sphere of Bath, then in its glory, took a handsome house, and was very soon launched 
upon a handsome practice, in which he was presently helped by his nephew Dupont. Here 
he lived for fifteen years, and by the painting of illustrious effigies of visitors to the waters, 
both men and women, acquired a fame second only to that of Reynolds among his countrymen 
of the day. So that it was a matter of course that he should be chosen among the original 
members of the Royal Academy in 1768. Both before and after that year he had exhibited 
in London; but it was not until he had been five or six years an Academician, and after 
the inevitable rupture of the Thicknesse friendship had happened at last, that he came to 
reside there, in that which is now the War Office (then Schomberg House) in Pall Mall. 
Here his fame and patronage increased apace. With George III. and the Royalties, 
Gainsborough, the Tory, was more in favour than Reynolds, the Whig. Gainsborough, 
though a friend of Burke and Sheridan, did not keep the same lettered and distinguished 
society as Reynolds did: and between the oppositely natured men, the deliberate and the 
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impetuous, there was a coldness which lasted, as everybody knows, till Gainsborough sent 
for Reynolds to come and see him on his death-bed. That death-bed scene was in 1788; 
it was after sitting in a draught at the trial of Warren Hastings that Gainsborough was 
conscious of a pain in his neck: a cancerous tumour declared itself, and carried him off after 
a little lingering. 

He left the nascent school of England the richer for a multitude of works, which fall into 
three main divisions, and are a perfect expression of his age from its pleasanter sides,—its 
aspects, so we have already called them, of brightness and radiance. Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, the two glories of our school at its rise, who remain its greatest glories still, represent 
a totally different strain from that which is represented by their one illustrious predecessor, 
Hogarth. To use art for the purposes of preaching and philosophizing is a very distinct strain 
in English art—often the predominant strain—and that is what Hogarth represents in its 
alliance with low art and the ridiculous. Occasional and experimental phasés of Reynolds’s 
practice may by a stretch be said to represent a philosophic mood, but very faintly and fitfully, 
in its alliance with high art and the sublime. So may similar phases in the case of Romney ; 
and by-and-by we are to see how the philosophic phases of high art are launched upon our 
school in a greatly expanded form, and what becomes of the venture. But in the main, 
though Reynolds would philosophize adout his art, and philosophize on the whole (as we shall 
see when we come to him) exceedingly well, it is true to say that zz his art he was taken up 
with what is more properly its business, the beautiful representation of beautiful things. 
To go back to a former distinction, it was to the faculties of perception, and by means of 
images, and not to the faculties of reflection by means of ideas behind the images, that the 
art of Reynolds principally, and that of Gainsborough all but exclusively, addressed itself. 
It is not that the occupation of portrait painting, which was the occupation these artists 
had to live by, is itself destructive to the philosophic and reflective parts of art, though no 
doubt it does not particularly encourage them; it is that these parts were in any case alien 
to the genius of the men. Gainsborough has the picture of the ‘ Woodcutter,’ in which the model 
stands bareheaded under a tree, facing the onset of a thunderstorm, with an aim at solemnity 


and impressiveness rather than at anything else. That is the only case in which a kind of . 


philosophic idea has led Gainsborough away from his usual simple pursuit of beauty and 
pictorial charm for their own sakes. On the other part, you can count upon one hand the 
works in which he has given any place to elements of ugliness, commonness, or degradation. 
There is the piece of ‘ Gipsies under an Oak Tree’ which I have already mentioned, and in that 
. the figures are of a coarse character, the children brats, the women sluts. There is the humorous 
design of the Suffolk costermonger with his donkey—a ruffian evidently taken straight from life, 
and drolly grinning and ragged. There is the well-known engraved picture of fighting dogs, 
with two boys, one of whom is for stopping the fight, the other for encouraging it (although 
indeed this last has in the figures of the boys a good deal of beauty as well as spirit). For the 
rest, Gainsborough’s work reflects with the simplest and most eager instinct of enjoyment the 
beauty of the life about him ; and we point to what is the crown of our island art when we say 
that here, and here alone—to the eyes and under the hands of Gainsborough and one or two 
others of his time—has life yielded realities so fair as to pass, without need of the wings which 
life and its realities borrow from dreams of heaven, into an art only second in loveliness to the 
heaven-inspired art of Italy. 

I have said that the art of Gainsborough falls into three: main divisions. These are 
portrait, landscape with figures, and landscape without figures; or it should rather be said, 
since Gainsborough’s scenes are hardly ever quite empty of humanity, of landscape with figures 
in which the figures play a subordinate part, and landscape with figures in which the figures 
play a principal part. Of these, portrait was the means of livelihood and of fame; for 
Gainsborough did not live to see days when ‘Face-making’ had ceased to be the one and 
only reputed and patronised branch of native painting. The second class, in which country 
figures play the chief part, and landscape decorations a background and subordinate part, 
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had a certain sale in the artist’s own lifetime; and their value and reputation rose after his 
death, when Reynolds in his famous ‘ Discourse’ had spoken the praises of a class of pro- 
ductions in which Gainsborough had been no rival of his own. But, though the same 
Reynolds at an Academy dinner had also drunk to Gainsborough as ‘the first landscape 
painter in- England,’ that did not make the landscapes that were pure landscapes sell; either 
at the time or within any date near that of the artist’s career. The landscapes were the 
lumber of his studio, and of the passages of his house, while he lived; in the auction-rooms 
they were little better than lumber for many years after his death. Taking the test which 
engraving gives of popularity, even the portraits of Gainsborough were never popular in com- 
parison with those of Reynolds: Reynolds is multiplied in a hundred sheets, the pride of 
the collector and the flower of the art of mezzotinto ; the engraved portraits of Gainsborough 
are not at all so numerous. But they are more numerous than his engraved pastorals, 
which include, I think, until the present century, only ‘The. Girl Feeding Pigs,’ ‘The Dogs 
Figh*ing,’ ‘ The Girl with Pitcher,’ the child variously called ‘ Lavinia’ and ‘The Cottage Girl,’ 
and one or two more. While for landscapes, you have the soft-ground reproductions of 
sketches in some profusion, both during his life and after it; but of finished work seriously 
engraved you get very little between the early publications of Boydell and things of this 
century, like Miiller’s famous plate after the ‘ Watering-Place.’ 

For the general characteristics of Gainsborough’s portraits—I think there is more uneven- 
ness in their quality than in that of Reynolds’s works. I do not mean unevenness as to beauty 
or success of execution, but unevenness as to felicity and charm of conception. For Reynolds’s 
puzzling, unsatisfied, tentative methods with his technical media, his processes of experiment 
and repetition, have proverbially brought the greatest unevenness into the executive quality of 
his work, and an unevenness which time continually exaggerates. Whereas Gainsborough, whose 
methods were rather over-confident than over-tentative, shows his hand to posterity pretty much 
as it actually worked. But it is as to spiritual qualities that I should say the general run of 
Gainsborough’s portraits was a little lower than that of Reynolds, though interrupted with 
exceptions the most brilliant and salient. His impatient and impetuous dexterity tempt 
him, I think, into somewhat of a routine procedure for subjects that he has not particularly 
cared about; for example, there is a type of taper shoulders, taper feet and fingers, there 
is a smile, a dimpling of the corners of the mouth, which runs like a fashion through his 
average portraits of ladies; and this you do not find in Reynolds, with his intimate science, 
his exquisite subtlety and endless variety in affectionately apprehending and rendering fine 
individual shades of pensive and playful sweetness, and such aspects of lovely character as 
differ from one another as much, and as little, as roses differ on the same tree. Gainsborough’s 
routine, however, if routine it is, is not the less a delightful and-admirable one, with its 
English purity and dignity, its vivacity and elegance almost French; with its cool tones of 
silver and blue or grey to set against Reynolds’s ardent tones of gold and amber; with its 
methods of hatching and streaking and smearing, daringly and once for all, to set against the 
other’s methods of blending, and varnishing, and repeating and working up anxiously again 
and again. -And it is in his exceptions that Gainsborough is great and irresistible ; when he 
has had a sitter that has suited his genius; when he has seized and flung on to his canvas, 
with.a happy impulse of composition, and with a triumphant vividness of life, the whole soul 
and body of a Mrs. Siddons, the radiant artist within the tranquil woman, or of the Parish 
Clerk, the benignant elder of narrow experience and docile aspirations. Indeed the National 
Gallery is fortunate to possess two such first-rate examples of Gainsborough in his: best 
moments, than which nothing finer belongs to the collections of Dulwich or of Hampton 
Court, or has been yielded by the successions of British Institution or Burlington House 
exhibitions of old masters. Nor should the Baillie family group be forgotten as a fine 
example of his power, which was quite new in English art, and which Reynolds possessed 
in no greater degree, of grouping a number of figures on a great scale with learning and 
effect, and with arrangements of splendid or tender colouring. 
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Passing to what I have called the Pastorals, or country figures with backgrounds of 
landscape, it must be remembered that these in their day were an innovation of Gainsborough’s. 
If at first he at all imitated the Dutchmen in such things, that soon passed off. The 
English country life and background had a sweetness and a poetry in it which the Dutch 
had not, and Gainsborough had within himself a sweetness and a poetry to idealise those 
into still greater sweetness. For I do not think it is true, as the biographers commonly 
say, that he is simply and entirely literal in his taking of these things. It is true that he 
starts from nature; he launches upon art the figure of the peasant child, as Reynolds may 
be said to have launched upon it, in a modern sense, its lovely companion figure of the 
child of English wealthy life. But I think Gainsborough with his ‘ Lavinia,’ his ‘ Hobbinol 
and Ganderetta,’ his ‘Girl Feeding Pigs,’ his ‘Girl with the Pitcher,’ is a little more generic 
and a little less individual than Reynolds, with his ‘ Sylvia,’ his ‘Muscipula,’ his ‘Miss Bowles 
and her Dog,’ and the rest of that delicious population of which each member, as you look 
at it or think of it, seems to be on its particular terms of intimacy and self-revelation with 
you. He is generic, he is Arcadian, although not in the sense in which that would 
mean that he was artificial or false: and if he is so a little in these studies which are 
almost portraits, much more so is he in groups like ‘The Cottage Door,’ ‘The Going to 
Market,’ and others in which the peasant figures are personated sometimes by members of 
his own beautiful family. What he does is to seize enough of the facts of country life, and 
so to compose them, as to give in perfection the peaceful, the sweet, the healthy, and the 
innocent parts of the sentiment of that life. The serious and deeper parts of its senti- 
ment, the more profoundly touching or dignified parts, do not strike him as they have 
struck one or two modern painters of country life who have illustrated the school of France, 
and one at least whom we have just lost in England. His view one might describe by saying 
that it ranges somewhere between that highest modern view and the elegant half-mythic view 
which formed itself under the influence of foreigners like Cipriani. To go once again back 
to the National Gallery, there is no more perfect example of the style, the most beautiful 
and truest Arcadian style that ever existed, than its famous little group of three, the Gipsy- 
headed elder girl with the flaxen baby in her arms and the little boy with his bundle of 
sticks by her side. 

Lastly, of the landscape of Gainsborough, as different from his landscape sketches, of which 
we have already spoken :—there is the early vein in which he copies the features of his native 
country, always in his rapid and vivid way, but without much selection or composition, and with 
a leaning to the conventions, so far as he ever leaned to any except his own, of some of the Dutch 
landscape painters. There is his maturer and better known vein, in which he composes and 
selects freely, according a convention full of power and poetry, but this time without any idea of 
the Dutchmen such as he had started with, and equally without any idea of Italy and the 
Romans such as governed the contemporary convention of Wilson. Nor indeed is the reference 
of his landscape to Rubens, commonly as it is made, one that is very pertinent. The two 
impetuous hands may sometimes have travelled alike by chance ; but the glowing champaigns 
and blue and golden panoramas of Rubens are not the ideal of Gainsborough. His ideal is one 
of woods, pools, and glades ; the great trees of a wood wield and fling their volumes of rounded 
and sweeping leafage athwart the space from either side; they part and bow towards one 
another in the midst, and down the opening between their stems you see a rich country, 
and a far-off conical hill, last of all, beneath a sunset which will be caught in the broken ripples 
and reflections of a pool or stream in the foreground shade. That, which is the scheme of the 
famous ‘ Watering-Place,’ is the scheme also, with this or the other variation, of a large number 
of Gainsborough’s more important landscapes. Sweeping trees that lean their leafage towards 
one another where their stems part; cattle or peasants at rest in the near shade; or a waggon 
tilting round the corner of a lane; farm people riding on pillions; and beyond the parting 
of the trees, distance, a sunset, a church-spire, a hill or mountain. For that feature, which 
without shame we acknowledged ourselves to lack in Suffolk, the Suffolk artist does by-and- 
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by take to supplying. Of the engraved pictures that represent the Eastern counties literally 
in this particular of flatness unrelieved by distant height, besides the early ones we have 
mentioned, there is the lovely ‘Windmill,’ engraved by Widdiman, and another unnamed scene 
engraved by Vivares, both from the collection of Mr. Panton Betew—there are these, and hardly 
any others, which do not finish and idealise the composition with that blue cone in the 
distance. Neither do I know very many other pictures, of those not engraved, that are 
without it, except of course such seaside pieces as that in the Grosvenor gallery, into which 
it could not possibly come. Bath, and the heights of Somersetshire, may have supplied 
it in reality, and impressed Gainsborough’s imagination with it; or he may have liked it 
without reference to reality; but there it almost always is. The result is a generic con- 
struction of an exceedingly lovely, and, I repeat, an exceedingly harmonious and poetical kind, 
with a native poetry which holds an important place between the comparatively exotic poetry 
of Wilson and the completely native character of the English art which was arising in the hands 
of the water-colour painters of landscape. 

If Gainsborough’s manner in the painting of human subjects was a manner of hatching 
and smearing which, though the words are coarse and ugly, would in its results continually 
produce effects of an enchanting delicacy and loveliness, so was his manner in landscape painting 
at least as much a streaky, a hatching and smearing manner of his own, which served rather 
for the rapid indication of the impression of nature which was in his mind than for the full realis- 
ation of any of the individual parts of nature. Before Gainsborough’s most fortunate portraits, 
before Mrs. Siddons, or the musician Fischer, you feel that it was all very well to talk as Reynolds 
talked of these ‘curious’ processes of his rival, but that in effect they can produce a result 
of just as subtle and ethereal a tenderness, and of a more luminous purity, than Reynolds’s own 
more anxious and caressing processes. While in the painting of out-door nature the processes 
of the two masters are nearly allied. None of Gainsborough’s landscapes have much more finish 
in the parts, a less summary and rough method, than the more finished landscape backgrounds 
of Reynolds. These are methods of Gainsborough’s which can be practised with good effect 
by men of kindred genius among posterity (as we see in the case of Mr. Millais) in its 
application to human subjects ; though even there the course is full of pitfalls. And in landscape 
it is not a course which a school, or any member of a school, must try to follow, though it 
may have been run for his own purposes, and upon such teaching as he was able to give 
himself in an age that was only feeling its way, by one of the most delightful and inventive 


of all masters. 
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SIDNEY COLVIN. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 
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XV. DOGS—(continued). 


OULD that dogs could communicate their health and energy to us, as they can their 
fearful malady! They possess, in a much higher degree than man, the power of storing 

up energy in times of repose, and keeping it for future use. A dog spends his spare time in . 
absolute rest, and is able to endure great drains of energy on due occasion. He lies idly 
by the fire, and looks so lazy, that it seems as if nothing could make him stir, yet at a sign 
from his master he will get up and go anywhere without hesitation about the distance. 
In old age dogs know that they have not any longer these great reserves of force, and 
decline to follow their masters who go out on horseback, but will still gladly follow them 
on any merely pedestrian excursion, well knowing the narrow limits of human strength and 
endurance. Dogs in the prime of life accomplish immense distances, not without fatigue, for 
these efforts exhaust them for the moment, but they have such great recuperative power that 
they entirely recover by rest. I know a very small dog that was given by his master to a 
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friend who lived sixty miles off. His new proprietor carried him in the inside of a coach; 
but the next morning the little animal was in his old home again, having found his way 
across country, and a most fatiguing and bewildering country too, covered with dense forests 
and steep hills. Has the reader ever observed how much swifter dogs are than their behaviour 
would lead one to imagine? Here is an illustration of what I mean. I know a very rapid 
coach which is always preceded by a middling-sized dog of no particular breed. Well, this 
dog amuses itself within a yard of the horses’ hoofs, turning round, leaping, looking at other 
vehicles, snapping at other. dogs, barking at its own and other horses, and leading, in a word, 
exactly the same kind of life as if it were amusing itself in the inn-yard before starting. 
Now, consider a little the amazing perfection of organisation, the readiness and firmness of 
nerve, required for motions so complicated as these, and the bodily energy, too, necessary to 
keep them up, not for a few yards, but mile after mile as the coach rattles along the road! 
One false step, one second of delay, and the dog would be under the hoofs of the horses, 
yet he plays as children play on the sea-shore before the slowly-advancing tide. With the 
dog’s energy, and a wiser economy of it, a man could run a ‘hundred miles without an 
interval of rest. 

We make use of the delicate faculty of scent possessed by these animals to aid us in 
the chase, and are so accustomed to rely upon it that its marvellousness escapes attention. 
But we have no physical faculty so exquisite as this. It is clear that the dog’s opinions about 
odours must be widely different from ours, for he endures very strong smells which to us are 
simply intolerable, and positively enjoys what we abominate; but as for true delicacy of 
nerve, which I take to be the power of detecting what is most faint, we cannot presume to the 
least comparison with him. Every one who has gathered wild plants knows what an immense 
variety of odours arise from the plants upon the ground—this is the first complication ; next 
upon that (though we cannot detect it) are traced in all directions different lines of scent laid 
down by the passage of animals and men—this is the second complication. Well, across these 
labyrinths of misleading or disturbing odours the dog follows the one scent he cares for at the 
time (notwithstanding its incessant alteration by mixture) as easily as we should follow a scarlet 
thread on a green field. If he were only sensitive to the one sense he followed, the marvel 
would be much reduced, but he knows many different odours, and selects amongst them the ~ 
one that interests him at the time. The only human faculty comparable to this is the per- 
ception of delicate tints by the most accomplished and gifted painters, but here I believe 
that the intellectual powers of man do much in the education of the eye. No young child 
could ever colour, though its eye were physically perfect, and colouring power comes only 
through study, which is always more or less a definitely mental operation. The dog can 
hardly be said to study scents, though long practice through unnumbered generations may have 
given refinement and precision to his faculty. 

In speaking of a power of this kind, possessed by another animal, we are liable to mistakes 
which proceed from our constant reference to our own human perceptions. We think, for 
instance, that the odour of thyme is strong, whilst for us the scent left by an animal in its 
passage may be so faint as to be imperceptible ; but scents that are strong for us may be faint 
for dogs, and vice versé. Odours are not positive but relative, they are sensations simply, and 
the same cause does not produce the same sensation in different organisms. A dog rolls 
himself on carrion, and unreflecting people think this a proof of a disgustingly bad taste on 
his part; but it is evident that the carrion gives him a sensation entirely different from that 
which it produces in ourselves. I know a man who says that to him the odour of any cheese 
whatever, even the freshest and soundest, is disgusting beyond the power of language to 
express : is it not evident that cheese. produces in him a sensation altogether different from 
what it causes in most of us? The smell and taste of dogs may be not the less refined and 
delicate that they differ widely from our own. The cause of the most horrible of all smells 
in my own experience is a mouse, but the same cause produces, it is probable, an effect 
altogether different upon the olfactory nerves of cats. These mysteries of sensation, in other 
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beings, are quite unfathomable, and our human theories about delicacy of taste are not worth — 
a moment’s attention. The dog is — as good an authoxity on these questions as the best 
of us. 

I cannot think that i it is very surprising that dogs -should remember odours well, since 
odours so; long: retdin the . power of. awakening old associations in ourselves. I distinctly 
remember the odour of every house that was familiar to me in boyhood, and should recognise 
it at once. In the same way. dogs know the scent of a well-known footstep, even after long 
separation. . An officer returned home after the Franco-German war and did not meet his 
dog. After his arrival he watched for the dog through the window... He saw it at last in a 
state of intense excitement; following his track at full speed, never raising its nostrils from 
the ground, and:then came the. joyful meeting—the scent had been recognised from the 
beginning, even in .a much-frequented street. , 

Innumerable: anecdotes might be collected to illustrate the reasoning power of dogs. A 
certain lawyer, a neighbour of mine, has a dog that guards his money when clients come 
into the office. There are two or, three pieces of furniture, and sometimes it happens that the 
lawyer puts money into one or another of these, temporarily, the dog always watching him, 
and guarding that particular piece of furniture where the money lies. In this instance the dog 
had gradually become aware, from his master’s manner, that money was an object of more 
than ordinary solicitude ; in fact, he had been set to guard coin left upon the table. I refrain 
from repeating current stories about the sagacity of dogs, because, although many of them are 
perfectly credible, they are naturally exaggerated in transmission. I happened to be in a 
railway carriage where several sportsmen were telling marvellous stories about their dogs, 
whilst an elderly man sat in his corner and said nothing. At last he spoke; ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘all this is very remarkable, but I have a dog who is still more wonderful than the 
most wonderful of yours. For example, you see that river; well, if I were to throw a sovereign 
into that river, my dog would immediately plunge in and bring me the change in silver, 
‘Really, sir, you surprise me!’ said one of the sportsmen, not quick enough to see the 
intended sarcasm. Auguste Villemot used to tell a story with a like intention about a blind 
man’s dog in Paris, which, after receiving money for its master, continued the business after 
his death, and accumulated a considerable fortune. 

Let me add a few words about the treatment of these faithful friends of ours. I need 
scarcely protest against the ignorant and stupid mutilation of dogs by cutting their 
ears and tail. From the artistic point of view this is barbarous in the last degree, because 
it spoils their instruments of expression. . It is like cutting out the tongue of a human 
being. There is a poor. dog near. me whose tail has been amputated at the very root, and 
the consequence is that he cannot. tell me the half of what he thinks. Sir Edwin 
Landseer was greatly pleased to meet with a dog-seller who would not mutilate his animals, 
for the reason. that ‘Sir Edwin Landseer. did not approve of it. Ina smaller Way every one 
of us may: exercise the same merciful influence, and I earnestly request every reader of these 
lines: to discourage openly the mutilation of dogs and other animals.; It.is an evil very 
generally’ prevalent, and of very long standing, and it is due to the desire for improving nature, 
for turning natural things as far as possible into artificial things, which is instinctive in 
mankind and leads’ to the:most.juseful results; but this is one of its false directions. People 
who are only partially civilised do- ‘not see where they ought to respect nature, and where to 
make alterations; so they cannot leave. ‘anything alone. . The highest civilisation does little 
more than remove impediments to- perfect natural growth, and accepts the divine ideals as the 
ideals towards: which it strives. The best. practical way to prevent people from mutilating 
dogs is, not to reason on the subject. (for reason is far too weak to contend against custom), 
but to employ: ridicule... I. make- itva rule to tell everybody who keeps a mutilated dog, that 
his dog is both’ ugly {and absurd; and _if »a:good many people hear me,;so.much the better. 
There is another very common sort of cruelty to dogs, which might easily be prevented 
by the exercise of a little common sense. Many dog-owners, especially kind-hearted but 
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weak-minded ladies, are accustomed to injure their pets by giving them too much food 
and too little exercise. Pampered dogs are certainly not the happiest dogs. Only look 
at them! Can a creature which was intended by nature for the most exuberant activity 
be said to enjoy life when it can hardly waddle across a carpet? There is not an honest 
doctor who, after examining the teeth and breath, and observing the digestion of these 
wretched martyrs to mistaken kindness, will not tell you that they have no genuine health, 
and without that neither dog nor man can be happy. If you really care about making your 
dog happy, the way to do so is both extremely simple and perfectly well known. Feed 
him regularly and moderately, see that his bodily functions go on as they ought to do, and 
vary his diet when necessary. Above all, give him plenty of exercise, take him out with you 
into the fields and woods—that is what he most enjoys. Keep him under a strict and 
wholesome discipline, for dogs are happiest, as men are, when wisely and steadily governed. 
Our caresses ought to be reserved as a reward, or a recognition, not given continually till the 
dog is weary of them. In the same way, besides the regular food, we may give occasionally 
little morsels out of kindness, because he values the kindness, just as we like a cigar that a 
friend gives us out of his own case. His happiness, like our own, is best promoted by 
activity, by temperance, by obedience to duty, and by the sort of affection that is not 
incompatible with perfect dignity, of which every noble dog has his full share. 

But however healthy and happy a dog may be, there comes a time at last when the 
gladness fades out of his life. I see with sorrow that my poor old Tom feels obliged to decline 
to follow me now when I go out on horseback. This is one of the first symptoms of old age, 
and he does not hear so well or see so well as'formerly. Still, on a bright morning, when we 
go out in the woods together, he is quite himself again, apparently, and the old activity revives. 
It is that last renewal of summer which precedes the frosts of autumn, that afterglow in the 
western sky which is so swiftly followed by the leaden greys of night. One of my neighbours 
has an old dog that can neither hear nor see, and passes the dark, silent days in an arm-chair 
which has been given to him for the comfort of his age. One sound is audible by him still, and 
one only—a little shrill silver whistle that he has obeyed from puppyhood till now. It is one 
of the most pathetic sights I ever witnessed, when the master comes and sounds the piercing 
call. The inert thing in the arm-chair becomes galvanised with sudden life, tumbles down upon 
the floor, crawls towards the sound, finds the beloved hand, and licks it. They pass whole 
evenings together still, that gentle master and his poor old friend. And still in that dark 
decrepitude beats the heart of inextinguishable love.* 

It happens very fortunately for modern art, that dogs have not only the interest of 
character and intelligence, which is what the general public cares most about, but also a rich 
variety of form and colour and texture, abounding in striking contrasts, delighting the eye 
of the artist whilst he is at work, and permitting him to make good pictures. Although dogs 
have been more or less painted and carved since men used brush and chisel, they have never 
held so important a position in art as they do now. The modern love of incident in pictures, 
the modern delight in what has been aptly called ‘literary interest’ as distinguished from the 
pure pleasure of the eyes, naturally induce us to give a very high place to dogs, which more 
than all other animals are capable of awakening an interest of this kind. The dog is so close 

* I had intended to include in these notes on dogs some reference to the highest developments of canine 
intelligence, but I always much distrust accounts that are popularly repeated, and have not yet, myself, happened 
to meet with a dog whose intelligence seemed to have gone far beyond the learning of mere tricks, though I fully 
believe dogs of genius to be capable of very much more than that. There was a celebrated dog on the Continent 
many years ago, called A/unito, who played really well at dominoes, and three other dogs of the same breed (large 
poodles) are now performing in the provinces of France. They are called, after their predecessor Munito, Bianca 
Munito and Lyda Munito. An eye-witness of their performance affirms that one of them can translate common 
words into French, and even from French into German. He asked the dog for a French translation of the 
English word mouth; the animal immediately selected the letters B, 0, U, C, H, E, and put them in the proper 
order. This is surprising, but is quite possible. There are good reasons for believing that dogs frequently 
understand more of human speech than is commonly supposed. These dogs play at dominoes together, and also 
at cards. I have some hopes of meeting with them, and if I do, will give a trustworthy account of their doings in 
this periodical. 
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to man, so intimately associated with his life, both in the field and in the house, that he becomes 
a sharer in many of its incidents, and the painter scarcely needs a pretext for introducing him. 
In such a picture, for example, as the ‘Order of Release’ (by Millais), the dog has his due 
importance as a member of the family, and the painter does not ignore the canine gladness 
and affection. And so in the illustration, by the same artist, of that charming old Scottish 
song, ‘ There is nae luck about the house,’ the dog is first out of doors to go and meet the 
gudeman. In Landseer’s ‘Shepherd’s Chief Mourner’ the dog is alone in his lamentation, 
and yet we feel that the bereaved creature is in the place that is his by a natural right, by right 
of long service, of constant companionship, of humble faithful friendship and deep love. You 
paint a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, why not introduce Maida ?—of young Lord Byron, why 
not put brave Boatswain by his side? These creatures rejoice with us in our sports and at 
our festivals, and they mourn for us in the hour of that separation which religion and science 
agree to consider eternal. We, too, mourn for them, when they leave us, and pass from the 
fulness of life into the abyss of nothingness. There may be human relatives for whom you 
will wear funereal hatbands, for whom you will blacken the borders of envelopes and cards, 
and who, nevertheless, will not be regretted with that genuine sorrow that the death of a dog 
will bring. Many a tear is shed every year in England for the loss of these humble friends, 
and many a heart has been relieved by the welcome tidings, ‘There’s life in the old dog yet.’ 


XVI—OTHER ANIMALS. 


I INTEND, in this short chapter, to say a few words about the animals of which I know 
or care least. There are sheep and goats, for instance, of which I know a good deal from long 
ownership yet never cared very much; and there are foxes and otters, which would both be 
very interesting studies, but, as it happens, I never had proper opportunities for studying them. 
The reader is requested to remember, that in writing these cursory chapters I have never pre- 
tended to anything like completeness, but have merely talked in a desultory way about a few 
familiar creatures that had happened to come within the very limited range of my own personal 
observation. 

A very experienced picture-dealer told me that, so far as his experience went (picture- 
dealers take note of these things), the most popular of all animals in rustic pictures was the 
sheep. Rabelais would no doubt have given an explanation of this in his own uncomplimentary 
way. Rabelais would have said that people like what resembles themselves, and that as 
mankind are moutons de Panurge, they like moutons from sympathy and similarity of nature. 
If it were possible to examine all the people who take pleasure in sheep-pictures, and all the 
other people who feel indifferent to them, very possibly it might be found that the fondness for 
sheep was associated with a certain instinct of gregariousness, and that the indifference to them, 
on the other hand, prevailed most amongst people who are apt to be somewhat disdainfully 
self-reliant. I fancy (it may be only a fancy) that there is really some vague association 
between the disdain of sheep and the, spirit of individualism. Let me not be understood to 
imply that such individualism often leads to a disdain of the Divine shepherding, for no one 
who considers what men are, and what God must be, can fail to perceive that, relatively to the 
mysterious and awful Power that made us, we are all incomparably more ignorant and stupid 
than sheep are relatively to any human pastor. But I do think that this individualism dis- 
inclines us to accept the condition of sheepishness in general, and disposes us to rebel against 
human authorities, and against custom, when they treat us as if we were only fit to be penned, 
and fleeced, and slaughtered. 

Rabelais hit his mark when he noted the close resemblance between men and sheep in 
the timid following of others. The strongest of us are original only in a few things, in most 
things we follow the crowd—a sheepishness quite as prevalent in free countries as under 
despotism. Not that it would be better otherwise; we need this gregariousness for safety 
and for cohesion, we cannot live in solitude like eagles. 











Chapters on Animals. Ig! 


It is not their gregariousness that I dislike ip sheep, but their poverty of wit and 
invention. They belie the promise of their spring. If you had never seen a sheep, and a 
young lamb were presented to you for the first time, would you not augur well for the 
future of an animal so charmingly merry and playful? You would say, ‘ Here is a creature 
born to learn all things rapidly, since at his second sunrise he is already so much at home 
upon the earth. You would not foresee the cloud of dulness which comes on gradually 
later, like a cataract on the organs of vision, and obscures the narrow brain. Is there 
anything in nature lovelier than a pasture in early spring, dotted with lambs like snow- 
patches, and filling the pure air with bleatings? But every day they become less charming 
and less beautiful, and at last, when fully fleeced, they present scarcely more form than a 
hedgehog, and the white wool is simply dirty, like linen that has been worn too Jong. 
This before shearing—after it they are hideous scarecrows. 

After having written these severe things about sheep I feel some twinges of remorse, 
they are so unpretending, innocent, and submissive. ‘As a sheep to the slaughter!’ Could 
any one see the flocks of them driven townwards without pity? From the green pasture, 
and the summer flowers, and the limpid, alder-shaded rivulet, along the dusty high-road 
to the streets of the great city, all destined to the inevitable knife! they come in their 
meekness, unresisting, bringing us food and raiment, and day by day flows the stream of 
their innocent blood. 

The reader may perhaps remember, that at the beginning of these chapters I suddenly 
became garrulous about kids. I had not so much to say of goats, and delayed it from 
month to month. These creatures certainly decline in intelligence as they approach maturity, 
and the brain of the full-grown animal is relatively smaller whilst the skull is inferior in 
shape. Goats are remarkable for the extreme fidelity with which they follow you; it is 
not enough to say that they follow like dogs, they are much closer followers than dogs are. 
But I doubt if they ever love their masters; it is certain that they reject caresses with the 
rudest impatience. They are most stupid creatures, and will butt at anything that attracts 
their attention instead of observing it, as even an ox will in his own dull bovine way. On 
the other hand painters may well like goats, because they are by far the most paintable of 
all the rustic animals. They are full of fine texture from horn to hoof, and of good powerful: 
colouring incomparably superior to the dirty white of sheep, whilst their meagre forms, 
though not beautiful, are full of sinewy character. 

It is to be regretted that a creature so marvellously intelligent as the fox should live, 
like a clever Bohemian, beyond the pale of society. However, if not an associate of man, 
he ‘is an object of great respect, almost of positive adoration, and, like other sacred animals, 
is frequently depicted in the art of the land that pays him homage. I am not aware 
that the tail of any other creature ever gave any direct spiritual consolation such as a fox’s 
brush may, it appears, afford to a Leicestershire gentleman on his deathbed. Mr. Ruskin 
mentions a print in which that symbol of the religion of fox-hunting is held before the eyes 
of a dying Englishman, just as a crucifix is to a Spaniard. Mr. Frank Buckland has a 
page or two to the same effect. There cannot be any doubt that the fox is a sort of minor 
deity in some neighbourhoods, and I have personally known men in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire who worshipped him—to say the least—with a cultus quite as active as that of 
the Siamese for their white elephants. They certainly believed, in all sincerity, that to shoot 
‘a fox was a real sin, and not at all a venial one. They galloped after him three days a-week, 
the sight of his tail always producing the same unfailing enthusiasm, they talked about him 
during the other three, and I believe, though I cannot exactly prove it, that they thought of 
no other deity whilst they sat in the parish church—at least so the Vicar averred, and surely he 
ought to know. The worship of the fox has produced its own school of fine art, and as Raphael 
painted Madonnas, and Angelico angels, so many industrious artists have devoted their skill 
to the illustration of this sacred little quadruped. I cannot, however, add that this religion 
has been very favourable to the higher interests of art. In the first place, the beast himself 
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is so small in physical dimensions notwithstanding his enormous moral influence, that he 
occupies no space on the canyas, whilst the scenery in which he is hunted is from the artistic 
point of view as uninteresting as scenery well can be. The vestments of his high priests are 
dreadful things to paint, and are the despair of genuine artists, not like the beautiful things 
of nature for any inimitable loveliness, but because they are so glaringly obtrusive and so 
difficult to unite harmoniously with anything else in creation, except flamingoes and boiled 
lobsters, which the most ingenious artistic composer can scarcely find a pretext for introducing. 
Seriously, all pictures and coloured prints of fox-hunting, however much talent and skill may 
‘be lavished upon them, are excluded from the category of fine art by the very nature of the 
subject, and it is a pity that the ability which is often lavished upon them should be so wasted. 
They may, of course, be very clever in their way, they often are so, but it is simply impossible 
to make them harmonies of composed colour. And even the engravings from them cannot 
be truly artistic, for the costume has a sort of neatness, which, though charming on a tailor’s 
pattern-card, and quite in harmony with the generally tidy look of our civilisation in saddlery 
and harness, in carriage-building, boat-building, and the rest, is neither picturesque like romantic 
costume nor pure like the nudities or draperies of the Greeks. A well-dressed gentleman in 
top-boots going neatly over a stiff fence on a very well-bred horse, is a pretty example of 
the results of discipline, but does not afford material for a picture. In fact it is a sort of 
material to be best dealt with by some kindly and intelligent caricaturist like John Leech, 
whose hunting-scenes have much more truth and life than the pictures of more ambitious 
artists, whilst they are artistic exactly to the degree which the subject naturally calls for. 

By far the most picturesque hunting which is to be seen in England is otter-hunting 
It always leads you along the banks of some stream which is sure to be rich in itself, and 
which gains much by the presence of animated and interested people who forget to be stiff 
and shy in their eagerness about the hunt, and whose costume harmonises agreeably with 
the greys and browns of nature. If, however, there is one thing more to my taste than 
following an otter when he is hunted, it is to get a quiet look at him when his mind is 
perfectly at ease. There are otters in the stream behind my house, but no regular otter- 
hounds in the neighbourhood, nor should I regret the absence of them were it not that otters 
are so destructive of fish, killing not for hunger merely, but for sport. I had an opportunity 
not long since of watching an otter under rather peculiar circumstances, as to effect. It 
was late evening, and I was walking with my dog near the river-side, on its eastern bank, the 
dog being nearer the water than I was. There still remained a glow in the west, but all 
the landscape was in the obscurity of advanced twilight, so that it was very difficult to. 
distinguish anything. Suddenly, my dog began to bark in an extraordinary manner, as if 
some wild animal were before him, and on prostrating myself so as to get the river bank 
against the light reflection from the western sky, I at once beheld a very fine otter in perfect 
black si/houette against the still brilliant water. He hesitated a few seconds, then dashed 
into the stream and escaped. This is just the way I like to pursue wild animals, to watch 
them quietly in their own haunts, not to slaughter or wound them. When sportsmen lose 
their tempers because some poor quadruped has had speed and cleverness enough to save 
itself I am always secretly delighted, but of course dare not say so openly, for sportsmen are 
so blood-thirsty that they might become dangerous if too rashly contradicted. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


ERRATUM.—The Etching by Mr. Samuel Palmer, which appeared in the last number, was incorrectly entitled 
Sunrise. The subject was correctly given in previous announcements as Sumse¢. The etching was designed as an 
illustration of the following lines :— 

* Yonder, joyful at the close of day, 
The ploughman, late returning homeward, sees 
The creeping shadows lengthen o’er the leas.’ 





London: Printed by Joun Stranceways, Castle St. Leicester Sq. 














